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Editorials 


THE LITVINOV ERA 


T IS nearly ten years since a Moscow communiqué dated 
May 3, 1939, announced the resignation of Maxim Lit- 
vinov and the subsequent appointment of Vyacheslav 

Molotov to head the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. As 
Mr. Churchill wrote in his reminiscences: “The eminent Jew, 
the target of German antagonism, was flung aside for the time 
being like a broken tool, and without being allowed a word 
of explanation, was bundled off the world stage to obscurity, 
a pittance, and police supervision.” However truly his phrase- 
ology may depict the dramatic aspect of Litvinov’s depar- 
ture, Mr. Churchill unwillingly contributed here to the popu- 
larity of a widespread, yet obscure thesis. 

The world has witnessed two temporary eclipses of Mr. 
Litvinov in the last decade, both of them followed by a pe- 
riod of open Soviet hostility against the Western Powers. 
Furthermore, as the name of his successor has now been in- 
delibly associated in the minds of the observers with a new, 
ruthless, and essentially anti-Western trend of Soviet foreign 
policies, there is a widespread belief that, at one time, there 
did exist a more decent and fruitful “Litvinov era.” It is not 
too difficult to guess at the psychological origins of that belief; 
a belief nurtured by a surprisingly large number of “experts,” 


1The Gathering Storm, p. 366. 
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columnists, political scientists and even historians. This belief 
is, however, only another form of wishful thinking, an en- 
forced optimism, appearing in many cases as a compensation 
for a subconscious guilt-complex of individuals who know and 
feel today that their overconfident interpretation of the Soviet 
Union during the years of the “ideological war” was mistaken. 
It is most interesting to observe that usually those who cam- 
paigned in the first line for the universal acceptance of the 
German and Austrian collective guilt issue are working with 
great industry today to establish some kind of evidence that it 
is but a tiny minority—a minority within the Communist- 
Bolshevik Party of the USSR itself—which is responsible for 
the present behavior of the Soviet Union in international af- 
fairs. There were better days, it is said, when the foreign poli- 
cies of Moscow were more justifiable and were in the service 
of good causes; and these times are identified with the era of 
Maxim Litvinov. An examination of the commentators’ psy- 
chology, however, is not sufficient to refute these arguments. 
Fortunately enough, there are facts which may be brought to 
general consideration. 

Several months ago, the first objective, noninterpretative, en- 
cyclopedic work on Soviet foreign policy during the Litvinov 
era left the press, Max Beloff’s The Foreign Policy of Sovtet 
Russia, 1929-1936. Whoever has watched Mr. Beloff’s meticu- 
lous book reviews in the pages of International Affairs must 
have noticed his intentions to proceed with utmost objectivity 
when dealing with his delicate subject. From the Foreword 
and the Preface of his book we gather that the volume was 
completed in November, 1945; it reached the readers two 
years later, which indicates the studious care exercised in 
checking the author’s data with those of new publications. The 
uniform transliteration and the fine Index with cross-refer- 
ences are further evidence of this care. 

Mr. Beloff’s book is unwittingly an argument in itself 
against those who believe in the existence of a “Litvinov era” ; 
who believe that Litvinov’s “ideological diplomacy” was frus- 
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trated solely by noncooperation on the part of France and 
Britain. Was this the case between 1930 and 1936? 

The author carefully refrains from expressing merely per- 
sonal opinions. The book is invaluable in the selection of 
sources. The documentation of the volume is nearly perfect. 
Mr. Beloff does not refrain from mentioning even John Scott 
or Jan Valtin’s fictional thriller when he thinks that some- 
thing indicative may be found in these. It is in the almost 
traditionally sentimental and nostalgic area of study of Eu- 
ropean Liberals—the last years of the Weimar republic—that 
Mr. Beloff’s citations unmistakably indicate his views on Mos- 
cow’s German policy between 1928 and 1933. He agrees with 
Victor Serge: “Cette tactique criminelle aura pour résultat 
l’écrasement sans combat du prolétariat allemand” (Des- 
tin d'une révolution, Paris, 1937). 

While German-Russian military cooperation, according to 
Mr. Beloff’s sources, ceased to exist only about 1935, here is 
his conclusion on German internal affairs: 

The Communists . . . between 1925 and 1933 ... by word and deed... . 
made fatal inroads into what elements of resistance to Fascism existed in the 
German working-class and trade-union movement. In the second place, they 
helped the extreme nationalists to make physical terror and violence the 
normal agents of Germany’s political life. From this too, Hitler alone 


profited (p. 60). 
There is considerable evidence, indeed, that in the years 1932-1934 when 


from the political aspect, Russo-German coéperation seemed to be becoming 
more and more impossible, the industrial and commercial links between the 
two countries prevented their mutual hostility becoming more than verbal 
(p. 39). 

Believers in “ideological diplomacy” should note Litvinov’s 


words of September 29, 1933: 


We of course sympathise with the sufferings of our German comrades, but 
we Marxists are the last who can be reproached by allowing our feelings to 


dictate our policy. 
The whole world knows that we can and do maintain good relations with 


capitalist States of any régime including the Fascist ... (p. 98). 
Circumstances enabled Mr. Beloff to study in detail the 
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contemporary Soviet press. Hence it seems that the radical 
change of the Soviet position in regard to the post-World 
War I peace treaties occurred well before the German-Polish 
Pact of January 26, 1934, as Radek’s articles in Izvestia be- 
tween May 12 and 24, 1933, indicate. The Soviet security 
pacts generally preceding the 1933-1934 changes are suffi- 
ciently elucidated to give us the unavoidable impression that 
these were destined to play approximately the same role as 
their German equivalents of 1938-39, preceding also a purely 
tactical and temporary change in foreign policy. We still 
shudder, remembering the Ribbentrop-Bonnet pact of De- 
cember 6, 1938, lest we forget that “the Soviet Union at- 
tempted to reach a direct agreement with Germany and on 28 
March 1934 proposed a joint Russo-German guarantee of Fin- 
land and the Baltic States” (p. 140). 

A few minor points in the Beloff volume may be questioned 
under close scrutiny. Such is the subtle overemphasizing of Mr. 
Bullitt’s role in creating Soviet-American misunderstanding 
during the later period of his mission. Where Russophile 
students of contemporary history are traditionally the most 
generous in their “compromising” judgments concerning 
Poland, Mr. Beloff tries to mete out justice without emotion- 
alism, but with somewhat artificial efforts to remain in the 
middle of the road. He is studious enough not to overempha- 
size the importance of the German-Polish Pact and the 1935 
Studnicki Plan, yet speaking about the eastern Polish fron- 
tiers, he dismisses the Cambridge History of Poland as well 
as Professor Halecki’s articles in the Journal of Central Euro- 
pean Affairs of July, October, 1941 and in the Review of Polt- 
tics of June, 1943, saying that these are “discussed ... from an 
angle wholly favourable to the Polish point of view” (p. 
144n). On the other hand, he dwells at length on Polish “pan- 
Turanian” and “Promethean” dreams. It is also questionable 
whether around 1929 “there were signs of a less friendly atti- 
tude on the part of Latvia than on the part of Estonia” (p. 8). 
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It is not mentioned that Hungary recognized the Soviet Union 
upon Mussolini’s advice and that in the early thirties the La 
Spezia shipyards built a number of vessels for the Soviet 
Black Sea Fleet, among them the destroyer “Tashkent.” 
But these are minor flaws indeed and do not divert 
our attention from the objective argument of the volume, 
found in a summarizing paragraph on page 162: 


It was one thing to exchange with the Soviet Union assurances of peaceful 
intentions, and promises not to support an aggressor. It was quite another to 
enter into pacts, which, if they were to mean anything, meant close collabora- 
tion of the defence forces of a non-Communist State with the Red Army. 
In addition nearly all the States involved in the negotiations had once been 
wholly or partially within the Russian Empire and this gave further weight to 
their objections to opening their frontiers for the passage of Soviet troops... . 


Whether Mr. Litvinov’s thesis of security was destined to 
remain a thesis only because of noncooperation on the part of 
France and Britain will undoubtedly be fully answered in Mr. 
Beloff’s forthcoming volume on the period 1936-1941. While 
his facilities for studying the now elaborated Wilhelmsstrasse 
documents are not known to us, the recently published docu- 
ment collections, the memoirs of Bonnet, Gafencu, Noel, 
Gamelin, Kordt, Comnene, the Gauss and Hilger papers, etc., 
might complete the documentation refuting the myth of the 
“Litvinov era.” Some of what has been cited may shatter even so 
universally accepted a hypothesis as that in 1938 everybody but 
Russia betrayed Czechoslovakia. Should the contrary evidence 
be organized and proven, it would once and for all absolve the 
West from its guilt complex. This originated from Munich 
and manifests itself in a continued suggestion that it was the 
Soviet Union which was once just about to take a most right- 
eous course but was discredited by the Western Powers, and 
henceforth became disillusioned and distrustful. There is both 
evidence and need today to revise this dangerous conception. 
Philadelphia, Pa. LUKE UNGARN. 


* %* * 
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THE COMPLETE TWENTIETH-CENTURY MAN 
HE extraordinary success of Thomas Merton’s auto- 
| biography, The Seven Storey Mountain,’ owes as much 
to the variety of its appeal as it does to its noble sim- 
plicity of purpose—which is to bring men to the contempla- 
tion of God. Obviously a book which has been praised by 
persons as widely different in their taste and in their intel- 
lectual background as Clifton. Fadiman, Horace Gregory, 
Monsignor Fulton Sheen, Graham Greene, Evelyn Waugh, 
Clare Booth Luce and many others has more than one level of 
meaning. There is something of the Divine Romance in this 
story of a young prize-winning poet who was born in 1915, was 
converted to Catholicism when he was twenty-three, entered 
the Trappist monastery at Gethsemani at twenty-six and who. 
within a few years, seems to have harvested the fruits of several 
rich and contrasted lives. 

The author’s previous work, which consists of three volumes 
of poetry, Thirty Poems, A Man in the Divided Sea and Fig- 
ures for an Apocalypse, a biography of the Trappistine nun, 
Mother Mary Berchmans, entitled Exile Ends in Glory, and 
a short brochure on Cistercian Contemplation, gave evidence 
of literary talent of a high order, a capacity for philosophic 
thought and theological lyricism. The talent was more indi- 
vidual than startling, authentic rather than, in a strict sense, 
creative. Careful readers were forewarned, however, that 
Merton’s talent verged on genius. They were not surprised 
therefore at the appearance of an autobiography which com- 
bines some of the best elements of Newman’s 4 pologia, G. M. 
Hopkins’ Notebooks and Johannes Jérgensen’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 

Monsignor Fulton Sheen is not extravagant in describing 
this book as a modern version of St. Augustine’s Confessions. 
Substantially it is the same kind of book, although the author 


1THE SevEN STOREY MounTAIN. By Thomas Merton. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1948. Pp. 429. $3.00. 
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seems much less indebted to St. Augustine than he does to the 
Cistercian and Carmelite mystics. Platonism, even in its Chris- 
tian form, arouses in Merton a strong negative reaction. Nor 
can Merton’s scholarship in philosophy and theology be com- 
pared to St. Augustine’s. But there is kinship nevertheless 
between the great Christian classic and this very new, very 
American, and very twentieth-century religious autobiog- 
raphy. It is also possible to regard The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain as a Catholic Education of Henry Adams, a history of 
the mind’s search for truth in schools with educational theories 
as different as those of the Lycée Ingres in Montauban, the 
Oakham School in England, Cambridge University, Colum- 
bia University in New York, St. Bonaventure’s College in 
Olean, and under a bewildering succession of personal tutors 
and literary influences. In his quest for truth Thomas Merton 
plundered the literature of the past, discovered an affinity for 
William Blake and G. M. Hopkins, and, after some impulsive 
and unsystematic wrestling with Spinoza and Freud, found 
his way, through Gilson and Maritain, to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and thence to St. Bernard, St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross whom he embraced as 
masters. 

This pilgrimage of the heart and the head to Christ explains 
why The Seven Storey Mountain is a book of great intellectual 
and religious interest. Fortunately, it is equally interesting 
as a personal document of unusual humanistic value. Merton’s 
description of his parents, his family and friends, his artist’s 
feeling, inherited from his father, for the special character 
of places and things, his frank evaluations of contemporary 
institutions, his glints of irony, his frequent interpolations of 
poetic insights and moral reflection on innumerable exterior 
graces lend warmth, color and texture to the abstract architec- 
ture of his philosophy and render the gifts of grace palpable 
to the sensitive reader. 

Some sense of this concrete richness may be seen in passages 
like the following description of a French landscape: 
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The church had been fitted into the landscape in such a way as to become 
the keystone of its intelligibility. Its presence imparted a special form, a 
particular significance to everything else that the eye beheld, and by it, the 
hills, the forests, the fields, the white cliff of the Rocher d’Anglars and to the 
red bastion of the Roc Rouge, to the winding river, and the green valley of 
the Bonnette, the town and the bridge, and even to the white stucco villas of 
the modern bourgeois that dotted the fields and orchards outside the precinct 
of the vanished ramparts: and the significance that was thus imparted was a 
supernatural one. 

The whole landscape, unified by the Church and its heavenward spire, 
seemed to say: this is the meaning of all created things: we have been made 
for no other purpose than that men may use us in raising themselves to God, 
and in proclaiming the glory of God. We have been fashioned, in all our 
perfection, each according’ to his own nature, and all our natures ordered 
and harmonized together, that man’s reason and his love might fit in this one 
last element, this God-given key to the meaning of the whole (p. 37) 

Merton’s restrained irony in his comment on Columbia 
where he found perhaps the best friend of his soul in the per 
son of Professor Daniel Walsh, can be caught from an intro 
ductory comment: 

Now I come to speak of the real part Columbia seems to have been destined 
to play in my life, in the providential designs of God. Poor Columbia! It was 
founded by sincere Protestants as a college predominantly religious. The 
only thing that remains of that is the university motto: In lumine tuo 
videbimus lumen—one of the deepest and most beautiful lines of the psalms. 
‘In Thy light, we shall see light.’ It is, precisely, about grace. It is a line 
that might serve as the foundation stone of all Christian and Scholastic 
learning, and which simply has nothing whatever to do with the standards 
of education at modern Columbia. It might profitably be changed to in lumine 
Randall videbimus Dewey. 

But the real merit of the book is that it is, in the best sense 
of the word, contemporary. The Seven Storey Mountain has 
not superseded the Gospels, or the fathers of the church, or 
the masters of the perennial philosophy, however admirably 
Thomas Merton has assimilated this majestic deposit of faith. 
Nor is his ardor more glowing or his penitence more sincere 
than that of his predecessors in the religious life. The im- 
portant fact is that Merton’s life sums up in great part the 
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experiences of the twentieth-century man. The tone is of our 
time. The problems Merton met are the eternal problems 
of the world, the flesh and the devil, but they have the com- 
plexion, the accent and the peculiar mode of this age. St. 
Augustine faced pagan sensuality and Manicheeism; Merton 
faced modern sentimentalism, “ways that seem to man to be 
good, the end whereof is in the very depths of hell.” St. Au- 
gustine faced the arrogant hostility of a variety of Philoso- 
phies; Merton an indifference which did not permit him to 
“know that there were ten commandments until the appear- 
ance of a movie by that name.” St. Augustine’s boyhood 
companions were naturally corrupt; Merton’s schoolfellows 
at St. Antonin were possessed by “some diabolical spirit of 
cruelty and viciousness and obscenity and blasphemy and envy 
and hatred that banded them together against all goodness 
and against one another in mockery and fierce cruelty and in 
vociferous, uninhibited filthiness.” 

Merton’s personal world before his conversion was the col- 
crless world of “plain, hapless behaviorism,” of purposeless 


progressive education, of immersion in sensual appetites and 
desires, of sentimentally irreligious family life, of morally and 
intellectually displaced persons unable to fit together the 
mosaics of God’s wisdom and love. And so, he writes: 


I became the complete twentieth-century man. I now belonged to the world 
in which I lived . . . a true citizen of my own disgusting century . . . living 
in death. Baudelaire could truly address me, then, reader: Hypocrite lecteur, 
mon semblable, mon frére. . . . We live in a society whose whole policy is 
to excite every nerve in the human body and keep it at the highest pitch of 
artificial tension, to strain every human desire to the limit and to create 
as many new desires and synthetic passions as possible, in order to cater 
to them with the products of our factories and printing presses and movie 


studios and all the rest. 


This world of unhappy confusion, perhaps symbolized by 
Merton’s membership in the Columbia University cell of the 
Communist party, blends gradually into harmony. Gradually 
Merton saw Catholic philosophy in its wholeness. Gradually 
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his real vocation became evident as he studied for his M.A. 
degree at Columbia, taught at the extension school of that 
university and at St. Bonaventure. The critical sense with 
which Merton scrutinized himself and others does not depart 
with his conversion. He deplores those Catholic philosophers 
who are narrowly restricted to a single school or a single sys- 
tem of teaching. No respecter of persons, he speaks honestly, 
but not disrespectfully, of his impressions of religious life. 
Even in the latter part of his book, which describes the life of 
a Trappist monk, Merton is still wondering why “our monas- 
teries produce very few pure contemplatives.” Even in the 
monastery he remains in part the restless, questioning, twen- 
tieth-century man, gloriously fulfilled, yet unfulfilled, a trifle 
shy of the dangers of active life. 

The justification for The Seven Storey Mountain (Dante’s 
symbol of Purgatory which is appropriated to the modern 
world) consists in the traditional duty of the contemplative— 
tradere contemplata—to pass on to others the understanding, 
knowledge and wisdom, the fruits of one’s contemplation. As 
several non-Catholic writers, such as Horace Gregory and 
Clifton Fadiman, have already noted, this need for contem- 
plation is an urgent necessity for all our bewildered thinkers. 
If Thomas Merton is typical of contemporary man in his ex- 
perience of-sin and suffering, he is no less typical of the con- 
temporary thirst for God. The Seven Storey Mountain may 
well be an exterior grace for many men who find themselves 
in the same purgatory so powerfully depicted by the most 
significant young Catholic writer in America today. 

Fordham University. FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY. 

* * * 


THE NEW NOVEL 


T HAS long been a commonplace of criticism to observe 
| that the novel has for some time dispensed with the hero 
as part of its equipment. And in the Meredithian phrase, 
echoed by an American regional fatalist, there need be no 
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villain either. The presence or absence of hero and villain— 
in effect, of the concept of human character—serves, as W. H. 
Auden reminded us recently, to separate the old novel and the 
new. Chesterton made the point effectively in his discussion 
of the villains of Browning’s poetic novel The Ring and the 
Book. Count Guido and his assistant murderers attained hu- 
man stature through their belief that their actions were worthy 
of punishment, and of damnation. In short, they were not 
robots, but sinners. 

Naturalism may be coming to the end of its long reign; 
the meretricious nature of its current exemplars—the literature 
of the homosexual, and its humbler cousin, the literature of 
scatological history—represent the final twitchings before 
rigor mortis. Anatomical exploration and the meager re- 
sources of materialistic psychology have both been fully and 
perhaps finally exploited. In times of almost unparalleled 
cataclysm, readers of the serious novel, at its best an act of 
contemplation, are beginning to clamor for a return to the 
concept of value. In this demand we find the source of the 
critical esteem and popular approval enjoyed by the Catholic 
novelist of stature. In fact, more than one critic seems to be 
of the opinion that the Catholic novelist has an unfair advan- 
tage in that he does not have to make up his “value” as he 
goes along. 

Because the novel is now a sophisticated form and because 
its technique has matured to the point that its core is “meta- 
physical” (in the early seventeenth-century sense), that novel 
which achieves value and yet is innocent of .technical profi- 
ciency will fail of both critical and popular acceptance. The 
novels of Mauriac, of Graham Greene, and of Evelyn Waugh 
meet the test, the standard the late Edward J. O’Brien used 
to call “the test of substance.” It is interesting to note that 
all three achieve value without restoring the hero. The hero’s 
place has been taken, for Catholic and non-Catholic novelist 
alike, by that ubiquitous representative of our times—the vic- 
tim. Major Scobie, the protagonist of The Heart of the Mat- 
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ter,’ is the latest in Mr. Greene’s brilliant gallery of victims. 
In The Loved One’ all are victims. 

Mr. Greene and Mr. Waugh are two of the most distin- 
guished of living novelists. Both are converts to Catholicism; 
both are the heirs of Dickens and of the novel of sensibility. 
Each writes with the nerve ends exposed: Waugh “objectifies”’ 
through the use of satire to arrive at an inverted sensibility, 
whereas Greene’s is direct and intimate. Scobie wonders, if 
all were known, “would one have to feel pity even for the 
planets? if one reached what they called the heart of the 
matter?’ Now this can be interpreted to indicate a compassion 
run riot, and the surrender to feeling is certainly at the heart 
of the book’s ambiguity. Yet in the story of Major Scobie and 
his quest for pity and for God, there is, surmounting the testa- 
ment of weariness, a sense of battle worth the fighting. This 
novel is a kind of moral detective story. The crime is patent 
enough, “the worst sin a Catholic can commit,” and the crim- 
inal ironically is (as is the protagonist of The Labyrinthine 
Ways) a professional hunter of men. But the motive? That 
is buried in a human heart so deeply we cannot get at it to 
judge. With a mounting intensity The Heart of the Matter 
shows us the conspiracy of compassion Scobie weaves as he 
goes about his policeman’s tasks in a British African colony. 
He drifts away from his wife and into a shabby, fumbling 
affair because pity “smouldered like decay at his heart.” He 
is a modern Hamlet, or at least, like Prufrock, an attendant 
lord, halted, trapped by the authority of failure. But what- 
ever his sins, hardness of heart is not one of them. 

The world of Mr. Greene’s latest novel, so little the “enter- 
tainment” the early ones were modestly called and yet so like 
them in technique and sense of atmosphere, is a murky world, 
darkened by the complexity of human motive and freighted 


1THe HEART OF THE Matrer. By Graham Greene. New York: The Viking Press, 


1948. Pp. 306. $3.00. 
2THE Loven OnE. By Evelyn Waugh. Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1948. Pp. 


164. $2.50. 
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by an overpowering sense of “the loyalty we all feel to unhap- 
piness.” Mr. Waugh’s world, on the other hand, is light, airy, 
and astringent. The Loved One is not simply a satire on the 
crematorium and the fashionable, painless cemetery in Amer- 
ica, “that land of waifs and strays.” For one thing, the sub- 
title reminds us that what is being celebrated here is “An 
Anglo-American Tragedy.” That Englishmen and Americans 
both should give themselves over to the metallic artificiality 
created by steel and streamlining is the bitter, almost hopeless 
concern of this book. A dead world is celebrated, the world 
of life in the Hollywood studio and its obverse, that of smirk- 
ing death in the embalming rooms in Whispering Glades. Yet 
despite the garish details of death and putrefaction, the au- 
thor’s touch is gentle. His method is, as usual, assassination by 
tiny incisions. 

These two novels are exciting evidence that that protean 
form, the novel, is not dead, and that its barometric aware- 
nesses can be recorded with equal effect in the areas of feeling 
and of intellect. 


Georgetown University. RILEY HUGHES. 
* * * 


Is RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIVISIVE? 


N THE current debate over the role of religion in Ameri- 

] can education, the assumption is often made that re- 
ligious education is “divisive.” Presumably other sub- 
jects are not. “It does seem unwise for a separate school sys- 
tem to be established,” wrote William J. Sanders in The Pub- 
lic Schools and Spiritual Values (1944), “because that would 
lead to divisiveness in the community and mutual bigotry” 
(p. 101). In a similar vein William Clayton Bower in Church 
and State in Education (1944) assumed: “... parochial edu- 
cation... cannot be said to meet the requirements of a democ- 
racy that rests upon a community of shared educational expe- 
rience” (pp. 25,6). V. T. Thayer, Alexander Meiklejohn and 
scores of writers take this view. In September, 1948, the New 
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York Board of Rabbis opposed released-time religious in- 
struction, even outside of public school buildings, because it 
“tends to promote divisive tendencies among the children.” 

Slogans like “divisive tendencies,’ when exploited to at- 
tack so essential an element in education as religious instruc- 
tion, call for careful analysis of terms. Behind such assertions 
lurk attitudes for which the late Justice Holmes coined the 
illuminating phrase “inarticulate major premises.” Let us 
unwrap them. 

“Divisive tendencies” are presumably those which under- 
mine a desirable and necessary degree of civic unity. No one 
can deny that the well-being of a community requires such 
unity. But when any group puts an embargo on religious in- 
struction as disruptive of civic unity, we are compelled by the 
alarming demands of their secular ideal to inquire what they 
mean by “unity.”” We cannot be blamed if our suspicions are 
aroused by an ideal of community cooperation which, it seems, 
only reluctantly allows room for religious differences and al- 
lows no room at all for State programs giving official counten- 
ance to them. 

The principle of national unity has been carefully studied 
by the most eminent political scientists in democratic coun- 
tries. To cite one authority among many, Robert M. Maclver 
has treated it at some length in a number of writings, notably 
in the Modern State. He distinguishes between “the general 
will” and “the will of the people.” The former consists of 
universal agreement among citizens on the fundamental law 
of the State. Whether anyone likes our Constitution or not he 
has to accept it and be willing to operate within its framework 
because it has been freely adopted by our citizens. He may, 
of course, bend his energies to amend it, but so long as he car- 
ries on his campaign within the procedures therein laid down 
he cannot be charged with disrupting the foundations of our 
national unity. And since we may assume that the Constitu- 
tion we now have, supported as it is by common agreement, 
proves satisfactory to our people, we may also assume that sug- 
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gestions to change it will not prove very inviting to large num- 
bers of them. Our history silences any doubts we might feel 
on this score. Like St. Paul, we are impatient of those who 
would always be laying and relaying foundations. We have 
built a house and we are content to live in it. 

But what kind of life are we going to live in it? Here is 
where differences of opinion are not only tolerable but in- 
evitable; not only inevitable, but desirable. Our whole demo- 
cratic way of life is predicated on the principles (1) that 
where freedom is guaranteed, differences of opinion will 
multiply, and (2) that, within limits, such differences gen- 
erate the interest, reflection, argument, and study from which 
public opinion, under competent leadership, can select the 
best measures to meet current problems and to keep up the 
progressive improvement of social life. So long as we agree 
to abide by majority decision (not very accurately termed “the 
will of the people”) freely and competently arrived at, how 
can a professed believer in democracy experience alarm over 
these differences? They in no way threaten our fundamental 
unity. On the contrary, they form: the nervous system of the 
democratic process. To paraphrase Burke, we love our coun- 
try precisely because, being solicitous of our self-chosen dif- 
ferences, it is so lovable. 

But let us go even further. Some freedoms we prize so 
highly in a true democracy that they are exempted even from 
the unifying power of majority decision. Such is the freedom 
to worship God according to one’s conscience and to have 
one’s children instructed in the faith of their parents. Mac- 
Iver is perhaps the most eloquent champion of such “cultural 
diversity.” He would limit the regulatory functions of the 
State to the apparatus of “civilization”—to economic, social 
and political rules governing the purely temporal order. One 
of the chief purposes of that order is to provide a fertile set- 
ting for the free growth of culture. Surely no one understands 
the distinction between the “State” and “society” better than 
he. This distinction refuses to identify the political with the 
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social, the economic, and least of all with the cultural. The 
further the coercive arm of political power reaches out into 
society, the more totalitarian a State becomes. The moment it 
lays its heavy hand on cultural, including religious freedom, 
it has violated the inner sanctum of all liberty, its nursery in 
the human mind. 

Those who would strait-jacket men’s minds for the sake 
of a secular unity have fallen into a trap as old as Plato. They 
have missed the meaning of Aristotle’s devastating charge that 
his master had mistaken uniformity for unity. They have 
identified cultural differences, the very boast of free govern- 
ment, with civic disunion. They have assumed, without proof 
and in the face of overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that 
religious diversity erodes the democratic framework of funda- 
mental law whose historic achievement has been to solve the 
old dilemma of “the one of the many” by unifying men in 
political essentials without destroying diversity in social and 
cultural opportunities, preferences and allegiances — e 
pluribus unum. We have learned that we do not have to de- 
stroy plurality for the sake of union. And most of all, they are 
stigmatizing as a blemish on American life the very feature of 
it by which, at this critical hour, it is distinguished from the 
atheistic Communism which now imperils the freedom of 
mankind. 

Imagining a more inopportune season at which to impede 
the thriving of religion in our country as “divisive” more than 
taxes our ingenuity. The threat facing our democracy does 
not wear the label “disunity.” It wears those of an enforced 
uniformity. It is freedom that is at stake wherever it still sur- 
vives. And where it succumbs to the police state, not only is 
religion harnessed to the dictator’s chariot, but so also are 
economics, education, biology, and even the most unideologi- 
cal science of statistics. 

If anything warrants a feeling of uneasiness it is this mis- 
appraisal of what values are in jeopardy and the misguided 
espousal of social attitudes which derive from anti-democratic 
premises. Religionists are led into these traps by fear: fear 
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born of ignorance of Catholicism and fear born of the feeling 
that, given a fair field, Catholicism will grow. Public school 
educators are motivated partly by these same religious feel- 
ings and partly (as was openly admitted in a teachers’ union 
last year) by the ignoble fear that the progress of Catholic 
education would hit them where it hurts most—in their 
pocketbooks. 

Whatever may be the mainspring of these radically un- 
democratic attitudes, they amount to a movement to impose 
upon Americans an ideological unity based on secular ideals. 
Their exponents would saddle us with their own value system. 
They would, in effect and under the banner of patriotism, rob 
us of cultural freedom. We have heard this cry before: “We 
have no king but Caesar.” 

It is our turn to ask a pair of direct questions: 

1) Where is the evidence that religious education has act- 
ually produced “divisive tendencies” resulting in real damage 
to our civic unity? The implication—never stated because it 
cannot be proved—must be that the graduates of parochial 
schools are not as good American citizens as the graduates of 
public schools. If there is any evidence of this, we want to 
be the first to learn about it in order to correct our own short- 
comings. It is no help to us or to our country to have “scien- 
tific” education hurl unsubstantiated charges at over twenty 
million fellow citizens. They are simply begging the question. 
If they have any facts to disclose, let us have them. 

2) But if we are training loyal Americans, on what grounds 
are pressure groups trying to curtail our cultural freedom? 
To be perfectly plain, we charge them with being un-Ameri- 
can. They are disrupting national unity; their tactics are “di- 
visive.” Why? Are they afraid of democracy? 

In his annual message to Congress on January 4, 1939, the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt spoke of the urgent nec- 
essity of national unity. “Differences of occupation, geog- 
raphy, race and religion,” he declared, “no longer obscure the 
nation’s fundamental unity in thought and action.” Has any- 
thing happened since then to obscure that unity? Or have the 
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victims of the divisiveness complex repudiated President 
Roosevelt’s concept of democracy? 

To a political scientist these complaints seem to come from 
people so completely unacquainted with our great political 
writings that “they know not what they do.” One wonders at 
the reflection such unacquaintance casts upon their own edu- 
cation. Apparently it has left them, in this critical hour, with- 
out an understanding of what democracy means. Considering 
the prominent posts such persons hold in religion and educa- 
tion, are we not justified in sensing alarm over the future of 
free government here in our own United States? 

New York, N. Y. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 


* %* * 


THE CATHOLIC RURAL MOVEMENT 


ITHIN recent decades, the rural movement has 

V V firmly taken root among English-speaking Catholics 
the world over. Ireland has its Muintir Na Tire, 
Australia its National Catholic Rural Movement, Nova 
Scotia its Antigonish program. In the United States it has 
been the National Catholic Rural Life Conference which 
made a progressively deeper impression upon the thinking of 
farmers and nonfarmers alike. All these developments, and 
others not mentioned, indicate that Catholic social thinking, 
after its century-long preoccupation with typically urban 
problems consequent to the Industrial Revolution, is at last 
rediscovering the land. In the years ahead, both Church and 
civil society cannot but be affected by the shift in emphasis. 
The rural movement has been variously interpreted by 
friendly and unfriendly critics as meaning everything from a 
narrow distributist attack upon the machine, to a long-range 
program whereby Catholics sought “to inherit the earth” 
through exploitation of the urban-rural differential birth rate. 
Properly understood, it is neither of these things. Rather, 
the movement represents an honest effort to restore balance to 
religio-social thinking by focusing attention upon the close 
relationship which exists between the human personality and 
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the food-producing soil, between the family and living space 
which the land provides. 

Basic to Catholic rural thinking is the assumption that ex- 
cessively urbanized living harms our personalities, our fam- 
ilies, our civilization. It has certainly helped to lower our 
birth rates below the level required for population replace- 
ment. Since Catholics in the English-speaking countries mani- 
fest an alarming propensity for urbanization, the Church is 
bound to suffer in the course of time, both from depleted num- 
bers and from unbalance in social outlook. Hence the special 
need for a Catholic rural movement. 

Brother Witte has traced in a recent study’ the growth of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, American 
manifestation of the movement, through the quarter-century 
of its existence. Father Edwin V. O’Hara, now Bishop of 
Kansas City, was the one who first called attention to the 
changed population situation which increasing urbanization 
and the slowing down of immigration had brought about. 
Catholics had less than their proportion of the population 
upon the land. Far too few were farmers. Those who were 
all too often lacked adequate religious care and the facilities 
for proper education and social life. Economically, the lot 
of the American farmers, in the period following World 
War I, was precarious. By pointing out these facts, Father 
O’ Hara and his rural-minded confreres gradually brought the 
unbalance in Catholic social organization to public attention. 
Today, the Conference is an integral part of American Cath- 
olic life. The work of the “crusaders” has borne fruit. 

Brother Witte gives us the facts about the urban character 
of the American Church. Using the statistics available, he 
shows how the shortened vision of those who fostered Cath- 
olic urban settlement in the nineteenth century has resulted in 
an unbalanced population distribution which today under- 
mines Catholic life. He also traces the history of the move- 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CRUSADING. A History of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. By Raymond Philip Witte, $.M., Ph.D. Des Moines, Iowa: The National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1948. Pp. xviii, 274. $3.00. 
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ment and presents the program. Under the title “Free 
Lancers” there is an account of the pioneering rural thinking 
of the Irish Catholic Colonization Association, the Central 
Verein, the Catholic Church Extension Society, the Co-op 
Parish Activities Service, and of Monsignor George Hildner, 
whose work in soil conservation has made him something of 
an institution-in himself. 

Of course, the organizational efforts in the 1920’s are re- 
lated, as are the connections with the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, which the early rural life advocates helped pro- 
mote. The conventions are chronicled, and the officers listed. 
A special chapter discusses the work of the diocesan directors. 
Another is devoted to NCRLC publications, and still another 
to various projects in rural living sponsored by Catholics. 
The bibliography of literature touching upon the Catholic 
rural movement in America is especially valuable. This is 
the first time such an extensive list has been compiled. 

Twenty-five Years of Crusading is a significant book. In 
years to come Church historians cannot ignore it, for a prom- 
inent aspect of Catholic life receives detailed attention within 
its covers. In it one can detect the various influences which 
have shaped the thinking of rural Catholic leaders. At one 
time the apostolic motive, of rendering spiritual aid to rural 
Catholics, came to the fore. At another, the distributist think- 
ing of such men as Vincent McNabb was prominent. More 
recently, as at the very beginning, population trends have 
been of great concern. Conservation of resources, healthy 
family living, better rural education, are other problems 
which have occupied Conference members. Today, in the 
third decade of its existence, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has achieved a program of propaganda and edu- 
cation which synthesizes all these elements and presents a co- 
ordinated Christian philosophy of the land. This becomes 
evident as the reader studies the growth related in this first 
history of the movement. 

‘New York, N. Y. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS. 





The Secularist Temper in 
University Life 


RAYMOND J. SONTAG 


olic scholars are seeking careers, and an increasing num- 

ber of American Catholic students are seeking education, 
in non-Catholic institutions of higher learning. Catholics 
should, therefore, know the academic community which so 
many Catholics are entering.’ 

Even one who has spent most of his life studying and teach- 
ing in non-Catholic universities finds it hard to draw a clear 
picture of that community. Each institution is proud of its 
peculiar traditions; more than any other professional group, 
professors repudiate the idea that there really is an “average” 
professor. If this were all, description would be easy. Actually, 
in the things which matter most, all secular colleges and uni- 
versities have much in common; and there certainly is a norm, 
or type, to which few professors conform in every particular, 
but which sets the pattern of American university life. 

The real difficulty is that the last decade has changed aca- 
demic life and thought. The change has been away from ideals 
which academicians only a few years ago thought natural and 
eternal, and toward, if only falteringly toward, ideals which 
Catholics have always thought natural and eternal. The change 
may be only a shift in fashion, and it has not gone very far. 
Since the main lines of the picture are unchanged, it will be 
safest to sketch the academic scene of a decade ago and then 
to suggest very tentatively the changes it may be necessary to 
make in that picture. 

Far more important in that picture than the president, the 

om 


F sic good or ill, an increasing number of American Cath- 


1This address and the two that follow were delivered at the meeting of the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs held at the College of New Rochelle, 
May 16, 1948. 
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buildings, or even the football coach, is the professor. He 
trains the school teacher, who in turn trains the child. He 
trains the professor of the next generation. And he trains the 
doctor, the lawyer, the statesman—and the housewife. His 
influence reaches back to the child, and ahead to the totality 
of the American community. 

In many ways the type of professor which was almost 

universal as recently as a decade ago was among the most 
attractive on the American scene. He was likely to be the son 
of a clergyman, of a professional man in a small city, or of a 
farmer. Whether or not his father was a clergyman, there was 
likely to be a strong religious background which survived in 
an eager desire to convince. His private life was likely to be 
exemplary. He was considerate of others, helpful to students 
and colleagues, passionately devoted to the truth, as he saw 
the truth. He prided himself on his tolerance and broadmind- 
edness, but readily admitted that he was intolerant of hypoc- 
risy, obscurantism, and superstition. 
_ Usually unconsciously, he was likely to connect these with 
Catholicism. Of course he was not anti-Catholic; to be anti- 
Catholic would be bigoted, and it was the Catholics who were 
bigoted. One of the most learned and most gentle of American 
scholars, at the end of a long career as chairman of a great 
department in a great university, remarked that he had never 
engaged a Catholic instructor because if it had been necessary 
to dismiss the instructor for incompetence he, the chairman, 
would have been accused of intolerance. 

Toward his Catholic students, our professor showed every 
consideration, scrupulously avoiding anything which would 
give offense, making clear his conviction that everyone was 
entitled to the faith of his choice, even expressing honest regret 
that he did not have faith such as theirs; but making it clear 
that the relentless pursuit of truth had led him down paths 
which ran in a quite different direction. 

Viewed from the outside, these paths formed a bewildering 
maze. The professed guide through the maze was respect for 
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truth, that is, truth which can be determined by the methods 
of exact science. With this guide, revealed religion was by 
implication shown to be a survival of the days when man 
cowered in helpless terror before the forces of nature. The 
anthropologist would show that primitive peoples had sought 
similar escapes from harsh reality into the realm of comforting 
illusion. The sociologist would show how priestly castes had 
exploited fear of the unknown to insure the privileges of the 
ruling class. The historian would treat the origins of Chris- 
tianity in a lecture on the mystery cults of the ancient world, 
would recount the glories of the medieval Church with the 
nostalgia proper to tales of our innocent childhood, would 
describe somewhat sadly the first awakenings of modern man 
to the world of reality in the Renaissance, would recount the 
agonies of religious strife of the sixteenth century in a tone 
half of anger, half of contempt, and would then push religion 
aside as irrelevant to the centuries when man came to under- 
stand and to master the forces of nature. 

The philosopher took up at this point and, after demonstrat- 
ing how easily all philosophical systems could be demolished, 
proceeded to demonstrate the one system which met all the 
objections raised to all the others; in some universities the 
student would be bewildered to find that there were several 
such completely reasonable and uniquely true philosophies 
represented on the faculty; in other institutions doubt was 
excluded by recruiting the faculty from representatives of one 
school. To one side stood the professors of literature and the 
fine arts, measuring everything sacred and profane by aesthetic 
standards. On the other side, disdainfully aloof, were the 
scientists—usually embarrassed by the presence of the psy- 
chologists—properly contemptuous of the fumbling efforts 
and the inexact standards of their colleagues in the social 
sciences and the humanities. Apart from all, abused by all, 
but confident and powerful, were the professors of education, 
ceaselessly innovating, ceaselessly approaching the ever-reced- 
ing goal of a universal education which would perfect man- 
kind. 
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Uniting the endeavors of all, social scientist and natural 
scientist, humanist and educationalist, was belief in the natural 
goodness of man, in the perfectibility of man, by his own 
efforts, or, more usually, by the efforts of society, and in living 
as the goal of life. For some the vision had faded under the 
harsh light of the cruel events of their day; these retreated 
into skepticism, and were no longer heeded. Only those who 
pursued with unflagging zeal the ideal of the perfectibility 
of man by his own efforts, these alone shaped the fortunes of 
our universities. 

So much for the intellectual climate prevailing in our sec- 
ular universities, until a very few years ago. In the private 
life of the academician the central ideal was decorum. The 
home must be a place of order and quiet, from the trim garden, 
through the efficient kitchen, to the severe good taste of the 
living room. All must always be in readiness so that the unex- 
pected visitor would never be greeted by noise or disorder. 
The climax of home life was the dinner party, which must 
move with the grace which presumed an efficient staff of ser- 
vants, even though, before and after, both husband and wife 
must exhaust themselves so that, for a few hours, everything 
appeared effortless. For the rest, life in the academic house- 
hold revolved around scholarly and civic duties which con- 
sumed all available time and strength. 

In these households, children were a disturbing influence 
and a costly luxury; moreover, they used the time and strength 
needed for responsibilities which were, by general agreement, 
more important. If there were to be children, their coming 
and their lives must be carefully planned in advance so that 
the pattern would not be disturbed. 

That pattern certainly had the beauty of harmony and re- 
straint. Most Americans, in practice, found that it omitted 
too much. Even in the academic home, the pattern was some- 
times broken by passion, and often blurred by a consciousness 
of frustration. But the ideal remained. 

Such was the academic scene until it felt the impact, first 
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of the great depression, then of the second world war, and 
finally of the jungle diplomacy which has followed that war. 
Few academicians, and still fewer academic families, lived 
through those ordeals unchanged. The change in family life 
is most obvious. Decorum is an impossible ideal when there 
are no servants and when housing has become a nightmare. 
The older academician is too often merely outraged by the 
change. The younger also complain, but many professors who 
have visited their younger colleagues have come away startled, 
and envious, at the gaiety, the courage, and the richness of life 
in the shacks and barracks which are an eyesore on every 
campus. Temporarily at least, the young men 4nd women who 
were so long accustomed to fear and separation have given 
the word “family” a vividness which had, for most, been lost 
or half-forgotten. 

The change in thinking is less auininn For our purpose, it 
is enough to report the waning of the unconscious assumption 
that the adherent of a revealed religion, and particularly the 
Catholic, was at best deluded and, if a colleague, ‘unschol- 
arly.” Religion is, for the moment, respectable and on some 
campuses fashionable. Whether, as some argue, this is merely 
a transient shift of fashions, it is too soon to say. Certainly, 
alongside the reawakened consciousness of the importance of 
faith, the old intellectual habits persist, and are still most 
characteristic of teaching and research. 

So, making allowances for all the changes of the last decade, 
it remains true that the Catholic scholar and the Catholic 
student in our secular universities must, if he is to survive 
spiritually, be “otherwise minded.” And it remains true that 
he must live in a community of men and women who have 
common intellectual habits and convictions, who, like all of 
us, are startled and uncomfortable when they meet the “other- 
wise minded,” and who more or less consciously set out to mold 
the dissenter to their pattern, so that all will again be har- 


monious. 
For the Catholic scholar, life in this community is a chal- 
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lenge to be accepted gladly, if he has the knowledge and the 
mature judgment essential for spiritual growth in an environ- 
ment which is, at best, non-Catholic. As St. Paul says, contact 
with those not of our company is an opportunity we must 
eagerly grasp—provided we are “ready to give each questioner 
the right answer.” 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to view with the same com- 
placency the enormous increase of Catholic undergraduates in 
non-Catholic institutions of higher learning. Too few of these 
have either the knowledge or the mature judgment to live 
spiritually without the support of family and parish, with only 
such support as can be given by the relatively few Catholic 
professors and students, and by the Catholic chaplain, if there 
be one. This is a fact which should be squarely faced by 
parents. It should also be faced by the sisters and priests, 
already overworked, who are responsible for the religious edu- 
cation of the young. There is danger, real danger, that faith 
will be lost or weakened. At the very least, the Catholic student 
should possess the courage and the self-confidence of the fresh- 
man who told his “de-bunking” philosophy instructor that he 
was dropping the course: “If you are right, I gain nothing; 
if you are wrong, I lose everything.” 

















Catholic Scholars in 
Secular Universities 


HUGH S. TAYLOR 


opportunity for the practice of the Catholic lay apos- 

tolate. The Divine Command to “go and teach all na- 
tions” is exactly as commanding to a Catholic in the secularist 
halls of many of our colleges and universities as it is to a mis- 
sionary priest contemplating the heathen in far-off lands. It 
is essentially, or must be in the majority of cases, a lay apos- 
tolate. It must be the concern, in the main, of lay professors 
and lay graduate students. It is no milieu for the lukewarm 
Catholic who can do and often does immeasurable harm to the 
Faith. 

There is need for the apostolate even at the undergraduate 
level. How else reach the non-Catholic at that level? If the 
Catholic formation of the child between the ages of six and 
eighteen has been really adequate should it not be possible to 
expect of even Catholic undergraduates their assistance in the 
secularist climate. The Catholic schools and the Catholic 
home may well be judged as to their effectiveness by such a 
criterion. The majority of the product of our school systems 
and our home training pass out from school years, not to the 
secularist climate of the college and university, but to the no 
less materialistic atmosphere of the factory, the workshop or 
the office. If school and home training are inadequate for the 
undergraduate will they not equally fail the nonstudent? The 
presence of Catholic students, strong in faith, diligent in the 
exercise of their sacramental duties, can be, has been, an apos- 
tolic influence in secular colleges. 

What is the necessary equipment? There must be an ability 
to advance an affirmative philosophy, not Catholic dogma, 


Te secular university can be a challenging milieu and 
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but the traditional Hebraic-Christian moral and religious con- 
ception of the spiritual life. It is surprising how broad the 
base of agreement can be between the Catholic and the sincere 
non-Catholic Christian. How can that be realized unless we 
plan to live our lives with and amongst them? 

There must be a determination to persevere in the accumu- 
lation of grace, in the acquisition of spiritual values in an 
environment in which spiritual values often hardly exist or 
play a minor role. 

There must be a courage to say “no,” with reasons to back it 
up, when Catholic values are trespassed upon. 

There must be a capacity to let spiritual assets seep through 
to secular occupations, without special pleading, above all 
without proselytizing—an anxiety to defend truth especially 
when it is misrepresented. 

It is almost superfluous to dwell on the opportunities avail- 
able to the Catholic faculty member in the secular college. Is 
it not the role of anyone in any profession, not merely the 
professor’s profession, “to let your light so shine before men 
that...”? What an excellent opportunity, in the lecture hall 
or laboratory, in the classroom, committee room, faculty club, 
faculty meeting? Can we bring to these a strong intellectual 
equipment, a correct sense of values, a practicing Faithe Is 
the Holy Ghost less effective today than on that first Whit- 
sunday? Can we doubt the effectiveness of the apostolate if 
we ask especially, and often, “that we may be truly wise and 
ever rejoice in His Consolation,” or if, as Maritain said of 
medieval schoolmen, we meet the descending stream of grace 
with the ascending effort of our minds? 

It is essential—not merely desirable but essential—that the 
Catholic lay apostolate in the secular university be in com- 
petent hands. Scholarly achievement and professional stand- 
ing are the necessary prerequisites. The worth of the aposto- 
late increases progressively, perhaps in geometrical or ex- 
ponential progression, with the quality of the scholarship. In 
feudal times, the vote of a lord outweighed the vote of all his 
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feudal subjects. There is still a feudal value to the starred 
scholar. In the secularist climate of the American college or 
university it is immaterial whether the distinguished scholar 
vou seek is a Catholic or a Mormon. What is essential is the 
distinction of the scholarship. Canon Lemaitre, expounding 
the theory of the expanding universe, meeting an Einstein as 
an equal in intellectual exercise, is an asset to the Church 
equally in the California Institute of Technology, or the Cath- 
olic University of America. That there is no dichotomy be- 
tween his studies of the cosmic rays and his daily affirmation, 
Credo in unum Deum, is apparent to all of those with whom 
he can come in contact. 

The necessity to prove oneself extends beyond the campus 
into the professional and learned societies, the professional 
journals and scholarly publications. Here, especially, must 
we be on guard against segregation. There are, it appears, 
solid reasons for the publication of the Catholic Htstortcal 
Review as well as the corresponding American Historical Re- 
view. There may be need for Catholic journals of philosophy 
and sociology. Surely, however, the proper medium for first- 
class chemistry is the Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, for physics the Physical Review. Of a recent volume, 
Science in Progress, a reviewer records: “The most interesting 
story in the book has little to do with the urgent problems of 
human destruction or human welfare that the public now- 
adays is likely to associate with science. It might even be called 
an escapists’ story, for James B. Macelwane, S.J., of Saint 
Louis University, takes us on a pilgrimage to the interior of 
the earth, where change is a matter of millenniums.” That 
story and the notices it receives exemplify the contribution of 
the Catholic scholar to the apostolate. Geology and Genesis 
are tied together in one scientist’s life. In that same volume 
Catholic scientists contributed their proportionate share of the 
chapters. Of how much of the scholarly output of the country 
can that actually be said? 

There is little need to dwell on the difficulties and problems 
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of the faculty member. There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages for him in either urban center or college town. We ought 
to know the antidotes for isolation, discouragement, cynicism, 
and the like. As one regional discussion group sensed, these 
antidotes can be found wherever the battery of the soul can 
be recharged with grace. More than in most professions it is 
essential that the professor’s family life shall be patterned 
closely on the ideal family of Nazareth—else had he better 
repair elsewhere, far from campus life, its intimacies, its 
gossip. . 

As for the graduate student, he has a more difficult task 
than the “secular graduate.” In the pursuit of his doctorate of 
philosophy he must pursue not only his technical objective but 
also his Catholic development and philosophy. He should 
have acquired it in its basic essentials before he comes; he must 
keep it alive, nourish and develop it while he is there. He has 
this advantage, that he can have the means of grace for the 
asking. But, it is our responsibility to see that he can get what- 
ever else he needs, in study groups, in personal contacts with 
Catholic faculty men, and with competent chaplains multi- 
plied manifold. The President emeritus of one of our im- 
portant Catholic colleges told recently of several thousand 
Catholic students on an adjacent university campus—the 
largest Catholic congregation in the city. Several thousand 
strong—with one chaplain, worked almost to death! Can we 
be surprised if faith becomes lukewarm—if the student lacks 
the essentials for spiritual well-being? Are not these men and 
women those upon whom we have to rely for much of the 
future lay apostolate? Is it not true that, in the British univer- 
sities, in Toronto, by the establishment of religious houses of 
study; by the establishment of affiliated Catholic colleges, 
each staffed by the ablest intellectuals in the ranks of the clergy, 
sent there for the express care of the student, there exists a 
powerful agency for the promotion of Catholic culture and 
Catholic spirituality? Does not the story of Catholicism in 
the British universities from the time of Newman to the pres- 
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ent testify to the vitality of that work? Can we match Britain’s 
record in the conversion of the intellectual to Catholicism? 

The Catholic professor has to share the burden with the 
chaplain. His also is the responsibility. To the extent to which 
a faculty member conscientiously devotes himself to this apos- 
tolate, among graduates, or undergraduates, to that degree is 
he fortifying his own spiritual well-being. The Catholic Com- 
mission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, through its mem- 
bers on the campus of the secular university can, by drawing 
into its local meetings young Catholic instructors and students, 
achieve the dual objective of making its own work better 
known and, at the same time, fortifying those who must labor 
in this apostolate. 

One final remark: It is a plea for the larger intrusion. of 
the Catholic, deliberately, into the secular college and uni- 
versity. That is where the firing line lies. Those of you who 
are in the Catholic colleges are relatively in the safe zone, to 
the rear. The least we can ask of you is your prayers. To the 


extent that you withdraw from the task, to that extent do you 
abandon the secular institutions to the secularist and to the 
pagan; to that extent do you, not the secularists, increase the 
secular climate. And it may be that, one day, you might be 
confronted with that sin. 


WY 
AIS. 











Reversing the 
Secularist Drift 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY 


HE starting point of these summary reflections may be 
put in the considered words of one of the greatest of 
contemporary Catholic thinkers: “Underneath the 

countless surface currents that are bearing in all directions the 

thought of our contemporaries, there is, it seems, a deeper 
current that long ago set in—one might perhaps better call 
it an enveloping drift: by the action of a considerable portion 
of its élite of thinkers Western humanity is denying its Chris- 
tian origins and turning away from God.” The drift, as 
described by P. de Lubac, is toward an atheism that con- 
sciously sets out to be “positive, organic, constructive,” a 
dynamic anti-Christianity and anti-theism, bent on destroying 
in its very terms the problem of God by destroying the tradi- 
tional concept of man, and setting in its place a positive new 
ideal—a humanism without God, supported by all the 
resources of science, and invested with messianic pretensions. 

This is the new “thing” that has appeared on the human 

horizon—a thing much bigger than any of its human creators 

or servants, that organizes them at the same time that they 
organize it; for it is in effect a new organization of the world, 
without God, and therefore against man. 

The appearance of this new thing puts to the Catholic 
intellectual, individually and in his solidarity with his fellow 
Catholic thinkers, two fundamental problems that are also 
responsibilities. One is a problem of understanding; the other 
is a problem of action. The “élite of thinkers” by whose action 
humanity is being cut adrift from its religious and meta- 
physical moorings—who are they and what do they teach? 


1H. de Lubac, S.J., Le drame de l’humanisme athée (Paris: Spes, 1945), p. 7. 
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And the élite of Catholic thinkers—how shall they launch a 
vigorous counteraction? 


I 


The initial responsibility of the Catholic intellectual is, 
then, that of undertaking a comprehensive analysis of the 
present intellectual, cultural, and spiritual situation in its 
totality. If we are to interpret the world, as we must, even to 
itself, our first duty is to understand it, in detail, with full 
realism, under abnegation of the easy generalities with which 
the world is ordinarily denounced. The ringing phrases of 
the prophets of doom serve their purpose, which is to alarm 
the Christian conscience that it may flee error and evil. But 
there is a more comprehensive purpose, which is to enlighten 
the Christian intelligence that it may overcome error and 
evil. In this higher doctrinal task the Catholic intellectual is 
enlisted; therefore he must know with fuller sympathy and 
speak with greater nicety, conscious always of his primal duty 
to seek and love and liberate the truth that is at the heart of 
every error. 

In the United States this initial intellectual responsibility 
takes on a particular urgency at the present moment; for it is 
a moment of definably special crisis. Take St. Thomas’ state- 
ment of the essential twofold human endowment, that man 
“has reason—and hands,” and you will have the terms in 
which the crisis may be broadly stated: in the United States 
the traditional cultural emphasis has been on the “hands’’; 
now an emphasis on “reason” begins to be needed. In the 
past we have been largely content to use our hands (and 
the practical intelligence that guides the hands and devises 
tools to be the prolongations, as it were, of the human hands) 
in the work of building a City, an order of democratic institu- 
tions and culture. Now, however, we are being compelled to 
pause and reflect on the manner of our building and on the 
foundations on which it rests. The impulse to speculative 


*Summa Theol., 1, q. 91, a. 3 ad 2m. 
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reflection has been twofold. Under severe challenge from 
without, American culture is being forced more explicitly to 
formulate its own premises and goals, more consciously to 
experience its own dynamisms. It must justify itself to itself. 
Again, the realization has struck home to many that in the 
course of all our furious building we have succeeded in erect- 
ing an immense structure that encloses—a vacuum. The in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual vacuities perceptible in many 
regions of American culture have given rise to the anxious 
reflection, How shall these hollow emptinesses, within man, 
within his institutions, be filled? 

I am suggesting that an alteration in the American attitude 
is discernible—a relenting of an old emphasis on the prac- 
tical, a turn to more speculative rationalization. The phe- 
nomenon needs verification in detail. But accepting it as the 
fact, and putting it in the context of the world-wide “drift” 
of thought and feeling defined above, one must ask a series of 
grave questions. Is this drift catching also the United States 
in its current? And how strongly? What is the stage of growth 
among us of a purposively secularist, even atheist, humanism? 
How far is American secularism a negation and how far is 
it a positive creed? Is it any longer simply a pragmatic atti- 
tude, born of a careless or a critical agnosticism, or is it becom- 
ing a consciously formed philosophy? ‘To what extent is the 
American college an instrument of its construction and propa- 
gation? And what areas of life are coming under its con- 
trol? The contemporary critical reflection on the meaning 
and foundations of democracy—how much is it under the 
intellectual guidance of traditional Christian principle, how 
much under the untrustworthy sentimental guidance of a 
vague humanitarian mysticism, how much under the more 
sinister guidance of forces that owe nothing to Christian 
inspiration? In sum, at a moment of crisis in our national 
growth, when American thought and manners of institutional 
life are being organized with new reflectiveness, is this organi- 
zation taking place without us—without God or even against 


Hime 
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These are important questions, to which we badly need 
answers—exact answers that can be reached only by careful 
study. Otherwise our intellectual apostolate will lack focus, 
will risk preoccupation with the peripheral, will waste itself 
in manning breaches not under attack, what time the enemy 
streams through other, unguarded gates. We need to know, 
for instance, the exact strength of the most prominent candi- 
date for filling the spiritual vacuum at the interior of our 
culture; I mean the myth of “democracy as a religion,” a 
secularist faith, created without reference to God or any 
transcendent law, claiming to be the successor to sectarian 
Christianity, a more peaceful creed and a more operative one, 
with a higher, more unifying mission, and more totally salvific 
resources. Again, we need to know more than we do about 
the impact of science on our culture, about the climate of 
opinion it has created, about the concept of “reality,” the 
imaginative picture of the universe it has fostered, about 
the mental habits it has induced, and especially about the 
redemptive significance it attributes to itself as a method of 
controlling human life and transforming the conditions of 
its living. 

I am myself much concerned about the way in which 
Science (I do not mean just the scientific disciplines but the 
total pervading “thing” that has about acquired for itself a 
capital letter) is tending to undermine the bases of that high 
intellectualism which, together with the dogmatic principle, 
is of the essence of Catholicism. The tendency of the “thing” 
is to narrow the field of reality and the scope of intelligence, 
to accord primacy to the material and make the spiritual only 
the symbol of the material, to confine all thinking to the cate- 
gories of the temporal, the quantitative, the relative, to assert 
sheer process and deny all order, to discard finality in favor 
of efficiency and the “idea” in favor of the “fact,” to regard 
anthropology and psychology as the supreme sciences of man, 
enthroned in place of philosophy and theology. There is in 
all this a certain defacement of the image of God in man— 
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a disintegration of rationality, a movement of man toward 
absorption in matter and its processes. Human nature itself 
is being devaluated, in the devaluation of that high faculty 
whereby man is radically capable of God and of grace. And 
the Church, which loves intelligence itself hardly less than 
its sacrifice in faith, is deeply concerned. 


Il 


The contemporary intellectual milieu therefore puts to the 
Catholic intelligence a problem of understanding. “The first 
apostolate at the present crossroads is in the realm of thought,” 
said Cardinal Suhard;* and perhaps its first phase consists 
in the mastering of today’s myriad currents of thought that, 
insofar as they are part of an immense “drift,” are carrying 
Western man away from his origins and from God. However, 
there is then the further more decisive phase—that of revers- 
ing the drift, of altering the secularist climate. This is an 
enormous subject, on which I offer only some suggestions. 

The initial one is that the Catholic intellectual and the 
Catholic college and university must resolutely refuse to suc- 
cumb to what is perhaps the most insidious temptation—the 
“temptation of Thabor.” There is perhaps some self-examina- 
tion needed here. Again I merely suggest the questions. Is 
the Catholic scholar a self-inclosed spiritual monad in a sec- 
ularist world? And is the Catholic institution of learning 
simply a citadel, a fortress of defense, or an asylum of 
escape? Does it exist on the periphery or at the center of the 
present cultural crisis? Has it an orientation rather sectarian 
than Catholic in the adequate sense? It is the focus of purely 
centripetal movements, all its currents incoming, none out- 
going? 

Whatever be the actual case (and it bears, I say, examina- 
tion), one thing must be considered indisputable—that the 
Catholic college and university today ought to be the point 
of departure for a missionary effort out into the thickening 


8Pssor ou déclin de VEglise (Paris: Les Editions du Vitrail, 1947), p. 42. 
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secularist intellectual and spiritual milieu. Their function 
in the Church and in regard of the children of the Church 
requires to be completed by discharge of a function in the 
world and in regard of those who stand without. It is not 
enough to stand firm against the drift; for after one has stood 
firm, the drift itself still continues to sweep other minds and 
souls off into the shallows and on to the rocks. 

What is needed in this respect is perhaps not so much con- 
viction that this intellectual function ad extra is a responsi- 
bility, as confidence that the responsibility may indeed be 
effectively discharged. The imposing question that gives 
pause is, Can the drift be reversed, the climate altered? But 
the rapid answer, cutting short the pause, must be a confident 
Yes. A Yes spoken not with blind confidence, but with a 
coldly intelligent, fervently faithful confidence; for we have 
available all the doctrine of Pius XI, and its elaborations 
by other thinkers, in regard of the techniques of social change; 
it remains only to apply them with proper adaptations to 
the problems of an intellectual milieu. What an élite of 
thinkers have done—consider, for instance, that a bare hand- 
ful of men accomplished the intellectual revolution of the 
eighteenth century—another élite can do. 

Nor is it difficult to know what should be the fulcrum of 
their effort. Every milieu has its key institutions that set its 
tone and determine the pressures that it will exert. And the 
crucial institution in the case is the university graduate school. 
An Episcopalian minister of long educational experience, Dr. 
Bernard Iddings Bell, writing recently of the problem of 
religion in education, put his finger on the matter when he 
noted the intellectual dependence of the college faculty as 
well as student on the graduate and professional schools, in 
which attitudes, opinions, the whole “set” of thought are 
fixed: “In short, the core of any problem having to do with 
American higher education, including the problem of 
religion, will be found not in the colleges but in the universi- 
ties and, within the universities themselves, not in their 
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undergraduate sections but among the research scholars in 
the graduate and professional schools.’”* Nothing could be 
more true, more fundamental to the problem of the intellec- 
tual apostolate, and I may add, more hopeful; for there are 
probably no more than half a dozen centers of learning in 
the United States that are essentially determinant of a whole 
intellectual drift. 

Here would be the field for which “missionaries” would 
need to be trained. The term is doubtless bad, as suggesting 
“evangelization” in some narrow sense. I am thinking of 
‘‘presence”’ in these centers on the only title which admits to 
presence—ability, learning, scholarly achievement. The active 
finality of such “presence” and the manner of achieving it 
would be difficult to define; there is need of study and experi- 
ment here, for in the field of the intellectual apostolate all is 
pioneering. At all events, the basic thing would be alliance 
with the intrinsic purpose of the university—teaching, re- 
search, writing, direction of studies, conference; and then, in 
and through this intellectual work, as itself an apostolic 
medium, the mediation of Christian truth and the Christian 
spirit to the institution itself, in ways that only they could 
come upon who were actually about the work of mediation. 
No one could say with programmatic apriorism what the 
opportunities would be; but one can say this: granted that at 
the moment almost the whole weight of higher learning in 
the United States is being thrown against all that we mean by 
Catholic intellectualism and Catholic faith, it would be quite 
possible to shift this weight by conscious, directed, collective 
effort. Obviously, an effective intellectual apostolate does not 
just happen; there is organization needed. On the other hand, 
I do not think that this is the kind of apostolate that can be 
or should be highly organized; always it will be intensely 
personal. However, there are perhaps three things that can 
be done, by way of mobilization—to call it that—of resources. 
We have in fact three great resources. 


4“Studying Religion in Universities,’ Christian Century, Sept. 22, 1948, p. 975. 
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The first is both a quantity and a quality of intelligence. 
It exists on the campuses of our Catholic colleges. But there 
is too little conscious effort made to locate it, stimulate it, and 
do what one can to turn it to the uses of the intellectual apos- 
tolate. I say, “do what one can”; for there are limitations. 
The intellectual apostle must needs be first and last a scholar. 
And scholarship results from an autonomous dynamism. It has 
its Own separate roots in a strange special soil. It is not the 
automatic result of piety, for instance, as if one would love 
learning simply because one loves God. Basically, one loves 
learning simply because one loves learning, and for this high 
love is willing to submit to the rigorous disciplines of the 
scholarly life. It is not possible therefore to “promote” schol- 
arship any more than it is possible to improvise it. 

However, it is possible to create the conditions under which 
this autonomous dynamism will assert itself. Every savant is 
the product of a milieu, part of a tradition, in which ideals 
of scholarship prevail and are illustrated in living models. 
He first came to know his own powers in the midst of those 
who were exercising theirs; his aspirations began to stir under 
the lift of a communal aspiration surrounding him. As 
Thomas had his Albert and Bellarmine his Lessius, so every 
master, while a pupil, had a master from whom he caught 
the ideal of being master. Does not this point to a responsi- 
bility that rests in solidum on the Catholic college faculty— 
the responsibility of creating and sustaining an atmosphere 
favorable to the cultivation of high intelligence. In the rou- 
tine training of the ordinary “good Catholic,” we perhaps do 
well enough; but I sometimes think we fail those who are most 
gifted. Moreover, in addition to the task of creating the con- 
ditions wherein a love of learning may grow, if its roots are 
there, there is the further task of recognizing the talent that 
appears, and urging upon it, with all discretion indeed but 
with a measure of challenge, the vocation to scholarship. The 
secular universities (one thinks of Princeton, for instance) 
have set us a pattern here that we would have done well to 
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devise ourselves. (There arises here, as always, a financial 
problem—that of paying the way through graduate school of 
many able students who have the equipment and the inclina- 
tion for scholarly work but who without assistance could not 
go on to it.) 

Deliberate recruiting of talent is a first step. There is the 
further one of forming for this peculiarly exigent apostolate 
those who embrace it. Here of course we have as our resources 
the whole doctrine, the whole sacramental reality of the 
Church and her indwelling Spirit. The problem is to use 
these infinite resources; more particularly it is the problem 
of conceiving and administering the special type of spiritual 
formation that is needed. This raises of course the whole 
question of a “lay spirituality.” Something has been done on 
. the subject for the “man of action’; not much has been done 
for the “man of thought.” This is a subject in itself; 1 would 
only say that the problem of the spiritual formation of the 
young graduate student (I am chiefly supposing that he is 
in a secular graduate school) and his continuing formation 
as professor or research scholar is one to which the priest 
and the layman must address themselves cooperatively. 
Admittedly, the problems of the spiritual life are always 
generically the same—prayer, active charity, self-discipline, 
liturgical and sacramental practice, the development of the 
virtues, growth in self-knowledge, attention to particular calls 
of the Holy Spirit, etc. But in a lay context, and in an intel- 
lectual context, they rise in particular forms and need a solu- 
tion that is properly nuancée. This solution can be given its 
nice form only by one who stands within the context, aided by 
the priest, who always in a sense stands without. The religious 
and apostolic formation of the Christian intellectual is a task 
of great delicacy; perhaps a Bernard could write a new 
De Consideratione so pointed as to be a manual of guidance 
in its accomplishment, but I suspect, as I say, that any man- 
ual on the subject would have to be done with the assistance 
of a lay hand. 
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The third great resource for an effective intellectual aposto- 
late is one that the Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs by its sheer existence, as it were, dramatizes. 
I mean the intellectual and spiritual solidarity that is so much 
our Catholic birthright (and so little, I at times think, our 
Catholic achievement). How needful this solidarity—as real- 
ized and made fruitful of action—has become must be evident 
to anyone who considers the situation that confronts us. Today 
no isolated solutions are good enough, because there are no 
isolated problems. Everything has become part of everything 
else, and—non omnia possumus omnes. Therefore collective 
thought has become the order of the day. It has always been 
a Catholic thing; is not the mighty edifice of Scholasticism 
a testimony to its efficacy? Our concept of the studium has 
always been that of a corporation of scholars in living contact 
with one another, mind clashing with mind, and out of the 
conflict, which is also a collaboration, emerging a corpus doc- 
trinae, that becomes the common property of the corporation. 
Today a new vitalization of this ancient Catholic principle 
is imperative. I should take quite seriously Cardinal Suhard’s 
statement: “The hour is come in which the greatest service 
that could be rendered to the Church and her children would 
be to put together the ‘Christian Summa’ of the world that is 
now taking shape.’” It will not, he adds, be the work of a day, 
or of one man. It could not ever be enclosed within the covers 
of one book. It is a synthesis on which a multitude of minds, 
from all the intellectual disciplines, must labor—philosopher 
and scientist, artist and theologian, historian and jurist, jour- 
nalist and littérateur, psychologist and pastor, moralist and 
statesman. In its elaboration Newman’s “principle of per- 
sonality” will still be valid; for thinking must always be done 
by individual men. But the complementary principle of soli- 
darity will likewise be valid; for the materials of thought 
have today become too vast for one man’s mastery. (To take 
one example, who could assimilate enough history, political 


5Loc. cit. 
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philosophy and political science and sociology, canon law 
and theology to effect the needed synthesis of Catholic 
thought, in its historical and doctrinal dimensions, on the 
problem indicated under the rubric, ‘““Church and State’’?) 

For this needed collective and cooperative work we have 
the resources. There is our unity of faith, our shared philoso- 
phy, our singleness of apostolic aim. There is too our Chris- 
tian friendship, that makes possible fierce argument and much 
disagreement, under preservation of the bonds of union that 
will lead argument and disagreement to peaceful issue. As a 
symbol of this friendship, newly cemented, and therefore a 
promise of fruitful collaboration in and toward the intel- 
lectual apostolate, the CCICA stands significantly on the 
scene. 














Man, Humanity, and 
Humanism 
Amsterdam’s Verdict 


THURSTON N. DAVIS 


Te topics discussed by the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy range through an extremely wide 
field and its printed proceedings run to the bulky pro- 
portions of almost a thousand pages. It is, however, only to 
those papers which treat the assigned theme of the Congress 
that this article would direct attention. For with the sure 
touch of those who sense the vital concerns of their age, the 
organizing committee set before the members of the Tenth 
Congress the problem of “Man, Humanity, and Humanism.” 
Thus, from the eleventh to the eighteenth of August, 1948, 
Amsterdam heard the verdict of the philosopher on that 
perennial question, more stridently urgent than ever in its 
demands for a solution, What is the meaning of man? The 
very variety of the answers given, the intensity with which 
these judgments were handed down, the current ideological 
struggles which they underscored, the significant geographical 
distribution of the proponents of these divergent humanisms— 
to say nothing of the meaningfulness of the subject itself—all 
seem to make imperative a summary of the positions taken and 
an attempt to trace the great lines of divergence. 

Hewing our way through the inevitable impression of chaos 
which results from a first reading, we find that we come at 
length to the point where we can roughly classify the many 
voices of this Babel into the distinct dialects of their proper 
ideologies. Thus, some propound the philosophy of the “new 
man” of Marx and Engels; a few voices are raised in support 
of a Christian humanism; still others speak with the wavering 
accent of the uncommitted. At the time of the Congress the 
impression was conveyed by the press that the Marxist con- 
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tingent, though vocal, was not a serious contender for honors. 
Reviewing these papers at leisure, however, especially with 
an eye to their numerical distribution throughout these dif- 
ferent groups, we discover that whereas the “uncommitted” 
humanists are departmentalized into many heterogeneous sub- 
groups and the Christians have very little to say in explanation, 
of their own humanism, the single-minded Marxist delegates 
leave no doubt as to their cohesion, their numerical strength, 
and their assumption that the future belongs to them. 


MARXIAN HUMANISM 


Those at Amsterdam who professed the new humanism of 
the Marxian dialectic wrote with an almost youthful vigor, 
at times with that pressing overtone of conviction which be- 
longs rather to the evangelist than to the philosopher. In fact, 
as would be evident to anyone who knows the history of 
atheistic humanism,’ they were frankly preaching an evangel, 
for the Marxian theory of man is nothing if it does not pretend 
to be the “good news” of a purely mundane salvation. This, 
of course, means salvation in the sheerly natural order, a 
salvation without God, one which is to be achieved by man 
and for man, and which is possible only after God has been 
destroyed in the interest of humanity. Marxian humanism, 
therefore, is essentially an atheistic humanism. However, its 
atheism is not what we generally term “vulgar” atheism, that 
is, it does not limit itself to the vulgar atheist’s simple denial 
of the existence of God. It denies God, but it does so in the 
name of man who is God’s heir. God must vacate His heaven, 
declares the Marxist, and heaven itself must be brought down 
to earth by a triumphant, forward-moving, and emancipated 
humanity. “The religion of the workers is a religion without 


God,” wrote Marx, “because it seeks to restore the divinity of 


man.’”” 





1H. de Lubac, Le drame de l’humanisme athée (3° éd.; Paris, 1945), passim. This 
erudite and readable study still awaits an English translator. 
2Cited by de Lubac, of. cit., p. 38. 
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It was from Feuerbach that Marx and Engels learned this 
crusading brand of atheism.* Feuerbach conceived of religion 
as an alienation by man of his proper dignity and greatness. 
Man, he taught, has transferred to an illusory being all 
the attributes which, had they been retained and developed 
by man himself, would have enriched and gladdened human 
life. By this process of alienation God came into being—the 
repository of all the eminent perfections that might have 
belonged to man. The richer this God became, said Feuer- 
bach, the more man himself was impoverished, for God could 
have no perfection which He had not received through the 
gratuitous self-spoliation of man. Though religion was for 
Feuerbach one of the necessary stages of human development, 
it none the less remained a parasitic thing, a self-mutilation by 
humanity which must one day cease if man were to realize his 
destiny. The day on which man learned that the only God 
to be adored is man himself would be the beginning of a new 
era in the life of the race. God would be dead, and man 
would inherit the earth and the future. 

Such was the vigorous and frightful kind of atheistic hu- 
manism which Feuerbach bequeathed to Marx and Engels. 
It has impregnated all Marxian thought from the beginning. 
We are not surprised, therefore, to discover the Feuerbachian 
theogony propounded at Amsterdam by Charalampos Theo- 
doridis of Athens. Whether he consciously intended to bolster 
the Marxian position we cannot say, but we do know that his 
theory will not offend the Cominform. He writes: “God is 
simply that part of our ego which is projected outside our- 
selves and personified. It is himself that man adores in his 
God.”* 

Feuerbach’s atheism was adopted also by Nietzsche, who 
absorbed it through his reading of Schopenhauer and his per- 


3De Lubac, of. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
4C. Theodoridis, “Sur l’origine de l’idée de Dieu,” Proceedings of the Xth Inter- 


national Congress of Philosophy (preprinted, 1948; cited hereafter as Proc.), pp. 
274-277. Cf. p. 275: “Or cette partie de notre moi projetée au dehors et personifiée, 
c'est Dieu. Ce que homme adore en son Dieu, c'est lui-méme.” 
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sonal contact with Wagner.’ Now Nietzsche analyzed the 
tragedy of modern history in the West as nihilism, a result 
which finds its cause, he said, in “the death of God.” If the 
Christian God is “dead,” he held, then the old Christian moral 
values will be swept away. Since European culture rests on 
these values, it follows that this culture itself is dying; it is 
threatened with nihilism because there are no other values for 
it to adopt. At this point Nietzsche rejoined Feuerbach in 
asserting that while the ‘“‘death” of God is a besetting danger 
for Western culture, it is likewise the greatest of opportunities 
for human liberation. If God is “dead,” then the future be- 
longs to man who must now transvaluate all his old values 
and effect his own deification. We find a thorough critique 
of the Nietzschean humanism in a paper presented to the 
Congress by the English Jesuit, Father F. C. Copleston. He 
shows how Nietzsche’s every effort to escape the danger of 
nihilism was foredoomed to lead him back to nihilistic con- 
clusions, since after the “death of God” no absolute values 
remained, and Nietzsche’s doctrine of the Eternal Recurrence 
merely “underlined the purposelessness and meaninglessness 
of existence . . . [a philosophy which] leads straight to that 
of Albert Camus, to the philosophy of the absurd. . . . The 
philosophy of Nietzsche shows us that there is no way out 
of nihilism on his premises.”® Father Copleston’s analysis 
is of great value in delineating the differences which must be 
looked for between the optimistic humanism of the Marxists 
and the pessimistic humanism of the contemporary French 
existentialists. Both Marx and the Sartre-Camus group have 
accepted the “death of God” proclaimed by Feuerbach and 
Nietzsche, but the Marxist has staunchly refused to admit the 
absurdity and nihilism to which his first principles commit 
him. 

How far Marxian humanism is from an admission of the 
purposelessness and absurdity of existence can be witnessed 


5De Lubac, of. cit., pp. 40-41. 
6F, C. Copleston, “Nietzsche’s Idea of Man,” Proc. pp. 256-258. Cf. pp. 257-258. 
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in the forthright paper of Arnost Kolman of Prague, “The 
Tasks of Contemporary Philosophy in the Struggle for New 
Humanism.”" There is no pessimism here. Rather, he buoy- 
antly informs the Congress that our current unrest, far from 
being a sign of approaching death, can be explained only as 
the birth pangs of a world which is bringing forth a “new 
man” and a new humanism.* This humanism rests upon “the 
idea of a society of free men living together in peace and 
friendship,”’* an ideal which, though it remained for thousands 
of years a mere utopian dream, has now been turned into the 
“everyday practice of a tenth of mankind.” The progressive 
thinkers of all countries must unite, and when they do they 
will find “in the vanguard of fighters for new humanism the 
Slavonic nations, which gave to the world .. . the glorious 
humanists of the great Russian nation.”” To this roster of 
humanists, Kolman writes, the Czech people—so long re- 
nowned for their revolutionary protest against medieval 
oppression—have recently added their own humanists. Yet, 
no matter how zealous and able the philosophers of the past 
may have been in their struggle for the great ideal, they were, 
as mere “philosophical” humanists, foredoomed to defeat. To 
philosophy it was necessary to add “power,” and this power 
is now at last a reality, ready to implement philosophy with 
the dynamic and crusading force which today bolsters “the 
new doctrine of humanism created by Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and Stalin.”” 

There are, according to Kolman, certain fundamental ob- 
jectives which the philosopher of this new humanism must 
bear in mind. Certain of these are negative—objectives to be 
destroyed: the teaching of racial and national exclusiveness, 


7Proc., pp. 183-184. 

8Cp. Emmanuel Card. Suhard, Essor ou déclin de l’église (Paris, 1947), pp. 3-5. 
This world-famous pastoral letter is now available in an English translation: Growth 
or Decline, tr. J. A. Corbett (South Bend, Ind., 1948). 

*Proc., p. 183. 

10Proc., loc. cit. 

1Proc., p. 184. 

12Proc., p. 184. 
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the cult of war, social and personal defeatism, the lowering 
of the dignity of man, irrationalism and mysticism (by which 
he unquestionably means Christianity), and finally—here 
allow me to quote Kolman’s naive but interesting English— 
‘the looking in life and man only for their dark sides.” Other 
objectives, however, are extremely positive. ‘The duty of con- 
temporary philosophy 

...is to strengthen the confidence in the final victory of such an order that 
will put an end to the social inequality and servitude of men and which 
will destroy the primary roots of their moral depravity, to educate in the 
young generation the aspiration to fight for it, the confidence in their own 
strength, to support the pathos of creative genius, the enthusiasm for all- 
conquering labour.”® 

These are the objectives. All who are true “partisans of the 
optimistic life-view, all adherents of humanism, all who are 
convinced that human progress will win can and must 
unite....”* It is precisely this militant optimism, this fixed 
purpose of achieving definite positive as well as negative goals, 
this supreme assurance that the future belongs to those who 
believe in the future, which make the Marxist so formidable 
an enemy in the present struggle for the mind and heart of 
mankind. To think of Marxism as a mere agent of destruction, 
as a negative force motivated only by hatred and prone only 
to divide and disrupt, is to perceive only half of its program. 
Its burning eye is fixed on the distant day when it will be able 
to build the City of Man on the ruins of the City of God. For 
Marxism is a perverted religious creed, with an unwavering 
faith in man, hope in the future, and charity for all that is 
not God. Reading this obscure little paper of Arnost Kolman, 
so unobtrusively tucked into the proceedings between a paper 
on the phenomenology of the historical present and another 
on intuitionistic logic, one recalls the words of the [nterna- 
tionale which are echoed here. Now if this can be done in the 
green wood of a philosophical congress. . . . 






13Proc., p. 184. 
14Proc., p. 184. 
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Much more guardedly, but with the same fundamental pre- 
occupations, John Somerville” of New York tries his hand 
at the same problem of philosophy’s role in the modern world. 
According to Somerville, it is necessary for “any thinker in- 
clined to place mankind first and foremost” to face up to the 
all-important problem of what can be done to insure man’s 
future against the threat of the atom. One important need is 
for “ideological toleration,” by which he means that all ideol- 
ogies which teach the superiority of peace to war have an equal 
right to exist. This would exclude Nazi-Fascism, he con- 
tinues, “but not Communism.'. . . We are supposed to have 
learned the lesson of religious toleration. Ideologies are the 
social religions of today.” 

Quite a different dish is the paper of Antonio Banfi of 
Milan,” who is not content merely to sound the tocsin in the 
manner of the two papers we have considered, but elaborates 
a serious historical thesis on the meaning of the Marxian 
dialectic in relation to the new humanism. Here again we 
find that same note of high hopefulness which characterizes 
all the Marxists’ contributions. Modern civilization, writes 
Banfi, rests upon the creative self-development of the working 
classes, and modern man can no longer be considered as a 
metaphysical being who enshrines eternal values. The new 
man is the “Copernican” man—real man in all his concrete 
determinations, situated in a tiny pocket of an infinite universe, 
a universe which by the critical power of human reason mani- 
fested in creative labor man gradually penetrates and masters, 
thus continually creating himself and his world on the loom 
of history. Despite the several reactionary currents of modern 
thought which have attempted to nullify this great forward- 
moving march of man in history, Banfi continues, it is now 
clear that the critical, antimetaphysical, historical, and dialec- 


15The Need for a New Humanism: The Problem of Peace,” Proc., pp. 580-582. 

16Proc., p. 581. Cf. also a second paper by John Somerville, “Democracy and 
Freedom: Towards Peace between Liberal Democratic and Soviet Concepts,” Prec., 
pp. 583-585. 

1™T *homme copernicain,’ Proc., pp. 935-938. 
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tical forces in modern philosophy are winning the day. Kant, 
Hegel, and Marx have joined hands. From this convergence 
of revolutionary forces there have resulted a “speculative con- 
sciousness of a new civic world” and “the foundation of a free 
constructive humanism in the historical sense.’* The most pro- 
found meaning of historical growth has been discovered in the 
system of production, and the dialectical law of its evolution 
is now seen to be class struggle. Thus, 

To create a self-conscious working class is to create at once both a conscious- 
ness of its historical position and a realization of its function of universality, 
since it is only by the struggle and the victory of this class that there become 
possible the liberation of society from the internal contradiction which hinders 
its free development and the creation of a truly concrete and human uni- 
versality. It is here that we must locate the ethic of the Copernican man, 
who, by collective labor illumined by reason, makes himself together with 
his world, and so achieves his complete self-realization.'® 

That a synthesis of individualism and democracy provides 
the key to the “radiant future” of man is the judgment handed 
down to the Congress by still another delegate from the Soviet- 
controlled part of Europe, Narcyz Lubnicki,” whose paper 
is a tissue of oddly qualified Marxist dogmas. Individualism 
is for Lubnicki an immediate conclusion from the application 
of criticism to life and to culture. Critical thinking is essen- 
tially empirical, he maintains, and it is simply false to declare 
that any suprasensible reality enjoys an empirically verifiable 
existence, while it is meaningless to affirm the reality of an 
object which transcends experience. These theses, briefly pre- 
faced to his argument, lead Lubnicki to assert that in the 
realm of human culture there is no other reality except the 


18Proc., p. 938. 
19Proc., p. 938: “Créer la conscience de la classe ouvriére est créer en méme temps 


la conscience de sa position historique et de sa fonction d’universalité en tant que 
seulement par sa lutte et sa victoire il est possible de libérer la société de la con- 
tradiction interne qui empéche son libre développement et de créer la véritable 
universalité concréte et humaine. Voici en effet |’éthicité de l'homme copernicain, qui 
dans l’oeuvre collective illuminée de la raison se construit soi-méme avec son monde 


et atteint sa pleine expansion.” 
20“Individualisme et Démocratie,” Proc., pp. 291-294. 
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human individual. “God,” “Humanity,” “Race,” and the 
like are all “ideal, logico-emotional constructions.”” Since 
He is only a human ideal, says Lubnicki, God cannot be a 
legislator for man’s moral life; human morality is sheerly 
autonomous. Let man therefore free himself at last from 
the Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl he experiences toward all 
‘Transcendent Makers and Superior Beings,” so that he may 
“climb the joyous road of individualism which permits him 
to develop infinitely his own forces and potentialities.”” At 
this point Lubnicki bolsters his argument with apposite quota- 
tions from Plato, Marx, Engels, and Lenin. 

The second half of his paper is concerned with the innate, 
psychological “sympathy” which binds his disparate individ- 
uals to the social ideal of democratic life. All the rigor of 
Lubnicki’s empirical epistemology melts away as he ap- 
proaches such suprasensible realities as sympathy, love, friend- 
ship, compassion, fidelity, and solidarity. For him these are 
evidently realities, yet how his earlier theses allow him to find 
them real or knowable is not explained. At any rate, it is upon 
such sentiments as these that we must construct the democratic 
collectivity of the future.” 

Interestingly enough, from Lubnicki’s Marxian trumpet 
there issue several uncertain sounds before he brings his paper 
to a close. He raises two problems, both of which are presum- 
ably resolved by his suggestion of a merger between individ- 
ualism and democratic sympathy. After a brief philippic 
against those antidemocratic states which are secretly prepar- 
ing war against the high-minded and peace-loving alliance of 
democracies, Lubnicki raises these questions: First, is it right 
to use violence against a regime of injustice and exploitation 


"1Proc., p. 291. 

22Proc., p. 292. In this connection, cf. the plea for moral autonomy in the service ot 
the new humanism, “Esquisse d’une théorie de l’humanisme,”’ by Mirko Novak of 
Brno, Czechoslovakia (Proc., pp. 226-229). Similar in intention is the paper of 
another Czech, Blahoslav Zboril, “La base objective de la morale humanitaire” 
(Proc., pp. 233-235). Both are Marxists. 

%Proc., pp. 292-293. 
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which is entrenched in a collectivity? Secondly, to what extent 
does liberty of speech and action obtain in a democracy, that is, 
should free propaganda—which might tend to weaken the 
democratic regime—be tolerated? To the first of these ques- 
tions, the author makes a strange query in reply, Would not 
recourse to violence of any kind merely serve to demoralize 
those who practiced an act so fundamentally contrary to demo- 
. cratic sympathy? To the second his answer is again to ask a 
question, Who is to decide such matters? Certainly it cannot 
be the majority, since majorities were notoriously unjust in the 
cases of Socrates, Bruno, and Galileo.“ Such decisions, he 
implies, must be made by a minority group, an elite within 
democratic society, an inner circle of those who “know”—ob- 
viously, the Party itself! In both these matters, only one thing 
is clear to Lubnicki: the great need of our age is for an educa- 
tion which will inculcate individualism, sympathy, and de- 
mocracy. But, alas, one further question remains, Who will 
educate the educator?” Caught thus in a snarled web of un- 
resolved questions, Lubnicki brings to a close a paper which, 
were it not for the tragic quality of what is written between 
its lines, would be rather amusing. The tragedy, of course, is 
that of the Poles themselves, still yearning to be free though 
forced to dance to the tune piped by their conqueror. Lub- 
nicki’s futile attempt to combine some shreds of independence 
as a thinker with his over-all conformism to the dictates of 
the Soviet is a pitiful commentary on the present condition of 
his country. 
UNCOMMITTED HUMANISTS 


On a question like that of humanism, currently so significant 
a battlefield for Marxist and Christian thinkers, it is inevitable 





24Another Czech delegate, Rudolf Soucek, treats this same problem at greater length 
in his paper, “Quelques remarques sur la liberté” (Proc., pp. 862-864). No Soviet 
censor can possibly have been offended by the sentiments expressed here. Souéek walks 
his tightrope with great skill and caution, and when he elects to jump, his leap is 
clearly to the left. The paper is noteworthy chiefly for what it reveals of the tortured 
mind of its author. 
5Proc., pp. 293-294. 
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that some would have sought to establish a halfway house 
somewhere in the territory between the two great contenders 
for the soul of mankind. Typical of this attitude of com- 
promise is the paper of Josef Kral, another delegate from 
Prague, who, after outlining the theocentric and Thomistic 
humanism of M. Jacques Maritain alongside the anthropo- 
centric and atheistic humanism of the Marxists, cautiously 
suggests a kind of compromise solution in the theory of “hu- 
manitism” elaborated by T. G. Masaryk (1850-1937) of 
Czechoslovakia.” Humanitism is a purely ethical theory, Kral 
writes, and its strongest point is precisely its avoidance of the 
controversial philosophical issues which divide the Christian 
and the Marxist.” Masaryk’s theory bases its ethical ideal 
upon a purely humanitarian sentiment which he conceives to 
be the central motive force in human morality. This sentiment 
is itself supposedly founded upon the innate love entertained 
by man for his fellows. Since the moral order is the basis of 
political life, and since of all political systems democracy is 
best suited to the fully developed aspirations of humanity, 
Kral explains that Masaryk was accustomed to interchange the 
term “democratism” with “humanitism.”*” One cannot but 
recall, as one reads of. this emasculated substitute for the pre- 
vailing, man-centered humanism of the Soviet, the fate which 
awaited Czechoslovakia’s recent attempt to adopt a middle 
position between the East and the West. Is not T. G. Masa- 
ryk’s humanitism foredoomed to the same inglorious defenes- 
tration which ended the tragic compromise of his son? In 
tact, perhaps Professor Kral is himself standing too close to 
the window. 

Sidney Hook of New York” laments the contemporary 
“failure of nerve,” as a result of which we have called into 
question the self-sufficiency of man, and have traced the roots 


26Humanitisme ou humanisme,” Proc., pp. 488-491, esp. pp. 490-491. 
27Proc., p. 491. 

°8Proc., pp. 488-489. 

29“Nature and The Human Spirit,’ Proc., pp. 774-776. 
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of our current troubles to the abandonment of religion and 
metaphysics. His paper makes four points in commentary. 
First of all, Professor Hook asserts the complete relativism of 
metaphysical and theological premises in their application to 
concrete historical eras and institutions. Morals do not derive 
their validity from God, he says, because God is created in the 
moral image of man. Therefore, to seek “the center of moral- 
ity outside the stream of human life” is to search for what is 
not there. From this it follows that metaphysics and theology 
can have no meaningful bearing on historical causation.” 
Hook’s second point is that the desire for “agreement on first 
or last things” as a condition of the solution of contemporary 
problems serves only to exacerbate our differences and to 
destroy cooperative and fruitful diversity.” Thirdly, he is at 
pains to score the “easy linguistic triumphs” which are made 
against his own doctrine of naturalistic humanism. The force 
of his counterattack is somewhat blunted by the fact that an 
important topic sentence here fails to make complete gram- 
matical sense.” What he is trying to do, however, is to defend 
naturalisin against the charge that it studies nothing but the 
organization of matter in space and time.” Lastly, Professor 
Hook suggests that the method of the positive sciences—a 
method unencumbered by any metaphysic—be applied to “‘con- 
crete questions of value-conflict and institutional change,” and 
that thus some objective morality may conceivably be achieved. 
Naturalism, he contends, not metaphysics nor divine revela- 
tion, must give the world a new humanism based on man’s 
self-sufficiency.” In his closing lines Hook echoes the Marxian 
trust in man’s conquest of the future: 


Men can only rely on their natural and human resources. This remains 


30Proc., p. 774. 


31Proc., p. 775. 
32Cf. Proc., p. 775 for the sentence from which a phrase has been omitted near the 


end: “The most common...terms of the description.” Oddly enough, the next sentence 
reads: “This is a complete non-sequitur.” 

33Proc., pp. 775-776. 

34Proc., p. 776. 
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true even when they claim to rely on other resources. If these resources are not 
enough for a dignified human existence in a just social order—then they are 
not enough. But we need not despair until men, realizing that these are 
the only resources they have, attempt to make the most of them. And who 
can now foresee what they will do?* 

The paper of Professor Emile Bréhier® of Paris considers 
the question of modern humanism in the light of certain of its 
origins in classical antiquity. Cicero’s idea of humanism is 
found to involve the constant effort to incarnate in the indi- 
vidual the universal ideal of Stoicism. This evidence of the 
constant striving to surpass, as it were, the limitations of man’s 
individual status, to merge the self with a broader and more 
cosmic realm of perfection, prompts M. Bréhier to assert that 
the humanism of the second and first centuries before the 
Christian era was one in which man was in flight from him- 
self and from what is properly human; in short, he maintains 
that ancient man sought to become something other than man. 
With the inroads of Oriental thought, a profound dualism 
began its reign within man. Man became double-natured. He 
was, with Philo, a “pure intelligence,’’ made to the image of 
God, but he was also ‘‘a man of earth,” endowed with unrea- 
soning appetites. Divided into these two accidentally united 
parts, one part divinized, the other animalized, man as man 
ceased to exist. Modern thought has not resolved the problem, 
M. Bréhier continues. Since Nietzsche’s time, the sole end 
of man has again become that of self-transcendence. Today 
man’s task is not to seek human perfection, he concludes, but 
to escape from himself into power, history, Utopia, society, or 
an economic class. Thus, true humanism has been disfigured 
and destroyed.” 

Two other papers—one directly, the other indirectly in- 
spired by recent existentialist thought—belong also among 


35Proc., p. 776. 

36“Sur une des origines de l’humanisme moderne: le de officiis de Cicéron,” Proc., 
pp. 777-779. Cf. also the paper of Rodolfo Mondolfo, “Le sujet humain dans la 
philosophie antique” (Proc., pp. 881-884). 

8'Proc., p. 779. 
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those of the uncommitted. The first is that of C. A. van 
Peursen of Holland, “The Metaphysical Status of Man as 
Ekstasis,”™ which locates the metaphysical meaning of man 
in the vast network of his relations to an environing universe, 
in the constantly shifting contextual pattern which he forms 
together with surrounding Being. His thesis is that “human 
existence is always a Being embedded within connections, a 
‘being-found-in-the-midst-of’.”®” It is ek-stasis, the “expression 
of confidence in the otherness of itself,” “the attestation of the 
more than itself.” Surely M. Bréhier’s concern over the 
flight of man from himself seems here most abundantly con- 
firmed.” The second paper in this subgroup is that of Jeanne 
Vial.“ Where van Peursen would emphasize the “presence” 
of man to the entire context of the surrounding universe, Mme. 
Vial would situate the essence of man in his vast capacity for 
“absence” from reality—from the past and the future, from 
those he loves, from what he desires, from God, from Being 
and eternity.” If forced to choose between an atheistic human- 
ism and a Christian humanism, Mme. Vial would choose 
neither. She finds serious objections to Christian humanism 
as an alternative, basing her objection upon what she feels to 
be the constraints from doctrine and discipline inherent in 
the social-minded, Christian world-view; by these the free 
spirit of man is “denatured, misunderstood, and killed.” “ Here 
we discover, more frankly expressed perhaps than anywhere 
else in the proceedings of the Congress, the genuine mind of 
modern man—a mind without commitment to anything save 
to what we may call its own spiritual liberty, stanchly loyal 
to but one fixed point, namely, its own proud defiance of all 


38Proc., pp. 612-613. Cf. also Delfim Santos’ essay, inspired by existentialism, 
“L’humanisme de Pascal” (Proc., pp. 595-600). 
39Proc., p. 612. 
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“dogmatisms.””. Hugging his freedom to himself, admitting 
no intellectual constraint from authority of any order, “mod- 
ern” man appears at Amsterdam as a strange anachronism in 
an age when the world is rapidly dividing itself into the two 
camps of Christianity and Marxism. He fails to see that only 
a whole-souled submission to what W. A. Orton, writing of 
the Catholic Church, has called “the historic form of man’s 
total response to total being,” can save him from that strange 
alchemy of values which so easily corrodes his liberty into a 
mysterious desire for the Marxian slavery. There is, in this 
connection, a certain pathos about a remark attributed (I do 
not vouch for its authenticity) to Mr. Bertrand Russell on the 
occasion of this Tenth Congress at Amsterdam. Seeing the 
large number of Roman collars in attendance, as well as the 
sizable delegation of thinkers from sovietized countries, Mr. 
Russell is said to have remarked: “Forty-nine per cent priests ; 
forty-nine per cent Communists; only two per cent free men.” 
Perhaps the undercurrent of certain of the papers from 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, studied earlier in this article, 
may have helped us to realize how brittle a thing the liberty 
of these “free” men can be, and how readily it shows itself to 
be a changeling. Their authors—until recently—would have 
numbered themselves among the “free.” 

Still another “free” man is Professor Hubert Frére from 
Brussels, whose paper analyzes what he calls the positive foun- 
dations of human dignity.” This dignity and nobility of man 
he would locate in our human superiority to animals, in man’s 
boundless curiosity, his limitless power of invention, and his 
ability to sublimate and refine his basest instincts. Compare, 
he says, the nobility of man with the lowliness of the animal. 
Consider the erect human posture, the developed cranium, the 
suppleness of man’s throat and mouth, his magic hands, the 


45Cf. M. R. Cohen, The Faith of a Liberal (New York, 1946), pp. 3-10. 

46W. A. Orton, The Liberal Tradition: A Study of the Social and Spiritual Con- 
ditions of Freedom (New Haven, 1945), p. 193. 

47“Bases positives de la dignité humaine,” Proc., pp. 60-63. 
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power to manipulate the tools he makes. Think of man’s lan- 
guage, science, art, and religion. These are his gifts—not gifts 
from some supreme “Giver,” of course, but natural products 
of a long evolution.“ Committed to no metaphysical system, 
Frére here orchestrates his positivism and naturalism into a 
sonata of unmistakably nineteenth-century inspiration. He ex- 
presses the hope that “all men of good will, whether believers 
or unbelievers, metaphysicians or non-metaphysicians,” may 
find a haven of’ sincere communion with one another in the 
“universal and progressive humanism” which he outlines.“, 
Alas for Professor Frére, there is something weak and pret- 
tified about his hopeful brand of positivism. This sort of thing 
has had its day, and we feel no particular obligation to it 
for its success either in uniting men of good will or in achiev- 
ing the ideal of universal and progressive humanity. Surely 
the man of the mid-twentieth century needs stronger meat. 
Less satisfied than Professor Frére with the present condi- 
tion of man, Raymond Ledrut of Toulouse” asserts that in 
addition to the positive aspect of human life, there is a com- 
plementary negative side—a lack of being, an indeterminacy 
of existence, a quality by which man is a creature of incom- 
pleteness, dissatisfaction, and privation, all of which must be 
continually weighed against man’s positive accomplishments 
and his tentative realizations of existence. Compounded, there- 
fore, of a kind of ontological Poros and Penia, man pursues 
his unending quest for fulfillment. His fulfillment, however, 
does not mean his se/f-sufficiency. Such an inward direction 
toward the mere realization of himself as self would involve 
only self-negation for a being whose basic exigency is self- 
transcendence. Man is fundamentally oriented to what is other 
than self. However, as Ledrut assures us, this movement away 
from self does not mean that man should lose himself between 
self and others, being neither self nor other, but that he must 


Proc, pp. 60-63, passim. 
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find his true self in another. “Etre aux hommes et aux choses” 
is the slogan Ledrut chooses to summarize the true meaning 
of human existence.”. Truly to realize himself, man must en- 
gage himself in the world, for “human experience shows that 
all fullness is found, not by a being which isolates itself, but by 
a being which opens itself, not by him who returns upon him- 
self, but by one who goes out to nature and to men,” or, as he 
says again, not by the tendency to becomea substance, but by the 
unremitting attempt to translate oneself into action.” The 
highest, noblest, and most meaningful form of this action is the 
activity of love, by which man most fully transcends his own 
limited existence, engaging and incarnating himself in the 
limitlessly “other” than self.” There is, however, too much 
vagueness in M. Ledrut’s conceptions; he seems unclear as to 
the object of his love and the identity of this “other.” We 
cannot refrain from thinking that the Abbé Louis de Raey- 
maeker of Louvain™ has not only posed the same problem in a 
far more precise fashion, but has also propounded the only 
possible solution, when he writes: 

Armed with (this) concept of being . .. man. . . tends to explicitate his 
own place in the totality of real beings and to conform his personal attitude 
to the ontological position which he occupies. Thus it is that he feels a 
profound attraction by which he is drawn to direct all his activity toward 
the absolute Foundation, the divine Source of beings, hoping to find in Him 
the full flowering of mind and heart.” 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISTS 


Finally, we must consider the distinctively Christian con- 
tributions to the problem of man and humanism. They are 


51Proc., p. 97. 
52Proc., p. 98. 


53Proc., loc. cit. 
54“T.e fondement de la métaphysique et de la vie personnelle,” Proc., pp. 220-222. 


55Proc., p. 222: “A partir de la saisie... de l’étre... homme. .. tend a préciser 
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sent porté a orienter son activité vers le Fondement absolu, la Source divine des 
étres, dans l’espoir d’y trouver le plein épanouissement de l’esprit et du coeur.” 
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far fewer, in fact, than the large number of Christians in 
attendance at the Congress would seem to have promised. If 
we except Father Copleston’s critical study of Nietzschean 
humanism,” which was not intended as a positive presentation 
of the Christian position, we find our material extremely 
sparse. True, M. Gérard Verbeke of Louvain™ touches the 
problem of humanism in his profound but marginal discussion 
of human finitude. Analyzing man’s experience of his own 
lack of autarky, Verbeke locates the essence and source of this 
human conviction of finitude in man’s condition of “heterono- 
mous autonomy’—the character of “gift” which permeates 
our entire existence. From the moment of birth we discover 
ourselves in a world of which we are not the causes. The 
world is simply there, we merely recognize it. Moreover, we 
find that our familial, national, and racial connections are not 
products of our making; they, too, are given to us. The very 
structure of our bodies is not the result of any free choice of 
ours, while for the most part our organic functions take place 
quite independently of our attention or direction. Some little 
power is given us over psychic activity, but even here we are 
severely limited in our ability to affect or change it.” These 
evidences of our finitude and heteronomy, Verbeke concludes, 
constitute one of the surest sources of our rational power of 
arriving at a clear recognition of the existence of a personal 
and transcendent God. 

Implementing the foregoing discussion of human finitude, 
Carlo Giacon of Padua contributes a most suggestive paper in 
criticism of the skepticism and nihilism which vitiate con- 
temporary philosophies of man-in-the-concrete.” Master of 
the clear and clever tour de force, he asserts that existentialism 
and Marxism make their antimetaphysical and antiabsolutist 


56Cf, supra. 
57T expérience humaine de la finitude,” Proc., 50-53. 
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affirmations only in virtue of an embryonic metaphysics, which 
consists primarily in the concept of an absolute—a conceptual 
absolute over against which concrete man is studied as a 
pattern of limitation and contingency, as a bundle of discon- 
tent, pessimism, and despair, or as a goal-seeking animal con- 
stantly striving for liberation and self-transcendence. By way 
of this germinal concept of an absolute whose objective exist- 
ence they deny, Giacon would lead his contemporaries to the 
complete acceptance of an objectively valid metaphysics of 
absolute being vis-a-vis a world of contingency. Starting from 
that most universal and indeterminate concept of “being” or 
“thing” which derives from any intellectual contact with the 
data of the senses, he goes on to show that the most elementary 
experience of becoming, for example, the experience of any 
transitus from nonpossession to possession, provides us with 
the elements of the principle of causality—a cause (that which 
gives) and an effect (that which receives). From this con- 
ception of cause as that which gives, there arises spontaneously 
the notton of a giver who gives but need not receive, that is, 
a Giver of infinite perfection and pure act. Obviously, we 
are here still in the realm of the notional; Giacon is not pro- 
posing an a priori proof of God’s existence. Yet even at this 
stage he is provided with what he calls a full, though still 
embryonic, metaphysic of the absolute. Failing to discover 
this absolute Itself in the nonnecessary world of our experi- 
ence, we nevertheless are able to advance a step in our investi- 
gation, says Giacon, in that we do discover that this non- 
absolute realm of our experience postulates the existence of 
the absolute. Thus, by an a posteriori argument we arrive at 
the objective reality of that which validates all reality, and 
which gives intelligibility and value to the sprawling world 
of the contingent.” By such a methodology, Giacon asserts, 
we are able to construct a philosophy which at once answers 
the demands of contemporary thinkers for a study of the con- 
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crete and existential situation of man, yet also satisfies man’s 
rational exigency for an order of universally valid and abso- 
lute truth. So we escape the skepticism and nihilism of the 
antimetaphysical schools, and we build on the sure foundations 
of such a metaphysics a humanism which, unlike the defective 
humanisms of the existentialist and the Marxist, is truly in- 
tegral. 

To this outline of the papers of Verbeke and Giacon we 
must add at least a few remarks concerning Professor Charles 
Werner’s superb study of the Christian origins of humanism.” 
Despite what he elects to call the opposition between Chris- 
tianity and humanism—the former with its essential reference 
of man to God, the latter with its apparently exclusive em- 
phasis on the dignity of man as man—Werner attempts to 
show that any true humanism must acknowledge its deep 
indebtedness to Christianity for that unremitting insistence 
on the value of man and his superiority to the material uni- 
verse which has always characterized Christian thought. 
Greek philosophy subordinated man to the universe, bound 
him in eternal serfdom to the stars, and with the Stoics made 
man’s reason a mere pulse beat in the throbbing life of uni- 
versal Reason. However, these relationships of man to an 
overmastering universe were reversed by Christ, who asserted 
that the human soul, object of the love of an eternal Father, 
outweighs in value the entire material world.” The effort of 
the Renaissance humanists to recapture the spirit of the an- 
cients did not imply a break with the Christian idea of man’s 
superiority to the universe; rather, the Renaissance exploited 
and magnified this insight. One need only glance at the archi- 
tecture of the period to perceive how much man felt himself 
the master of the materials he used. However, while it retained 
from its Christian heritage the element of man’s superiority 
to universal nature, Renaissance humanism neglected the other 
and more fundamental idea that human dignity is consequent 


61. es origines chrétiennes de l’humanisme,” Proc., pp. 138-141. 
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upon man’s new relationship to God. In fact, this all-impor- 
tant element never found a place at all in the humanism of 
the Renaissance. It was the Reformers (remarks Protestant 
Professor Werner of Geneva) who effected a “return to the 
original thought of Christianity.”” This return, he continues, 
meant a definitive break with humanism and its excessive cult 
of human reason.“ | 
Professor Werner continues his recapitulation of the history 
of humanism by showing the importance of Descartes’s cogito, 
which determined the role to be played by reason in modern 
humanism. He points out that the Enlightenment deepened the 
claim of Cartesian reason to the primacy among human values, 


88Proc., p. 139. 

*4There is a certain ambiguity in Werner’s thesis. While he affirms that Christianity 
is the source of all that is best in Western humanism, he also asserts that the two 
religious movements of which he approves—that of the Reformers and later that 
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perfect Man, and if all men have been called to fashion themselves on this theandric 
Model, then for the Catholic there can be no question about the legitimacy of a 
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but that Rousseau, while remaining within the humanistic 
tradition by his vigorous assertion of the essential goodness 
of man, dethroned reason and substituted moral sentiment. 
Kant, who adopted Rousseau’s moral view of man, made 
morality, as the product of an autonomous practical reason, 
entirely independent of a severely limited speculative reason. 
With the extreme rationalism of Hegel, speculative reason was 
reinstated. In fact, Reason became God himself, who, with 
history as his theodicy, was continually evolving into greater 
self-consciousness and liberty. Feuerbach substituted Human- 
ity for Hegelian Reason, and marked out a path for Marx’s 
historical materialism. Comte’s positivism attempted to found 
a religion of Humanity, while Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
reacting against the rationalism of Hegel, gave modern human- 
ism its peculiarly anti-intellectual character. For Nietzsche, 
man is independent of any being superior to himself. Above 
man there is only Superman. There are no eternal values. 
In fact, there are no values at all except those which are the 
product of man’s free creation, values autonomously trans- 
valuated into ever higher values as man transforms himself 
into Superman. Kierkegaard’s existentialism, another revolt 
against Hegelian rationalism, was a protest against humanism, 
writes Professor Werner. The human individual in his con- 
crete existence, with all his sufferings, passions, and introspec- 
tive concern for himself and his destiny—the individual, 
created by God for eternal life, with his own intrinsic value 
deriving, not from the state, from society, or from the eternal 
truths of reason, but from his creaturehood vis-a-vis the living 
God—such was the object of the concern of the existentialist 
philosophy as proposed by Kierkegaard.” Contemporary 
existentialism, however, taking its inspiration from Nietzsche 
as well as from Kierkegaard, has reversed the entire religious 
orientation of its Danish founder. The French existentialists 
are at once humanists and atheists, denying in both of these 
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tendencies the most basic postulates of Kierkegaard, of whose 
original philosophy they retain only the notion of man in his 
concrete situation. Sartre’s man is a man without God, aban- 
doned in an absurd universe to the sole resources of his own 
creative power. To Professor Werner such an existentialism 
is a sorry travesty of the essentially Christian philosophy of 
Kierkegaard.” Nevertheless, he dares to hope 


...that the future will bring forth a new humanism, one which, while cul- 
tivating science and intelligence, will rediscover the principle set down by 
Kierkegaard: the idea of the human individual whose roots are plunged 
eternally in God. Then only will humanism be fully faithful to its origins. 
Sprung from Christianity, humanism has let fall into abeyance that thought 
which was fundamental to it, namely, the idea that man draws his dignity, 
not from himself and from his own reason, but from his filial relation- 
ship to God.™ 


Unfortunately, there lies at the root of Professor Werner’s 
otherwise highly valuable paper a basic equivocation regard- 
ing the nature of humanism, an unresolved dilemma which, 
it is to be hoped, has become apparent even in this inadequate 
summary of his thought. In a word, the difficulty is this, that 
humanism is at once indebted to Christianity for its pro- 
foundest insight into the nature of the human person, and 
yet that there is seemingly fixed between Christianity and 
humanism an unbridgeable gulf of opposition. This confusion 
does not arise merely from Professor Werner’s failure to dis- 
tinguish between pagan ideals of humanism and those proper 
to a humanism which has been permeated with Christian 
values. Rather, as has been pointed out above,” it would seem 
to stem from certain Protestant misconceptions regarding both 
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man and the religion of Christianity. As a result of these 
misunderstandings, an element of the contradictory has in- 
vaded his paper and blunts the force of his final plea for an 
_ultimate reconciliation of Christianity with the humanistic 
tradition. We fail to see how, on Werner’s premises, such a 
marriage could ever take place. 

Unlike Professor Werner, a Catholic would not find such 
a reconciliation necessary, precisely because he would not have 
admitted any such cleavage between his humanism and his 
Christianity in the first place. For this reason it is regrettable 
that the Catholic theory of integral man was not more ade- 
quately presented at Amsterdam. Certainly it was not for 
want of those capable of making such a contribution, for there 
is abundant evidence of the vital interest with which Catholics 
have recently explored the question of man. The works of 
Berdyaev,” Charmot,” De Corte,” Maritain,” and Masure™ 
are important in this field. The Abbé Jean Mouroux has given 
us one of the most profound and stimulating of recent studies.” 
Much of the work of the French Jesuit, Father Henri de 
Lubac, is pertinent to the question of humanism,” as are cer- 
tain of the pages of two of his colleagues, Father Gaston 
Fessard® and Father Jean Daniélou.” As the result of the 
collaboration of a group of Louvain professors, we now have 
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an extremely interesting little book, L’homme nouveau." One 
thinks also of the work of Ziegler,” Mercier,” Hermans,” and 
finally of the challenging and monumental pastoral letter of 
His Eminence, Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard.” Many of these 
are the names, it is true, not of philosophers, but of theologians 
and historians. Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that their col- 
lective voice was not more audible at Amsterdam. It would 
have been the time for such a word. 


78I’homme nouveau is composed of essays by F. van Steenberghen, R. Aubert, A. 
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The Aesthetic Validity of 
Sociological Criticism 


Joe LEE DAvIs 


I 

NY discussion of the aesthetic validity of a method in 
A criticism must make clear at the outset how the word 

“aesthetic” is to be understood. John Hospers, in his 
recent study, Meaning and Truth in the Arts, aptly distin- 
guishes between two senses of the word—the “thin” sense and 
the “thick” sense. The “thin” sense (“...no deprecation is 
implied,” says Mr. Hospers) refers to two aspects of the 
work of art or the art-experience—what he calls “surface” 
and “form” and what Santayana, in The Sense of Beauty, 
has categorized as “material beauty” and “formal beauty.” 

“When we are having an experience of esthetic surface in 
nature or a work of art,” remarks Mr. Hospers, “we are en- 
joying simply the look, the sound, the taste, the sensation, 
without making distinctions and without considering mean- 
ings...” “Form,” as Mr. Hospers describes it, is a more 
complicated concept: it embraces the principles of balance 
and symmetry, of organic unity, of theme and variation, of 
rhythm and development. 

On the other hand, the “thick” sense of the word “‘aesthetic,” 
while including both “surface” and “form,” adds a third 
dimension, which corresponds to Santayana’s third category 
of “expressive beauty.” Mr. Hospers gives this added dimen- 
sion a more challenging name: 

The sensuous surface in King Lear and Goya’s Disasters of War and 
Beethoven’s late quartets is, to say the least, certainly not predominant; and 
if the form is, it is employed chiefly as a vehicle for something beyond 


itself—something conveyed through the form, and upon the esthetic surface. 
This something comes from life, from the world of experience outside art—and 
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for lack of a better term I shall call what is thus conveyed Jife-values. . . . It 
is by virtue of this third dimension that we can employ the language of life 
in speaking of art; we can recognize human characters and situations in a 
drama, melancholy or sprightliness in a piece of music. 

In the present discussion, unless otherwise stated, the word 
“aesthetic” is to be understood in its “thick” or three-dimen- 
sional sense. A working principle may be set up: that a method 
in criticism has some aesthetic validity if it helps us in the 
slightest degree (1) to appreciate the “surface” of a work of 
art; (2) to appreciate or judge its “form”; (3) to interpret 
or judge any of its “life-values,” its implicative elements; and 
(4) to judge both the immediate and ultimate value of our 
whole response to it as an item in our total experience. 


II 


The term “sociological criticism” will be used here in its 
broad generic sense. It is difficult to give it a very exact mean- 
ing. For sociology, since Comte and Spencer, has taken all 
knowledge for its province, and sociological exploration of 


literature, since Taine, has tended to ignore and blur the 
sharp outlines of literary criticism, literary history, social 
history, the history of ideas, and the philosophy of culture. 
Van Wyck Brooks, for example, has blended them all beguil- 
ingly, and their distinctions are lost amid the gossip and the 
gossamer. 

One way to define sociological criticism is to say that it 
treats literature as culturally conditioned communication with 
important consequences for social morality and the progress 
of mankind toward the good society, rather than as primarily 
autogenetic expression catering to personal enjoyment, ad- 
justment, or salvation. 

This working definition is a bit treacherously tendentious 
in phrasing, but it has its merits. 

Not the least of these is that it calls our attention to the 
historical and normative extremes of the sociological ap- 
proach. At one pole is the geneticist, pressing too hard the 
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hunt for cultural sources and causes. At the other pole is 
the dogmatist, making too much of political effects. His con- 
cern with whether writers and their works are red or pink, 
or black or brown, or merely colorless, is an aestheticism al- 
together too “thick” for our purposes. Once this polarity of 
emphasis is clear, it is easy to understand why sociological 
criticism in our time has been so profoundly affected by 
Marxist thought. For Marxism is first of all a philosophy of 
history which presents the totality of factors present in its 
postulated cultures—feudalism, capitalism, and commun- 
ism—as dynamically interrelated, from soil erosion to lunacy, 
from the means of production to ontological speculation. At 
the same time Marxism is a program of revolution with a 
fairly elaborate blueprint for what it regards as the good 
society. Thus it has proved ensnaringly convenient to the 
modern sociological critic in his double role. This need not 
be the case, however. The linking is merely an historical 
accident. 

Another merit of our working definition is that it suggests 
why Marxists quarrel with Humanists and Mystics. And 
finally it enables us to “‘place” the sociological critic with 
respect, first, to the psychological analyst or theorist, and, 
second, to the textual explicator, who tends to be “aesthetic” 
in the old-fashioned “thin” sense but is hard to recognize be- 
cause he has the “new look.” 

The critics of these latter persuasions, like the conspirators 
in Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part I, divide the goodly realm 
of criticism amongst them in “three limits very equally.” 
To one type of psychological critic, of the Freud and Jung 
lineage, is assigned the domain of the creative process, as 
wild and as fertile as ‘““Wales beyond the Severn shore.” To 
the explicative textual critic, of the Ransom clan, goes the 
domain of the work of art, the central and southern part of 
Merry England. To another type of psychological critic, of 
the Richards faction, is parceled out the domain of the 
aesthetic experience, “the remnant northward,” where “ap- 
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petencies’ abound. When the “indentures tripartite are 
drawn” and “sealed interchangeably,” there is nothing left 
for the sociological critic. He must operate on the periphery 
of the realm, with the specters of Marx, Spengler, and Pareto, 
Glendower’s “spirits” of the “vasty deep.” 

But not for long. He returns with three maps of his own, 
giving him valid claims, or at least “squatter’s rights,” in each 
of the domains allotted to his colleagues. These maps are theo- 
ries of the creative process, the individual work of art, and the 
aesthetic experience. To describe them is to state the substance 
of his case. 


II] 


A sociological theory of the creative process is founded, 
perforce, on psychological theory, but can both extend and 
transform it. A poem or a play, a novel or a story, may 
originate in some verbalized conceptual pattern in the writer’s 
conscious mind. This pattern serves as a criterion of selection 
from the stuff of his preconscious and unconscious mind—put- 
by words and images, sudden intuitions, emotionally charged 
symbols, buried memories, and the like—that he must con- 
stantly draw on while writing. Or the work may have its 
inception in an inchoate proliferation of this stuff into the 
conscious mind, where it evolves its own rationale as the 
writing goes forward. 

In either case, the important fact for the sociological critic 
is that both the conscious and unconscious elements in the 
process reflect inescapably the writer’s environment. His ideas, 
whether he has read much or little, are to some extent in- 
debted to the contemporary climate of opinion, if only as a 
reaction to it. He may use them to arraign specific social evils 
or deficiencies. Many of his symbols and intuitions are com- 
pensatory responses, devices of self-therapy, generated by the 
pressures, conflicts, and frustrations he has known as an in- 
dividual in precarious adjustment to communities of other 
individuals. His memories are sheeted revenants with at- 
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tendant familiar spirits of exaltation or insecurity or guilt, 
the spectral offspring of belonging or not belonging, of social 
approval or condemnation. ; 


IV 


A sociological theory of the literary work of art must begin 
by accepting the view of the explicative textual critic that it 
has the status of an independent and self-contained reality, 
worthy of the closest empirical examination. Such empiricism 
usually reveals, however, that the work, although self-con- 
tained, is not altogether self-explanatory, as Donald Stauffer 
has so aptly pointed out in his introduction to The Intent of 
the Critic. Indeed, the better it is artistically, the less self- 
explanatory it turns out to be, this side, always, of unanalyz- 
able obscurity. 

If a fine lyric, it organizes statements and images into a 
pattern of the “concrete-universal,” with wide-ranging but not 
mutually exclusive implications, both intellectual and emotive. 
If a great narrative poem or play or novel, it may exhibit 
something of a fine lyric’s complex interweaving of images 
and statements. These, however, are organized along with 
“objective correlatives” of character and action, richly sym- 
bolic, and with minor thematic devices, into a vaster whole. 
Herein, the controlled many-sidedness of the total meaning is 
comparable to what the mind imposes on the seemingly for- 
tuitous irrationale of some large segment of nature er history. 
Obvious examples are Paradise Lost, War and Peace, Moby 
Dick, or Hamlet. 

The implicative elements in all such works had or have 
their referents, to borrow the semantic term, in knowledge- 
. structures of the writer’s consciousness, including his un- 
conscious. They have or had such referents also in the personal 
consciousness of each of his readers and in what may be called 
their collective awareness at any moment of time. The writer 
spent or has spent his life in building these knowledge-struc- 
tures; his readers did or have done the same in building similar 
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but of course not identical ones. Let us oversimplify and 
say that one of these knowledge-structures is composed of 
impressions of nature. Another, we can assume, embraces 
human personality, the self and others’ selves, as we get to 
think and feel about them. Still another may be described 
as responses to the milieu of social relationships, orderings, 
events, situations, issues. We are all only partly conscious, 
semipoetic scientists, gathering our data willy-nilly, as life 
determines or permits, and we are all amateur philosophers 
and theologians, manipulating these data to arrive at or to 
justify our beliefs. 

To come back now to the literary work of art, which we 
have held to be the less self-explanatory, the better it is as art. 
Whatever is not self-explanatory in its meanings can be ex- 
plicated only if we clarify their referents in knowledge- 
structures. 

What these referents were in the knowledge-structures of 
the writer during the creative process, the critic cannot ever 
discover precisely, although to make the effort is a useful 
check. He may find a wealth of evidence. There is, say, the 
writer’s whole canon, including journals, letters, manuscript 
drafts of the text, even his own glosses and explications of it, 
as in the case of The Waste Land, “The Raven,” and “Ode 
to the Confederate Dead.” There may be, too, the testimony 
of intimates, of Boswells and Stuart Gilberts. And there is 
always the enchanted glass of the imagery itself, which 
tells a lot. 

But such evidence is all marginalia. The referents exist 
already in the critic’s own knowledge-structures, as these have 
been built up in his living as a social animal and in the 
practice of his profession. This is the basic evidence he prin- 
cipally needs, the noumena for the text’s phenomena, and 
surely he can explore here to the fullest. By making public 
the results, he can help other readers clarify the referents 
as they too possess them, and thus understand better any real 
work of art. 
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Whenever the referents are in that knowledge-structure 
which the sociological critic has built up more than any other, 
although he must be an expert on these others too, he can 
contribute, as none of his colleagues can, toward the full 
grasp of at least one set of meanings in the work. 

As for the work’s “surface” and “form,” they may be socio- 
logically appreciated under two conditions. One occurs when 
they are clearly functional with reference to a socially im- 
plicative subject-matter. 

In Dos Passos’ U.S.A., for example, the blunt, racy, staccato 
prose of the episodes and their panoramic arrangement, in 
relation to the stylized biographies, camera-eye pieces, and 
newsreels, help convey scorn for an exploitative collective 
society, where insecure interdependence, rather than secure 
freedom, is the ironical lot of most individuals. 

The other condition occurs when the rhythm of the style, 
say, or the spatial and temporal emphases of the structure, 
are functional with reference to the writer’s time in the sense 
that they express its distinctive cultural motifs. This subtler 
type of functionalism is discernible in U.S.4. The prose is 
vivid journalese moving like a fan belt or a sound film, and 
the structure works like the production units in a General 
Motors factory. 

Even when there is little socially implicative subject matter, 
the second condition may obtain. Pope’s “Eloisa to Abelard” 
is an example. In its verse, the regular recurrence of stress 
and rhyme dominates a considerable variety in the caesuras. 
In its structural dynamics, the logical progression of the 
whole, which is that of a discursive epistle or address, dom- 
inates a rich play of imagery in many lines. This “surface” 
and “form” are, of course, admirable vehicles for the sym- 
pathetic portrayal of Eloisa’s inner conflict and her rational 
restraint of her strong passion. But to the critic with a feeling 
for cultural analogues, they may also suggest the Newtonian 
ordering of an unruly Nature. 

Such sociological analogizing has little to do with scientific 
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method, but may be granted a marginal aesthetic validity, 
mostly “thin.” 


V 


A sociological theory of the aesthetic experience begins by 
accepting the psychological view, best set forth by I. A. 
Richards, that this experience organizes impulses of the read- 
er, and that the integrations thus effected are the bases of 
aesthetic pleasure. But the sociological critic cannot stop here. 
He maintains that an important pleasurable element in the 
alchemy may be the transformation of the reader’s socially 
directed inner conflicts, annoyances, wishes, and doubts into 
healthier adjustments and convictions that can express them- 
selves in his conduct as a citizen. He also contends that any 
aesthetic experience which uses such social impulses is liable 
to judgment from the standpoint of its usefulness in furthering 
social ideals. He establishes, in other words, two norms—one 
of pleasure with reference to a social context, and the other 
of utility with reference to the fixation of attitudes looking 
toward the good society. It is his business to define this society 
in terms of a concept of freedom that art can live with. 

Clarification of the first of these norms and how it is to be 
applied leads to a sociological theory of the cathartic principle. 
Let us reflect briefly on our experience in reading Heming- 
way’s “The Killers.” Here is a story that definitely evoked 
our socially directed impulses—our disgust, as men and wom- 
en of good will, at any society where hired assassins can set the 
stage for murder with an arrogant assurance of impunity; 
where their intended victim is resigned to his fate; where 
scared citizens are insultingly manipulated to serve the ends 
of cynical violence, and would rather leave town, or “just 
not think about it,” than go to the police. Before reading the 
story, we had often felt such disgust, in fact every time we 
picked up the newspaper. 

But, in our reading of the story, this disgust was trans- 
formed. Valuing our retention of a certain innocence, we were 
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able to identify ourselves with young Nick Adams. We went 
with him to Ole Andreson’s room. We thought we had better 
tell Ole about Al and Max, even though George and Nigger 
Sam had disagreed with each other whether it was the thing 
to do. We asked Ole about the police. We said even that it 
might be all a bluff or that he could fix it up, because we 
couldn’t bear his being killed. And when we heard Mrs. Bell 
say he was “just as gentle,” we pitied him all the more, what- 
ever his past and the just deserts of its moral errors. Finally, 
the absolute economy of the narrative gave the story something 
of the impact of actuality itself, but an actuality framed and 
controlled. 

The result was the creation of an intellectual detachment, 
made serious by our sharing of Nick’s feelings and our height- 
ened awareness of evil. Against the dark backdrop of this 
mood, the desirability and the meaning of a better society 
stood out for a moment with challenging distinctness. The 
discharge of our disgust through symbol-making empathy, the 
intensification of our social idealism through symbol-reading 
“psychic distance,” effected an ethical catharsis, but at the 
same time a sociological one. It was the basis of our aesthetic 
pleasure, and it fixed, beyond complete forgetting, a residue 
of socially desirable thought and sentiment, however slight. 

This analysis hints that the sociological critic, in applying 
his utilitarian norm, must discriminate between two types of 
writing: (1) that where the social idealism is admirable, but 
too obtrusive, and the “form” and “surface” have been man- 
aged indifferently; (2) that where “form” and “surface” 
exert their maximum effect, but social idealism, while ad- 
mirable in implication, is so subtle, so masked in irony as to 
be lost on many readers. Work of the first type, should it tap 
the “golden multitudes,” may be of immense immediate use- 
fulness in furthering social ideals. In the far view, however, 
it is work of the other type that really counts in the slow march 
toward the good society, for such work enters into the perma- 
nent aesthetic possession of mankind. Intelligent sociological 
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criticism must rank The Waste Land infinitely above Kings- 
blood Royal. 

The sociological method, then, applied to the aesthetic ex- 
perience, is least valid when its norm of utility is put into 
service without careful checking against the findings of its 
other and more valid normative procedure. But if this check 
is made, the sociological judgment, embracing and extending 
the ethical, becomes a necessary part of the complete aesthetic 
judgment. 


VI 


When these three modes of judgment, variously fused, are 
brought to bear, not on specific works of art and art-ex- 
periences, but on the state of a given culture, the result is a 
kind of general criticism that is indispensable for the fostering 
of what Arnold called “the creative power.” Arnold himself, 
and Emerson and Whitman, wrote such criticism. In our time, 
the leaders of virtually all critical schools have striven to do 
likewise. But in much of their work, the tyranny of one or 
another judgment over the rest, which is their concession to 
the specialization of the age, has circumscribed breadth and 
dissipated force. 

James Feibleman, in his The Revival of Realism, has re- 
minded us that “universals,” as Avicenna viewed them, think- 
ing in the Aristotelian tradition, “have their status ontological- 
ly ante res, epistemologically in rebus, and psychologically 
post res.”” John Crowe Ransom has said we need critics with 
a gift for ontological speculation. Granted. But, if Avicenna’s 
view is sound, they cannot afford to neglect their epistemology 
and psychology. The doctrine of poetry as knowledge, as Ran- 
som and Allen Tate have expounded it, requires exhaustive or 
social theories of both knowledge and consciousness. It de- 
mands science as well as speculation. 

This is by no means to imply that criticism has to surrender 
its philosophical autonomy to the contextualism of John 
Dewey or Stephen Pepper, as the latter appears to be aware 
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in his recent The Basis of Critictsm in the Arts. The problems 
of our aesthetic and ethical salvation have their own rationales 
and realms of being and hence are not at the absolute mercy 
of social change. But these problems also have always their 
social context or dimension and thus cannot be carried very 
far toward solution without value judgments which depend, 
in part at least, on the use of sociological knowledge and 
method. 

These truths are the ultimate justification for the case that 
we have here pursued, like the protagonists of Aristophanes’ 
The Clouds, through the contention of the schoolmen—the 
thick and the thin of it. 





The Whigs and the 
‘Liberal’ Pope 
1846-1850 


Ross HOFFMAN 


N THE early summer of 1846 momentous political 
I changes occurred almost simultaneously in the capitals of 
the British Empire and the Catholic Church. Their 
seismic reverberations were felt throughout the world—as no 
similar event in any other capital could have been felt—be- 
cause the British Empire and the Catholic Church were then 
the only globe-encircling polities. At London the Conserva- 
tive government of Sir Robert Peel, in office since 1841, was 
replaced by the Whigs. A ministry whose instinct was to co- 
operate with Metternich and Nicholas I for maintaining the 
established political and juridical order in Europe gave way 
to a regime that preferred to promote political reform as a 
means of relaxing the tensions that threatened to engulf Eu- 
rope anew in revolution and war. The change was applauded 
hopefully throughout the ranks of what Mazzini was accus- 
tomed to call the Party of Progress. 

At Rome, where death had ended the long pontificate of 
the conservative Gregory XVI, the Cardinals elected a pope 
who was believed to represent a new political direction. This 
event was universally regarded as a defeat for Metternich and 
a victory for the widespread party that desired to unite the 
cause of a surgent Catholicism with the cause of liberal and 
democratic politics. This party was powerful in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Poland, and ‘taly; and on its behavior de- 
pended, in no small measure, the answer to the question of 
civil peace or civil war in a large part of Europe. The rise 
of this party had been described by Cavour in 1844 as “the 
great fact of the moment.” Would it transform democracy 
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or Catholicism? That, he had said, was “the great problem 
which should occupy thinkers.”* It did indeed command their 
attention when Pius IX ascended the papal throne. 

For nearly two years his political conduct corresponded 
fairly well to the expectations his election had aroused, and 
nowhere—save in a romantically sanguine and turbulent 
Italy—did he stir more interest and applause than in Great 
Britain, especially among newly converted Catholics and An- 
glicans of liberal temper. The Earl of Shaftesbury wrote in 
his diary on September 1, 1846: “A pope called Pius IX has 
mounted the Roman throne. He is ‘like the son of Nimshi,’ 
and ‘he driveth furiously.’ He will soon be the most popular, 
as he seems to be the most liberal, man of his day.”* A few 
months later the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, was 
sending him congratulations.’ The Annual Register stated 
that “the conduct of Pope Pius IX . . . seems to promise a 
new era, not only in Italy, but throughout the Roman Catholic 
States of Europe”; in that era it would be “impossible for 
bigotry and despotism to hold the human intellect in leading- 
strings by which they have hitherto sought to arrest the prog- 
ress of improvement.’”* Charles Dickens wrote of Pius IX: 
“The guns of St. Angelo that announced his election, told 
Europe at the same time that the old pathways of progress 
and civilization were reopened, and the ice was broken at 
Rome.”* The Whiggish Morning Chronicle called the Pope 
“the most enlightened sovereign of the age.”* The Rev. Henry 
Edward Manning, still an Anglican, wrote to Gladstone from 
Rome that it was “wonderful to see the Catholic Church... 
distinctly of the progress and popular party—indeed, in many 
ways at the head of it.” To another correspondent Manning 





1A, J. Whyte, Early Life and Letters of Cavour (1928), p. 314. 

2E. Hodder, Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury (London, 
1893), p. 365. 

3H. C.F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (London, 1936) I, p. 411. 

*Volume for 1847 (History), p. 299. 

5Facts and Figures from Italy (London, 1847), p. 133. 
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said: “It is impossible not to love Pius IX. His is the most 
English countenance I have seen in Italy.”" The records 
abound with English expression of admiration for the new 
Pope, so that it seemed almost as if the Whigs had captured 
office in Rome as well as in London.* But between these world 
capitals no official diplomatic relations had existed since the 
sixteenth century. Only a consul and an unofficial, half-sur- 
reptitious British agent, one Mr. Petre, represented Great 
Britain at Rome. 

The new British government of Russell, Lansdowne, and 
Palmerston was naturally disposed to applaud and exploit the 
new political direction of the papal court. The Cabinet was 
composed largely of men who had been veterans in the strug- 
gle for Catholic Emancipation and regarded the cultivation 
of Catholic support in elections as a dictate of practical Whig 
politics. This interest had been swelling to formidable dimen- 
sions. Since 1790 the Catholic population of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales had grown—chiefly by immigration of Irish, 
but also by an astonishing conversion movement—from about 
sixty thousand to a million. These plus the six and a quarter 
million Catholics in Ireland made a total of nearly eight mil- 
lion for the United Kingdom, the whole population of which 
in 1846 was about twenty-eight million; Great Britain, there- 
fore, was a country one-fourth Catholic.’ But what made the 
Catholics, and the new liberal papacy, of special interest and 
concern to Lord John Russell’s ministry were the immediate 
political circumstances. The Whigs had not a parliamentary 
majority, but were in office because the Conservatives had split 





7Shane Leslie, Henry Edward Manning (London, 1921), p. 83. 

8Much of the uncritical praise for the new course at Rome was but a mask for 
attacking the papacy before 1846. For an example of this see Count C. A. de Goddes 
de Liancourt, Pius the Ninth; or the First Year of His Pontificate (translated from 
the French by J. A. Manning; London, 1847-48; 2 Vols.). These were critically 
reviewed in the Dudlin Review, June, 1848, pp. 449-87. 

®The year 1846 was the: high-water mark of British Catholics numerically since the 
Reformation. That year the tide began to recede from the terrible decimation of the 
Irish by famine and flight from famine. British Catholics represent today but a tenth 
of the population of the United Kingdom, Ulster and Eire. 
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in bitter division. They ruled, as Herbert Bell has said, “by 
virtue of the Peelite dread of a new corn law, by Irish recol- 
lections of Tory coercion acts, and by the favour of a large 
section of radicals.” Presently they would go to the country 
in a general election, and in the meantime they faced the 
appalling problems of famine-stricken Ireland. To remain in 
office they would need Irish votes; to subdue Irish disorder 
they would need the help of Pius IX. Russell feared, how- 
ever, that a too open pursuit of Catholic suffrages would 
enable the Tories to sweep the impending election with what 
Major Beresford called “the proper and just old No Popery 
cry.” The Oxford movement in the Anglican Church and the 
much publicized secessions to Rome seemed to ripen the mo- 
ment for an anti-Catholic campaign; and it was the opinion of 
Tory leaders who had broken with Peel on the corn law issue 
that opposition to popery was the only practical basis for re- 
constructing their party." The delicate and potentially ex- 
plosive nature of the situation was shown in April, 1847, when 
Parliament debated a government measure for extending 
Privy Council aid to schools.” Russell included provision for 
- Dissenters’ schools but not for those of the Catholics, and some 
of his supporters accused him of truckling to Wesleyan preju- 
dices; which was probably true, although Lord John was in- 
duced to face about and give a promise to include the Cath- 
clics in the next grant—which would be after a new Parlia- 
ment was elected. Sir Robert Peel, on whose sufferance the 
government virtually existed, said “the prevailing opinion in 
this House is, that it will be both just and politic to make some 
provision for the education of Roman Catholics.”’ So correct 
was this judgment—on the eve of the election—that a certain 
Mr. Plumtre arose to declare that the ‘Protestant party’ in the 
country “could not place confidence in its leaders in that House 
either on the one side or the other.” Surely this was an ex- 
traordinary utterance to be heard in the legislature of a land 
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wherein within living memory the Catholic Mass had been 
under statutory prohibition. It came at the end of a debate 
that ran from April 19 to 22, and the interest and excitement 
aroused by the issue were indicated by the division of 372 to 
47 in support of the government. Rarely were the benches of 
the House of Commons so filled. 

The spiritual chieftain of the Catholics, it seemed, was no 
longer ‘the wax-work pope’ of Sydney Smith, but a power 
capable of conferring favors on British governments. He 
too was facing perilous political circumstances. His de- 
fiance of Austria had raised the hopes of all Italian revolu- 
tionaries who looked to France as a potential patron, and he 
was giving attentive ear to the advice of a Muratist Neapoli- 
tan—Count Rossi, the ambassador of Louis Philippe. If the 
papal reform program in Italy was to be kept within the 
bounds of civil peace and existing treaties, the French would 
have to curb their Cisalpine impulses, and Pius IX would have 
to moderate his cheering partisans. He would have to avoid 
becoming subservient to France, as his predecessor had been 
to Austria, and the traditional prudence of the British Foreign 
Office could help to maintain such direction in the flow of 
Italian political events. 

More than a year elapsed, however, before this mutuality 
of need began to manifest itself in a shadowy Anglo-Papal 
entente. Delay was due primarily to the bitter quarrel that 
broke out between Paris and London over the Spanish mar- 
riages and drove Guizot and Palmerston into competition for 
diplomatic support at Vienna. Charles Greville recorded in 
his diary on February 25, 1847, that Palmerston’s “fixed idea 
is to humble France, and to wage a diplomatic war with her 
on the Spanish marriages, and to this object to sacrifice every 
other. He is moving heaven and earth to conciliate the North- 
ern Courts. . . . While there is the finest field open for us in 
Italy, and a noble part to be played, P. is ready to truckle 
to Austria, and to abandon or counteract the Pope.”” This 
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circumstance inevitably played into Metternich’s hands, which 
were freed for a counterstroke against the Pope and the party 
of reform in Italy. It was delivered with military violence 
at Ferrara in July, 1847. 

This was almost exactly the moment Monsignor Nicholas 
Wiseman, militant leader of the English Catholic revival, 
arrived in Rome on his errand to promote the establishment 
of a Catholic hierarchy in England. The Pope gave him a 
return mission to seek British diplomatic support against the 
forces of reaction in Italy.“ 

On arriving back in England, Wiseman (on September 13) 
addressed Lord Palmerston with the knowledge and sanction 
of the Pope. He described the progressive measures of the 
Roman Government and the danger of reaction “from the 
agents and partisans of the late order of things.” As for “the 
more ardent Liberal party, impatient of every, even necessary, 
delay,” Wiseman said the Pope’s “bold and straightforward 
policy” had inspired so much confidence that “it may be 
doubted whether the party, which would a few years ago have 
willingly overthrown all civil order for the chance of gaining, 
through revolution and even bloodshed, a national Italian in- 
dependence, has any longer an existence in the Papal States.”’ 
But the reactionaries who looked to Austria for inspiration 
had shown themselves “ready to resort even to violence and 
tumult.” France, said Wiseman, could no longer be counted 
on to check these extremists, because France had lost the con- 
fidence of the Papal Government. There was ground for sus- 
pecting a secret understanding between France and Austria, 
“assigning to each its sphere of unchecked interference, or at 
any rate precluding France from manifesting such sympathies 
and offering such diplomatic support as might counterbalance 
the decided opposition of the Austrian cabinet.” Hence it 


14Pius IX had just lost by death (June 23, 1847) the sagacious Charles Cardinai 
Acton, on whom the Roman Court had previously relied for counsel in all British 
affairs. Had he lived a few more years, Anglo-Papal relations might have taken a 
different course. For a sketch of his life see the Dictionary of National Biography, 
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was that “both the impulse of popular instincts and the more 
mature and calm deliberation of the Roman Government, have 
led all interested in the contemplated improvements to look 
to England and its government as the chief, if not the only, 
source from which external aid and countenance can be 
hoped to come.” Stressing the danger of war in Italy and 
throughout Europe, if Austrian reaction prevailed, Wiseman 
told Palmerston: 


There is every reason to hope that the enlightened views adopted and 
courageously pursued by the Pope, if supported, will tend not only to secure 
great happiness to his own subjects, but to free Italy from a grievous 
danger. . . . By the gradual improvement of the different states, by the 
assimilation of institutions and systems of government, without the destruction 
of existing legitimate rights, and by the adoption of general measures for 
internal commerce and defence . . . there will be the most effectual check put 
to all the rash and wild theories on Italian ‘unity,’ and to partial revolutionary 
attempts to disturb established governments. There will be established a 
natural federalism among the different states . . . repelling dangers to the 
natural frontiers of the country, and allowing the freer circulation within, 
of social and commercial advantages, which at present every narrow boundary 
serves to cramp and confine. 


To attain these laudable objectives, Wiseman urged Palmer- 
ston to establish a regular diplomatic representation at the 
Roman Court and thus signal plainly to the world that Great 
Britain intended to support the papal program. With his 
characteristic optimism in political judgment, Wiseman ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the tide of popular feeling in this 
country in favour of the papal measures, as well as of the per- 
sonal character of Pius IX, would go along fully with the 
Government, in regard to any steps required... .”” 

When this letter was written, the election was over and the 
Government had come through safely—not with a Whig ma- 
jority, but with enough ministerial support to defeat any likely 
combination of opponents.” So small had been the ‘no popery’ 
agitation that the Annual Register recorded “the most quiet 


15The text of this letter is given by Ward, of. cit., I. 
16Herbert Paul, A History of Modern England (London, 1904), Vol. I, p. 76. 
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general election which has ever occurred.”" Hence, with his 
feet on firmer ground Palmerston was already beginning his 
diplomatic offensive in Italy. Sharp words to Vienna on Sep- 
tember 11 prompted the Papal Secretary of State to say: 
“England has alone spoken clearly and frankly. Happy be 
that country. Providence and England are with us.”” Even 
before that the Cabinet had agreed to send the Earl of Minto, 
a cabinet minister and the Prime Minister’s father-in-law, on 
his famous mission“—“to teach politics,” as Disraeli said 
wittily, “in the country in which Machiavelli was born.”” His 
instructions to visit Rome were given him September 16: “You 
will be at Rome,” they stated, “not as a Minister accredited 
to the Pope, but as an authentic organ of the British Govern- 
ment, enabled to express its views and explain its sentiments 
upon events which are now passing in Italy.” The Minto mis- 
sion had two main purposes: to encourage the Pope to con- 
tinue along progressive lines of reform, and to enlist the Pope’s 
aid in subduing priestly political agitation in Ireland. 

It was the Government’s intention that the temporary mis- 


sion of Lord Minto should be followed by the establishment 
of a regular embassy at Rome. Preparations for this went 
forward during the fall, and the Government even considered 
transferring Lord Normanby from Paris to the Papal Court.” 
But extreme caution marked this proceeding. Although Pal- 
merston had five years earlier expressed the view that no new 
law was needed for sending a minister to Rome,” the Whigs 


17Volume for 1847 (Chronicle), p. 95. 

18G,F.-H. and J. Berkeley, Italy in the Making, 1846 to 1848 (Cambridge, 
1936), p. 228. 

19Writing to Russell on August 21, Palmerston referred to a suggestion from 
Wiseman that “a temporary mission” to Rome be undertaken. Palmerston approved 
and recommended Minto. The cabinet seems to have agreed before Wiseman returned 
from Rome.—G. P. Gooch, Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell (London, 
1925), I, 308-310. 

20H ansard, 3rd. Series, CI, p. 149. 

21Greville, op. cit., V, 470-1. 

22December 29, 1843: “Palmerston said there was nothing to prevent our sending 
a Minister to Rome; but they (the Whigs) had not dared to do it, on account of their 
supposed Popish tendency; but Peel might.”—ZJbid, 150-1. 
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chose to walk warily and ask for parliamentary authorization. 
It was remembered that when Canning had wished to open 
diplomatic relations with the Pope, during the critical hour 
of 1823, the Law Officers of the Crown had expressed “the 
opinion that direct correspondence with the Pope might imply 
recognition of his claim to be the spiritual head of Christen- 
dom, and that Canning might therefore, under the Statute V 
Elizabeth Cap. 50, 52 incur the penalties of praemunire,” even 
by replying officially to the letter of Leo XII to George IV 
announcing his accession to the Holy See.* A different view 
was taken by the Law Officers a decade later, but nevertheless 
when Lansdowne presented the Government’s bill in the Lords 
in February, 1848," he explained that its necessity derived 
from certain legislation of William III’s reign which might 
be construed as prohibiting intercourse with the Pope. The 
real object of those laws, said the Marquis, had been to prevent 
spiritual communion with the Church of Rome, not to debar 
the British Sovereign from “establishing those diplomatic re- 
lations with the Court of Rome which the experience of the 
world has proved to be essential for political and temporal 
purposes.” Lansdowne reviewed a long record of unofficial 
intercourse with Rome since the early eighteenth century, and 
said: ‘“‘We had in fact, on numerous occasions, acknowledged 
the Pope, who'‘had, over and over again, acknowledged the 
Sovereign of this country.” 

The move for second reading of the bill met sharp opposi- 
tion and was not carried without Lansdowne’s acceptance of 
an amendment, offered by the Duke of Wellington, declaring 
anew the supremacy of the Crown in all ecclesiastical and 
civil matters. Lord Stanley, the Tory chief, agreed to the 
second reading but warned that the matter must be approached 
cautiously and with “respect due to the deep-seated religious 
feelings of the people,” and that the residence of a papal envoy 


28Stephen Gaselee, “British Diplomatic Relations with the Holy See,” Dublin Review, 
January, 1939, pp. 1-19. The author of this short summary, being librarian of the 
Foreign Office, wrote with authority from unpublished official sources. 

“Hansard, 3rd. Series, XCVI, 760-801, 867-900. 
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in England might prove mischievous. Before the measure 
passed the Lords it was emasculated by another amendment 
put forward by the Earl of Eglintoun to prohibit the reception 
of any ecclesiastical person as a papal envoy in England. Lans- 
downe wished to reject this, and several Catholic peers ex- 
plained that nuncios were not legates and that diplomatic 
relations could not be established with any state except on 
terms of reciprocity. But Lord Aberdeen, despite his closeness 
tc Sir Robert Peel, eccentrically thought the amendment 
could not be rejected without danger. Lord Stanley backed it 
to a division: he had no objection to seeing England properly 
represented at Rome, “but he would never consent but would 
do his utmost to overthrow any proposal the effect of which 
might be to transport the Vatican from Rome to London.” 
The frustrating amendment was carried by a vote of 67 peers 
to 64. “Government beat by three,” recorded Greville, “and 
all by bad management; several who ought to have been there, 
and might easily have been brought up, were absent. .. . It 
was a melancholy thing to see Stanley . . . prostrating his fine 
talents to the folly and bigotry of the titled, tinselled mob, in 
the midst of whom he sits. Aberdeen behaved very ill.”” 
Lord Palmerston’s views, oddly enough, were not very far 
from those of Stanley and Aberdeen. He was in no hurry to 
establish the permanent legation at Rome, nor did he relish a 
Roman legation in London. On January 11 he had told Rus- 
sell that Minto should stay on at Rome “perhaps until Easter,” 
and that “the presence of a Roman Minister in London might 
cut both ways,” since “it would be very agreeable to the Eng- 
lish Catholics, who would rally round him and make him 
a sort of Chief of their Clan.”” As for the Eglintoun amend- 
ment, Palmerston wrote to Clarendon on March 3 that “there 


250. cit., VI, 14-15. For a sample of the kind of argument that appeared in the 
press against the bill, see Diplomatic Relations with Rome: A Departure from the 
Act of Settlement, by George R. Clarke, Esq., of the Inner Temple (London, 1848). 


26Gooch, op. cit., p. 319. 
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would be no end to the embarrassments and inconveniences 
which we should have to suffer from having a Roman priest 
invested with diplomatic privilege holding his court in Lon- 
don surrounded by English and Irish Catholics .. . & capable 
of becoming an engine of political intrigue to serve all kinds 
of foreign interests.” | 

Before the emasculated bill was presented for second read- 
ing in the Commons on August 17, the Pope was riding the 
cataract of revolution and the opportunity for effective Anglo- 
Papal cooperation to promote reform without war and revolu- 
tion had been lost. Palmerston was reduced to defending the 
measure on the pitiful ground that want of intercourse with 
the Court of Rome was injurious to British commercial in- 
terests in the Papal States. Mr. T. G. Anstey expressed fear 
that the bill would injure Catholic freedom in Ireland by 
making the Pope a slave of British policy; and point was given 
to this criticism by the fact that Pius had, on the previous 
January 3, in compliance with Minto’s request, publicly re- 
buked the political behavior of certain Irish priests. Mr. 
Gladstone thought it ‘“‘most unfortunate the House had to dis- 
cuss the measure at a time when it hardly knew whether there 
was a Pope or not.” Sir Robert Inglis, incarnation of Angli- 
can Toryism, not only opposed the bill but attacked the Pope 
for having violated “all his treaties with Austria . . . the chief 
benefactor of the Papacy.” Pius IX, said Sir Robert, had 
blessed the arms of soldiers sent to fight against Austria, at 
the very moment the Catholic Church had become rampantly 
aggressive against Protestantism. He denounced the bill “as 
the beginning of reconciliation of England with Rome—and 
so he could tell the House was it looked upon out of doors.” 
No fewer than 3,500 of the parochial clergy of England had 
expressed strong objection to the measure. For the previous 
fifty years far too much ground had been yielded to the Cath- 
olics; if Protestants “could not retrace the steps they had taken, 


Bell, op. cit., I, 417. 
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let them beware that they did not aggravate the evil from 
which they had reaped such grievous results.” Against this 
kind of opposition, Lord John Russell could only plead lamely 
that to influence the Pope it was necessary to deal with him; 
otherwise his spiritual influence would be left unfettered.” 

Commons passed the bill and on September 4 the royal as- 
sent was given to An Act for enabling Her Majesty to establish 
and maintain Diplomatic Relations with the Sovereign of the 
Roman States. But it was not to be “lawful for Her Majesty, 
Her Heirs or Successors, to receive at the Court of London, 
as Ambassador, Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, or other Diplomatic Agent, accredited by the Sovereign 
of the Roman States, any Person who shall be in Holy Orders 
in the Church of Rome, or a Jesuit or Member of any other 
Religious Order, Community, or Society of the Church of 
Rome, bound by Monastic or Religious Vows.”” 

The act was a dead letter, of course, from the moment it 
went on the statute books, although not primarily because the 
Pope refused a diplomatic exchange on such unequal and 
gratuitously insulting terms.” Rather it was because the mo- 
ment for an effective British diplomatic step in Italy had 
passed by. Events that a full-fledged British ambassador to 
the Roman Court in 1846 might have averted, had happened 
and could not be undone. The Austrians had defeated the 
Italians who fought in the name of Charles Albert and Pius 
IX. Reaction was growing in the north and south of the penin- 
sula, while extreme radicalism, embittered at the Pope’s re- 
fusal of armed support for the national cause, was waxing in 
the Roman and Tuscan center. Count Rossi in September 
became prime minister of the Roman State and faced the now 


28Hansard, 3rd Series, CI, 201-234. 

229Pyblic General Statutes, 1847-1848, Cap. CVIII, pp. 892-93. 

30Minto to Russell, Nov. 7, 1847: “I apprehend that the British Minister appointed 
to Rome would always be a Protestant, and that should the Pope desire to establish 
a mission in London, his representative to be received there must be a layman. I 
think this is understood here as a matter of course.’”—Gooch, op. cit., I, p. 315. 
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desperate task of saving the cause of moderate liberalism and 
federalism from the revolutionary democratic nationalists 
whom Lord Minto had unwittingly encouraged the previous 
winter. Two months later Rossi was assassinated and Pius IX 
fled Rome for Gaeta. In exile he appealed to the Catholic states 
for aid, and France, Spain, Austria, and Naples gave it. In 
this international action Great Britain took no part and exerted 
no important influence, save perhaps by diplomatically facili- 
tating the French expedition to Rome; which indeed was a 
paradox, since Palmerston’s high political purpose had been 
to prevent a French intervention there. But in 1849 no British 
impediments were placed in the way of what now appeared 
as a disagreeable necessity arising from the principle of the 
balance of power. The assurances which the French gave in 
London were accepted without embarrassing questions be- 
cause, as Lansdowne explained in the House of Lords, “it was 
impossible not to feel that by exacting too rigorously explana- 
tions of the entire course and views of their movements in 
Italy ... they (the British Ministers) might have weakened 
a Government which, he was convinced, it was the policy of 
the Government not to weaken.”™ 

The Roman Republic perished during the summer of 1849 
in a general triumph throughout Italy of the political forces 
which the ‘liberal’ Pope and the British Whigs had chal- 
lenged, and Pius IX returned to Rome in 1850 to begin what 
a witty Italian called the reign of Pio Nono il secondo. That 
year the Pope instituted a new Catholic hierarchy in England 
and the new red-hatted Wiseman sent his pastoral “from out 
of the Flaminian gate,” which stirred up the angriest ‘no 
popery’ agitation England had known since the Gordon Riots. 
It marked the end of the Anglo-Papal flirtation. 

It is not the proper business of the historian to relate what 
might have happened but did not. Such speculation, however, 
does often sharpen the perception of potentialities and prob- 
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abilities in pregnant hours of history and thus increase the 
realism of historical study. Hence, to pose the question: ‘What 
might have been the course of history in 1848 if Palmerston 
and Russell, two years earlier, had chosen not to quarrel with 
France over Spain, but to enter what Greville called “the 
finest field open for us in Italy” where “a noble part” was to 
be played?’ is not an idle speculation. For it sharpens our 
awareness of the interrelation of forces and events in the great 
revolutionary upheaval that actually occurred and cannot be 
understood unless we study closely such subjects as the uncer- 
tain British parliamentary situation, the Catholic revival in 
England, and the exigencies of Whig and Tory political 
strategies. 

It is not my purpose, however, to terminate this paper in a 
maze of historical speculation, but rather in the suggestion 
that the tenuous and abortive Anglo-Papal entente of 1847- 
1848 illustrated what appears to be one of the enduring im- 
pulses in the world of international political relations. Since 
the French Revolution each great crisis threatening or engulf- 
ing the great republic of Christendom with war and revolution 
has drawn the British Empire and the Papacy toward diplo- 
matic entente. It was so in 1793 when Pius VI sent Monsignor 
Charles Erskine to London as an unofficial nuncio. He was 
cordially received by Pitt, and the anti-Catholic George III 
even pensioned him during the French occupation of the 
Papal States, 1798-1800. The mission was instigated by Sir 
John Hippesley, unofficial British agent at Rome, who was 
instrumental in getting papal material aid for the coalition 
against the Jacobin republic. Hippesley was a correspondent 
of Edmund Burke, who championed an open and regular 
diplomatic exchange between the British and Roman courts. 
“Tf the thing depended on me,” wrote Burke, “I should cer- 
tainly enter upon diplomatic correspondence with the Court 
of Rome in a much more open and legitimate manner than 
has hitherto been attempted. If we refuse it, the bigotry will 
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be on our side.” But the Erskine mission never developed 
into an open Official relationship, and it ended after the Pope’s 
concordat with Napoleon. A dozen years later Lord Castle- 
reagh and Cardinal Consalvi found a remarkable affinity in 
their views on European pacification, and the signatures of 
both were appended to the Treaty of Vienna. Unofficial diplo- 
matic contact continued thereafter, with the British Govern- 
ment increasingly disposed to seek papal aid in solving various 
problems in Ireland and other Catholic parts of the Empire. 
The crisis of 1846-1848 came near to producing a permanent 
and open diplomatic exchange, and although after 1870 the 
1848 act was deemed obsolete and repealed in, 1875, during the 
next forty years there were numerous unofficial communica- 
tions and even a few special diplomatic missions from London 
to the Vatican. The latter hinted repeatedly that it would like 
a permanent British minister at Rome, and when war came 
in 1914 Sir Henry Howard was sent on a special mission that 
lasted two years. He was succeeded by Count de Salis and the 
mission continued through the war. In 1920 the Cabinet 
agreed that the Foreign Secretary should have the authority 
to retain a regular diplomatic representative at the Vatican. 
A British envoy has ever since been there.” 

The maturing of this relationship through the past century 
and a half illustrates, I suggest, a certain exigency in Western 
Christian civilization, and the truth of Burke’s sagacious ob- 
servation that in the international world men are often drawn 
together “without their knowledge and sometimes without 
their intentions.” Among the supreme values of our civiliza- 
tion none do we prize more—when we really perceive them 
to be imperiled—than the dignity of persons and the blessings 
of civil and political liberty. Modern experience, I venture to 
affirm, has vindicated the doctrine that human dignity is dur- 


82Quoted by Cardinal Gasquet in Great Britain and the Holy See, 1792-1806 (Rome, 
1919). See also W.E.H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century (N.Y., 
1890), Vol. VII, 461-63. 
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ably respected only by those. who hold with certitude that man 
is made in the image of God. No less convincingly has experi- 
ence shown that civil and political freedom flourish only where 
parliaments, juries, and independent judiciaries flourish: 
where the law makes the police and the police do not make the 
law. Only in this kind of civil society does genuine religious 
liberty prosper. The creation and maintenance of it surely has 
been the glory and greatness of Britain and the nations that 
derive their institutions from her. 
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United States policy of containing Soviet expansion than 

the Spanish peninsula. The shiploads of matériel which 
arrive daily in Italy, Greece, Turkey and other pressure 
points, implementing the master design of the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan, owe their safe arrival to the fact 
that no hostile power stands at the Gateway to the Medi- 
terranean. 

Were Spain to pass under Soviet domination the structure 
of our diplomatic labors in Europe, Africa and Western 
Asia would be overturned. Our positions in Europe would be 
outflanked, the Balkans, Middle East and North Africa would 
be sealed off and a new menace would hover over our relations 
with South and Central America. 

Despite these possibilities the average American has for 
some time been uninformed not only as to the factors involved 
in the problem of our relations with Spain but as to the very 
existence of the problem itself. 

Startling proof of this came to my attention during a series 
of forum appearances last year. Recorded samplings through 
audience reaction of the current knowledge of relatively well- 
informed Metropolitan groups showed that less than 5 per 
cent were aware that we had withdrawn our Ambassador 
from Madrid; 20 per cent regarded the present Spanish 
regime as persecutors of the Catholic Church; 50 per cent 
were uncertain as to whether or not Spain had been admitted 
to the United Nations; less than 15 per cent had any clear 
notions as to issues involved in the late Civil War; and more 
than 60 per cent were convinced of varied forms of Spanish 
“hostility” toward the United States. 

When it became necessary for me to return to Europe after 
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an absence of nearly two years the above considerations per- 
suaded me to include Spain in my itinerary. My sole purpose 
was to conduct a personal fact-finding mission in order to 
evaluate at first hand such phases of the cultural, economic 
and political life of Spain and her people as would have a 
bearing upon the fundamental interests of the United States. 
My status was purely a private one without benefit of the 
advanced contacts and avenues of easy entree traditionally at 
the disposal of journalists, diplomats, the military, or semi- 
governmental agents. I possessed but a single letter of in- 
troduction furnished by a distinguished American professor 
to two of his cultural colleagues in Madrid. 

I engaged in a series of frank and informal discussions with 
cultural, religious, industrial, educational and governmental 
leaders ranging as high as the Cardinal Primate and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Everywhere I made it abundantly 
clear that I had few if any preconceived notions on matters 
of current controversy and that my only desire was to make 
objective inquiry from the viewpoint of the average American 
into the present position of Spain and the Spanish people on 
the problems besetting U. S.-Spanish relations. 

About midway through my visit it occurred to me that a 
very considerable contribution to better understanding might 
be achieved if Generalissimo Francisco Franco would be will- 
ing to consent to an intervicw and express his opinion on 
certain direct and specific questions touching upon the main 
points of interest and doubt in the average American’s think- 
ing on postwar Spain. 

A few days later I was informed that General Franco had 
agreed to my suggestion and had further offered to return 
his answers in writing as well. 

After my return to the United States when the “Spanish 
Question” returned to the center of our diplomatic stage | 
sought and obtained authorization to release these questions 
and answers for publication. I present them without comment 
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as to content pointing out only that no changes or limitations 
were at any time suggested in the formulation of these in- 
quiries. I submit them in the hope that they will prove en- 
lightening and provide prime source background material for 
all who seek to analyze the development of U. S.-Spanish 
relations through our period of intense diplomatic activity 
in 1948. 
* * * 

1. What in your opinion 1s the fundamental cause of the 
present strained relations between Spain and the United 
States? 

No reason whatsoever exists, in my opinion, to justify the 
fact that relations between our two countries are not as cordial 
as Our common interests and plain good sense require. 

I feel that our peoples have very extensive grounds for 
mutual understanding. Over and above the historical ties 
which have long bound Spain to the entire American con- , 
tinent, we have at the present time a compelling basis for 
common cause in the mounting Western resistance to Soviet 
communism—a menace which Spain recognized in 1936 and 
against which she has been battling ever since. 

Taking advantage of the turbulent war years to employ 
tactics now being exposed by your Congressional committees, 
communist agents so infiltrated into positions of influence as 
effectively to confuse and misdirect American public opinion 
to ends diametrically opposed to simple justice and to your 
own national interests. Thank God that the people of the 
United States, with their traditional sense of fairness, are 
gradually becoming aware of this deception and in many 
instances are actually outstripping the more hesitant political 
leaders in demanding realistic action. 


2. What basic measures do you consider most necessary in 


order to better these relations? 
Influential citizens and public leaders in the United States 
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should endeavor to acquaint themselves with the real position 
of Spain in exactly the same way that we are attempting to 
understand the American point of view. Despite an acute 
shortage of dollars, Spain is sending students and professional 
men to the great American centers of learning in order that the 
achievements of your country and your people may be better 
known to us. It is to be hoped that in the future the United 
States will find it possible to participate with equal enthusiasm 
in this exchange. Certainly we witnessed a gratifying step in 
the right direction this summer when a numerous group 
of American professors and students came to 7 for study 
and research. 

An intensification of our commercial interchange should 
also be encouraged on a basis of equity and honest cooperation, 
taking into account the full requirements of our two nations. 
It should be remembered in this regard that very frequently 
problems which are of little or no consequence to a country 
like the United States are absolutely vital to the economy of 
other countries, such as ours. 


3. Those in the United States who attack Spain lay great 
stress upon the “irreconcilable ideologies” of the two govern- 
ments. To what extent do you find this true? 

It is true that Spain does not possess the same political 
structure as the United States, just as the American people 
find no reason to adopt the political and social forms prevalent 
in Great Britain, Switzerland or France. Each nation should 
establish for itself that political framework most in keeping 
with its historical tradition and best calculated to serve the 
spiritual and material well-being of its people. 

If normal relations between nations were to depend on an 
identity of ideology among those who form the various gov- 
ernments, then nearly every state on the globe, to the detriment 
of its own best interests, would be compelled to live in absolute 
and independent isolation. 
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The Spanish government professes no other ideology than 
that which is traditional in a fundamentally Catholic, Chris- 
tian community, an ideology which has always been at the 
service of Western peace and civilization. What is most im- 
portant for us all is to safeguard under a system of law and 
order those rights and civil liberties essential to the dignity 
of man and to preserve and support the lawful institutions 
of the state on a basis of mutual respect and recognition of 
-duly established judiciary authority. 

No one in all honesty can deny that these concepts prevail 
today in Spain, whereas in many other nations with which 
the United States maintains full diplomatic and political 
relations, flagrant disorder, tyrannical abuses and deliberate 
defiance of these principles is the order of the day. 

Nothing, for example, could be more hostile or “irrecon- 
cilable” to the political concepts of the American people than 
the doctrine and behavior of Soviet Russia. Yet in spite of this 
the United States has not only maintained diplomatic relations 
with Moscow but even embraced Stalin in a close military 
alliance for five years. 


4. Many Americans, otherwise well inclined toward Spain, 
are confused as to your government's exact position with 


respect to- 

(a) Civil liberties, including the opportunity of Free Ballot, 

(b) The religious rights of non-Catholic minorities. 
Would you care to clarify these points? 

I would be glad to. But at the outset let us agree that 
nowhere in the world today can one find that Utopia of 
absolute liberty of which radical propagandists constantly 
claim themselves deprived. 

There have been two common approaches to the problem 
of civil liberties. One is a purely formal recognition in prin- 
ciple of all imaginable liberties, undermined in practice, how- 
ever, by governmental suspension of these guarantees upon 
the slightest pretext. The other and much more honest solution 
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is an attempt to develop and effectively protect these rights 
with the idea of attaining a more perfect individual and 
collective life. 

For more than a century in Spain, during the so-called 
“Constitutional regime” and particularly during the period of 
the Republic, the first alternative was followed. Under the 
Republic a constitution was proclaimed which theoretically 
guaranteed every degree of liberty but which, in actual prac- 
tice, was throttled by a unilateral governmental “suspension” - 
of citizens’ rights almost throughout its entire existence. 

I can definitely assert that essential human liberties are not 
only recognized in Spain today but are protected by law and 
by independent courts of justice. I include among these liber- 
ties the right of suffrage and freedom of speech, which are 
permitted in all fields where they do not harm or endanger 
public peace or the principle of orderly good-fellowship 
which the Marxists and their accomplices struggle incessantly 
to subvert. 

The Spanish Bill of Rights—the Fuero de los Espanoles— 
is a dogmatic and realistic enumeration of these liberties, and 
a series of progressive laws is gradually being enacted im- 
plementing and protecting that Declaration. 

Moreover, the institution of the Referendum to enquire 
into the opinion of the people on matters of national im- 
portance together with the forthcoming Communal Elections 
show to what extent the State is subservient to the sound public 
opinion of the people of Spain. 

With reference to religious minorities, any impartial ob- 
server can verify that although by far the greatest number of 
Spanish citizens are Roman Catholics, no one is in any way 
obliged to profess this religion, and religious tolerance is fully 
extended to all other sects as long as this does not imply a 
breach of the public peace or moral order. 


5. What comment would you care to make concerning 
charges repeatedly made in the Untted States regarding the 
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persecution and imprisonment of honest political opposttion 
to your government? 

With regard to the supposed persecution of the self-styled 
“honest” opposition on which our political adversaries abroad 
constantly play, the degree of “honesty” of those involved 
can be gauged by the intensity of the Moscow radio programs 
directed to these individuals for their guidance. The Soviet 
air waves are daily filled with instigations to armed rebellion, 
terrorism, sabotage and other subversive acts. The United 
States has only too recently exposed the tactics of these pro- 
fessional spy-terrorists who cross frontiers under any guise 
that may suit their criminal and treasonous designs. 


6. If communist aggression continues in Europe do you 
foresee the necessity of a military alliance of the Western 
Powers? Would Spain be willing to join such an alliance? 

For twelve years our country has fought in the front ranks 
of the struggle to hurl back communist aggression. Spain, 


which has never flinched from her duty in any of the great 
invasions which swept over Europe, will know how to honor 
this sacred tradition if called upon again. 

But the danger of communist oppression cannot be wholly 
countered by military alliances or force of arms alone. A 
sincere spiritual force must invigorate those who would throw 
off the monstrous tyranny of materialism which communism 
thrusts upon us. It is not enough simply to say that we do not 
want communism. Other and better ideals must inspire the 
people of the world; nobler aspirations, sentiments and patriot- 
ism must arouse the common man everywhere. Despite the 
tragic fate which has overtaken them, the indomitable people 
of Poland, Finland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia give daily 
proof that the thirst for independence and the zeal for reli- 
gious freedom can become insurmountable barriers in the path 
of Soviet brutality. 

Although the necessity of preparing a defensive front is 
generally acknowledged, there is much to be done before what 
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you suggest in your question can come about. The precise ends 
in view should be clearly and unequivocally defined and 
guarantees should be established that the intended social, 
political and economic order will be founded on a minimum 
common basis of civilized Christian values with universal 
respect for the liberty, personality and individuality of each 


nation. 


7. To what extent do you feel that the present United States 
policy in Spain is playing into the hands of the communists? 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, during the critical moments of the 
recent World War, made a solemn written pledge assuring 
Spain of the friendship of our two nations. It is indeed regret- 
table that the United States, so soon after his death, should 
fail to abide by this promise. 

Everything which has worked against this promise has been 
due to Russian intrigue and influence, either issuing directly 
from the Kremlin or applied indirectly through communist- 
inspired pressure on France and Great Britain. 

The importance of Spain in the Soviet scheme for com- 
munizing the continent of Europe is graphically illustrated 
by the attention which Russia and her unfortunate satellites 
pay to our country at every international meeting. 

However, I am sincerely convinced that the sound judgment 
of an ever-increasing number of Americans who are motivated 
by a fervent desire to neutralize the Red terror as a prelude 
to stable peace and who are already contributing so generously 
to European reconstruction will be able to influence the public 
leaders of the United States in their own national interest, to 
rectify the fundamental errors which have been committed in 


regard to Spain. 


8. Has Soviet Russia, directly or indirectly, indicated a 
desire to enter into diplomatic relations with Spain? 

It should be obvious from the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939 
that Soviet realism never allows conflicting national ideologies 
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to stand in the way of the immediate objectives of their foreign 
policy. 

However, Spain cannot even be suspected of being receptive 
to such a suggestion as embodied in your question. Regardless 
of the humiliations and injustices she has suffered our country 
will never abandon her struggle against atheistic materialism. 


9. Can you reveal the extent and persistency with which 
Soviet communists are attempting to penetrate Spain today? 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming defeat inflicted by the 
Spanish armies on the communist International Brigades, 
communism has never given up its attempts to return to Spain 
by infiltration. During the last few years the Soviets have 
exploited to the full their own victorious position in Europe 
as well as the weakness and indecision of their ex-allies. 

Russia does not actually require great numerical strength 
in order to seize control when the moment is ripe. In Spain, 
for example, the communist party was negligible and yet 
when the time came it imposed its will on all the other parties 
including those vastly more powerful socialist movements to 
which it had previously clung for support. 

What is now taking place in many of the countries of 
Europe, Spain experienced twelve years ago. The whole world 
has since been able to verify that the leaders of the Inter- 
national Brigades which fought on our soil were mere tools 
in the hands of that same Communist International which 
today enslaves whole peoples of Europe. 


10. What do you consider to be the greatest single problem 
facing Spain today? 

The increase of the economic welfare of our people. 

Fifty years of neglect and misgovernment combined with a 
rapid increase in population have worked to produce an un- 
balanced economy in the nation. This condition, of course, 
was still further aggravated by the repercussions of the last 


World War. 
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Our goal, therefore, must be to develop our national re- 
sources, intensify our commercial relations with other states, 
and at the same time gradually implement the forward-look- 
ing pattern of social justice which is drawing together all 
Spaniards in a sincere and fruitful brotherhood. 

Our country, little by little, has been achieving these ends 
virtually alone, through its own efforts and tenacity and sup- 
ported entirely by its own resources. But it is always ready to 
extend a hand of welcome to any help or collaboration which 
other nations might wish to afford us. 
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THe West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. New York: W. W. Norton, Inc., 

1948. Pp. 288. $3.50. 

After the Marshall Plan—what? This is the basic question which runs 
through Miss Ward’s book. Of course, positing the problem is by far easier 
than solving it and so we find that the strongest sections of the present 
volume consist of the analysis of the fundamental crisis to which the European” 
Recovery Program is only a preliminary and partial response. The real nature 
of the “Dollar Crisis” is outlined with great lucidity. Its connection with 
the profound political and economic transformations in the Far East is duly 
stressed, for it was in that part of the world where, especially by the shipment 
of natural rubber to the United States, precious dollars accrued to the British 
and Dutch. 

The urgency of the problem explains the seeming haste with which 
Miss Ward’s book was written. But the resulting shortcomings can easily 
be forgiven because this is no time for exercises in perfectionism. It is all too 
clear already that even after the conclusion of the Marshall Plan the dollar 
deficit of Western European nations will still run in the neighborhood of 
three billion (however, not as is erroneously printed on page 352, three 
billion pounds). It should be noted that this deficiency is calculated on the 
basis of Miss Ward’s assumption that the sixteen participating countries will 
have integrated their economic systems far beyond the present degree of 
economic cooperation. 

For the American reader it is most important to note that Miss Ward—and 
here she is following the position of the British government—is opposed to 
economic unification of Europe in terms of a tariff union. In fact, she calls 
such a measure a system of total trade- discrimination. Furthermore, the 
experience of the Benelux countries has shown, in her opinion, that the 
mechanical lifting of trade barriers is not the answer to the fundamental 
problem. Instead, she proposes large-scale integration of European production, 
transportation and utilities. In the fields of coal, iron and steel, Western 
Europe should be treated as a whole. In addition to that, there should be a 
close integration of all means of transportation. International management 
of electricity should be expanded. In this connection, Miss Ward gives 
examples of already existing arrangements. 

Such integration has the purpose of eliminating wasteful duplications, of 
allocating resources in the most rational manner and increasing productivity 
and output of European industry as a whole. But it should be understood 
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clearly that these suggestions are leading up to international cartels and 
syndicates. It is on this point that Miss Ward’s proposals will be strongly 
opposed by Americans who have been brought up in the antitrust ideology 
of the Sherman Act and similar legislation. But the alternative to economic 
coordination in terms of international economic combines would not be 
“free enterprise,” but outright government planning. For this reason, Miss 
Ward’s suggestions should be considered carefully. It is time to realize that 
the success of the Marshall Plan ought to be more important to this country 
than the transfer of American antitrust theories to the European environment. 

Such integration, which must be initiated now, while the Marshall Plan 
is in progress, will not eliminate the dollar deficit, although it will reduce 
it substantially. With regard to the remaining dollar shortage, Miss Ward 
comes forward with a proposal which appears to this reviewer almost a 
counsel of despair. She suggests a new type of commercial agreement in 
which the United States would undertake to buy, each year after 1952, one 
billion dollars worth of European goods in addition to what is imported by 
normal trade. She thinks that the sale of these extra imports, underwritten 
by the U.S. Government, could contribute to exercise deflationary pressures 
in this country. It is more than doubtful whether such proposals are feasible 
politically and economically. At this writing, late in 1948, there seem to 
appear already the first signs of downward movement of prices in such items 
as clothing, household furnishings and the like. For this reason, it is unlikely 
that deliberate deflationary policies would be necessary or desirable four years 
hence. Miss Ward fails to realize that the American problem of inflation 
cannot be solved by the dangerous method of deflation, but only by readjusting 
the various prices and income levels which at present are somewhat out of line 
with each other. 

This desperate proposal for a solution to the Western European 
dollar problem points to the basic shortcoming of Miss Ward’s analysis 
which in turn is rooted in the fundamental difficulty in the Marshall Plan 
itself—the lack of economic balance of Western Europe as a whole. It is 
very well to state, as Miss Ward does on page 77, that in 1938 Western 
Europe as a whole produced more bread grains, coal, electricity, rayon, 
cement and other items than the United States. There are two errors 
in this comparison. First, the United States were in the depths of 
what was then called a recession, so that production was far below capacity. 
Secondly, and this is surprising in a writer on economics of Miss Barbara 
Ward’s standing, she does not relate production to population figures. If we 
do that, then we find that while European production was slightly higher than 
American production, the population of the cooperating countries was about 
twice that of the United States. This tends to show that the problems which 
have to be faced realistically are of a more serious nature than can be 
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gathered from Miss Ward’s book. Unless this is thoroughly understood now, 
1952 might bring a crisis even more serious in its over-all aspects than 
the 1947 economic disaster of Western Europe which gave rise to the 


Marshall Plan. 
Fordham University. FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. By Malbone 
W. Graham. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 279. 
$3.25. 

This is the published form of Professor Graham’s seven “Albert Shaw Lec- 
tures on Diplomatic History,” given in 1946, at the Johns Hopkins University 
under the auspices of the Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions. In them he has undertaken to tell, from a somewhat ‘“‘Lockean’’ point 
of view, the story of America’s transition from a self-sufficing aloofness in 
an international community to her active participation in implementing the 
United Nations. 

Conceiving that the reign of law is primarily a matter of voluntary contract 
and agreement, with the delegation of sufficient authority to an agency having 
compulsive force to secure its execution, the author, having undertaken to 
prove that Wilson was fully aware of the duties and obligations involved, 
maintains that the sponsorship of the Fourteen Points and the League of 
Nations constituted the “proudest hour” of American statesmanship. Signifi- 
cantly, however, there is not a word about the effects, in practice, of points 
6, 9, 10, 11 and 13. Failure ensued because the “components” of the American 
public had not been “prepared” to acknowledge, and accept the duties and 
responsibilities involved. Roosevelt was to avoid, at least, that mistake. 

The best part of the book lies in the final two chapters in which is told 
the story of the transition from the reaction to isolationism, under Harding, 
to the Good Neighbor Policy and then the sponsorship of the United Nations 
under President Roosevelt. 

We moved, as a nation, largely through the leadership of our Presidents 
and Secretaries of State, from outright isolationism to a passive participation, 
within the League, which quickly manifested itself in the economic settlement. 
Enjoying the position we had won because of the World War we were willing 
to exercise a dominant role in economic relations but were unwilling to submit 
tc what seemed a “super-state.” Of political responsibility we wanted no part. 
It was under President Hoover and in the early years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration that we began to approach international problems with an over- 
confident, but yet a genuine, spirit of “big-brotherly” helpfulness. It was 
out of our activity in Pan-American affairs that Roosevelt was to formulate 
what seems to have been Hull’s idea. “The world order which we seek is 
the cooperation of free countries, working together in a friendly, civilized 
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society.’ It was then but a step to an awareness, growing out of the depend- 
ency upon us of invaded Europe, of our responsibility for the kind of a com- 
munity that should emerge from the conflict of the Second World War. 
Professor Graham asserts, in passing, that once we had set our faces toward 
the goal the concern of men tended to concentrate upon methods. There were, 
in the main, two schools: those who thought that the United Nations ought 
to be brought into being, in full bloom, through the instrumentality of a 
constitution, and those, who like Sumner Welles, conceived that the desired 
world order might the more surely be brought into being through the insti- 
tutionalizing of existing relations and the utilization of all possible existing 
institutions by guiding them, in their functioning, toward that hoped-for end. 
And he concludes: 















Seldom is it vouchsafed to a generation of human beings so to retrieve the blunders 
of its immediate predecessor. Our generation, having found the high road the hard 
way, has thus far made good. We have come to agreement across party lines on 
the objectives, the procedures, and the conditions under which a viable future can 
be created for the Great Community of which we are now admittedly an organic part. 







Thus ends an optimistic study. But in it Professor Graham has touched 
upon, without being fully aware of its significance, that subtle transition from 
a sense of responsibility in a community to a sense of responsibility for the 
community. It may well be that the overtone of accountability associated with 
the latter may yet lead us toward political sanity. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Exvpon M. Ta .tey. 












PEACE or Power. By Harold Butler. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. Pp. 269. $4.50. 

This book is the outcome of a journey through Western and Central Europe 
iri 1946, made possible through the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It analyzes conditions after the seven years’ convulsion of the war and dis- 
cusses the prospects of recovery. 

Sir Harold Butler had not gone very far before he realized that European 
recovery was an integral part of the political and economic life of the United 
States, the British Empire, and Soviet Russia. Thus, he could not confine his 
survey to Western and Central Europe, but had to make it almost world-wide, 
and that is the significant note throughout the book. His text is a sentence 
from one of General Smuts’s works: “There is no malign fatalism which 
makes fools of us in our dark striving towards the good.” And, briefly, his 
verdict is that the opportunity for peace is still here but it can be won only 
by a crusade as determined as that which beat down the armies of fascism, 
“inspired not by hate or fear but by a Christian charity towards all men, not 
tolerating or compromising with evil but aiming steadfastly at the good.” 
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The transition from the world of power to the world of peace can come 
to pass only through the impulse of such faith. 


To the unbeliever it may seem nothing but an apocalyptic vision, a divine dream 
far beyond the reach of mankind. In the gloom of the time which we are now 
traversing men are apt to listen to such counsels of despair and to turn their backs 
upon the path of wisdom. Only by persevering in the search for the things which 
they know in their hearts to be right will they find it in the end. 


Sir Harold’s experience as head of the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva and, more recently, as Minister of the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington, has given him unusual vantage points from which to view the con- 
temporary world, and that conclusion as summarized above, ably borne out 
by the facts which he assembles and the historical and contemporary interpre- 
tations with which he presents them, is doubly impressive from a man who has 
been immersed all his life in political and economic problems. 

But how strange that in these twelve carefully written chapters which lead 
to this spiritual exhortation—chapters with such headings as ““Western Europe 
in Travail,” “The Nemesis of Power,” “Russia in Europe,” “The German 
Reckoning”—not one sentence, not one word, mentions the Holy See or the 
Vatican. Such an omission cannot fail to distort the perspective of the book. 

New York, N. Y. RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. A Framework of Principle. By William Ernest 
Hocking. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. xi, 243. $3.00. 
If Scholastic philosophers are casting about for promising areas of explora- 

tion, this volume suggests the type of task they might well consider under- 

taking. Professor Hocking has applied his philosophical talents to the study 
of the moral basis of a fundamental freedom of modern democratic society in 
terms of the changed role of the press today. 

The original issue of the freedom of the press emerged when John 
Milton championed it. At that time the danger to freedom of expression came 
from government. Arbitrary censorship, wielding the political power of co- 
ercion, had to be destroyed so that men might enjoy the exercise of their 
right to criticize existing institutions and persons in power. Today, however, 
the threat to freedom of the press (which includes freedom of expression 
generally) comes from the proprietors of the press themselves. In their 
editorial columns they keep waving the tattered old flag of Milton. But 
the press is organized as a private, commercialized industry. It is owned by 
agents who belong by the very necessity of their huge, well-equipped, well- 
staffed corporations to a social and political group with economic and political 
interests often at variance with those of other groups. Since they control the 
media through which public opinion is shaped, they are in a position to exploit 
their opinion-forming function for private ends. Moreover, they look upon 
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readers as customers. They do not consider it their duty to raise the level 
of public intelligence of political and social affairs beyond what the traffic 
will bear. 

Hocking’s remedy for this anomaly is moral rather than legal. He would 
hammer home the duty of the press to keep our citizens well-informed. He 
shies away from governmental control, except that he wants present laws 
against libel, defamation, and so on to be enforced; and he does suggest that 
if the press does not reform itself, legislation may become necessary to punish 
provable distortion of facts. 

What Hocking has written about the connection between moral rights and 
moral duties (p. 74), and some of the things he has written about the ob- 
jective “standard of right thinking, the requirements of justice, the firm code 
of honest beauty” (p. 19), reveal a stiffening confidence in the capacity of 
the human intellect to know what is true and good. He rejects the relativity 
of truth and insists “that some truth at least must be knowable in advance” 
(p. 107). However, at times an excessive individualism crops out in these 
pages, and sometimes rationalism, sometimes voluntarism. Similarly, Hock- 
ing’s exposition of the reasons why the Fascists and Communists have re- 
jected the “Western” concept of freedom of the press (pp. 21-40) leaves a 
great deal to be desired. One would like to see many more illustrative exam- 
ples and concrete applications, in place of rather airy passages of literary in- 
tellectualism which hardly advance the argument. But all in all, as a “‘frame- 
work of principle” for the Commission on Freedom of the Press, Hocking 


has produced a noble structure. 
New York, N.Y. Rospert C. HARTNETT. 


As WE See Russia. By Members of the Overseas Press Club of America. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1948. Pp. 316. $3.75. 

Twenty-five American journalists who, at one time or another, worked in 
the Soviet Union or in countries dominated by it, have been invited by the 
Overseas Press Club of America to come together and to write a book on 
Russia today. They have been remarkably successful; the book which they 
have modestly entitled 4s We See Russia seems to the present reviewer to be 
a very close approximation to that which Russia really is. 

The basic pattern of this reality can be derived from this observation: 
whereas the authors contributing to the first and third parts of the book, 
entitled “Aspirations” and ‘“The System,” almost without exception, display 
their disgust, those whose essays appear in the second part, entitled ‘The 
People,” are rather sympathetic to the object of their study. Their story is, 
then, one of a kind and courageous people dominated by an execrable system 
which directs their combined efforts toward nefarious goals. Out of the 
individual essays on the people that by Mrs. Tracey Phillips is the most 
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striking. It is the tale of the plight of Russian housewives in which the 
ineptitude of the system and the ensuing hardships and misery are reflected 
a: in a mirror. Out of the essays on the system, those by Joseph Phillips on 
the management of culture and by Mrs. Edith Thompson on the educational 
system are the most informative. In the first part, the essay by Emil Lengyel 
on Russia’s aspiration to get access to “warm water,” exceptionally endorses 
the Soviet policy of expansion in the direction of the Straits. While doing so, 
the author forgets, first, that today the mastery of the Straits is not so very 
important because it gives access only to a closed sea, the Mediterranean; 
second, that all the legitimate aspirations of Russia in respect of access to 
open seas could best be realized in cooperation with the great powers of the 
West. 

In a somewhat miscellaneous fourth part entitled ‘Delusions,’ Th. Hotel- 
let’s contribution on the recent changes in Communist society is most informa- 
tive; but the author wrongly ascribes these changes to the impact of war and 
dates them from 1942 or later while many, especially those concerning religion, 
can be traced to earlier years. 

It is inevitable that a few contradictions should appear in a symposium. 
Mrs. Oriana Atkinson has rather liked the costumes of Moscow women while 
Mrs. Tracey Phillips thinks they are shapeless and unbecoming. Mr. W. 
Zuckerman is enthusiastic about “Russia’s most successful experiment”’ which, 
in his opinion, has been the uprooting of the antisemitism, while Mr. Craig 
Thompson believes that it is still there. His opinion is confirmed by those 
who have recently visited that part of the Soviet Union which had been 
occupied by the Germans. There also are a few mistakes—in 1939, there 
were in the Soviet Union four million more women than men, and not seven 
as stated by Mrs. Atkinson. 

But the book is free of sweeping, though unwarranted generalizations, and 
of disparaging remarks on Russia’s past based on ignorance of her history. 
Among the recent publications on Russia, this is one of the best. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THREE WuHo Mabe a REvoLuTION. Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin. By Bertram 

D. Wolfe. New York: The Dial Press, 1948. Pp. 661. $5.00. 

The title of the book is a misnomer. Out of the three men whose lives 
are studied, two actually made the Communist revolution in Russia, but the 
third has abused his unlimited power to carry out an unprecedented falsifica- 
tion of history making him Lenin’s brilliant second which he never was. The 
author is fully aware of these facts and spends a large part of his work to 
unmask the deceiver. The more regrettable is it that he chose a title which 
could mislead some readers. On the other hand, the book does not completely 
tell the lives of the three heroes; they are followed only up to the outbreak 


of the first World War. 
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A certain discrepancy between the title and the content does not, however, 
prevent the book from being an outstanding contribution to the prehistory of 
the Communist revolution in Russia. The lives of the three men are projected 
by the author upon the total historical scene. From this projection these basic 
facts can be learned. First, the regime of Imperial Russia was incomparably 
more humane and tolerant than the Soviet is. Second, in Russia before the 
war, the three men played only an infinitesimal role; this supports the view 
that, in the unfolding of Russian history, the Communist revolution was an 
accident. Third, in the ideas expressed by the three men before the war as 
well as in statements of a few of their fellow revolutionists, reported in the 
book, the basic characteristics of the reckless dictatorship of the years follow- 
ing the revolution can be anticipated. Somewhat inconsistently, Mr. Wolfe 
asserts that, prior to 1917, Lenin was a convinced democrat. From his study, 
another conclusion should have been drawn, that Lenin believed in democracy 
provided that he be elevated by it to the supreme position of leadership and 
his program be accepted without change. If not—then woe to democracy! 

As usually happens in books of this type, the chapters on the childhood and 
youth of the heroes are the most readable ones. When they are shown acting 
on the political scene, the intricacies of the Russian revolutionary movement 
retain so much of the attention of the author that he somewhat forgets his 
heroes and omits telling the reader enough about their actions and movements. 
Time and again, this makes the story rather confused. Toward the end, topical 
chapters, such as “Lenin the Philosopher,” abound, and the chronological 
order of presentation almost completely breaks down. 

Despite numerous consultations with authorities of Russian origin, a few 
errors in detail have found their way into the book. Thus, for instance, the 
Minister of the Interior V. K. Plehve was not a count. The Russians do not 
eat pancakes on the eve of Ash Wednesday because, for them, Lent begins on 

‘a Monday. 

Another volume by the author, continuing the story up to the revolution 
and its immediate aftermath, perhaps following the heroes’ lives up to the 
death of Lenin and Trotsky’s exile, would be welcome to every serious student 


of Russian affairs. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


Tue Russian IpgEa. By Nicholas Berdyaev. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. Pp. 255. $3.00. 
Within thy bosom, Russia mine, 
There is a bright and gentle spring 


Which pours out living waters, thine; 
Hidden, unknown, a mighty thing. 


This bit of verse from Khomykov, cited early in the book, is also its real 
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leitmotiv. The spring referred to, like all springs, is the product of many 
veins that feed into it. Christianity of a marked prophetic or eschatological 
type, a natural dionysian elemental paganism and a pronounced national 
messianic consciousness are the principal veins which, in Berdyaev’s opinion, 
formed and fed and still nourish that soul. 

The author is not guilty of oversimplification, however. He quotes with 
approval the remark of Tyutchev that “Russia is not to be measured by 
intellectual processes. . . . You can only believe in her.” He goes on to 
elaborate the contradictions of the Russian people: 


Despotism, the hypertrophy of the state and on the other hand anarchism and 
license: cruelty, a disposition to violence, and again kindliness, humanity and 
gentleness: a belief in rites and ceremonies, but also a quest for truth: in- 
dividualism, a heightened consciousness of personality, together with impersonal 
collectivism: nationalism and a laudation of self and universalism ... a search 
for God and godlessness;*humility and arrogance: slavery and revolt. 


Having stated these contradictions, the author proceeds to analyze the 
evolution of that soul through the history and literature of the nineteenth 
century. He draws heavily on the novelists and poets, the theologians and 
the spiritual writers of Russia and on the entire galaxy of nineteenth-century 
philosophers. Although he examines the Russian soul at length, he never ex- 
plains why that soul in its more Christian elements never vivified the body 


of the massive state. 

Except for a collection of speeches and esssays, this is the last work of the 
great Orthodox Russian thinker. It is a difficult book to read. It supposes 
a ready familiarity with local Russian history and easy knowledge of the 
Russian littérateurs, theologians and philosophers. It demands a comprehension 
of the author’s metaphysics of person and of liberty. These have never been 
crystal-clear. The analysis of the events since 1919 is plausible. However, 
the prognosis requires that act of faith of which he speaks on the first page. 

Pelham, N. Y. James F. Reppine. 


AUSTRIA FROM HaABsBuRG TO Hit er. By Charles A. Gulick. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1948. Two Volumes: Pp. 
xxiii, 1906. $20.00. 

Apparently this work is intended to be the definitive reference book on 
Austria for the period between the wars. Plentiful quotations, abundant 
footnotes, 2 well-compounded index and even a list of abbreviations give 
the reader the impression of scholarship. However, while all the formal 
requirements of a comprehensive textbook are present, two other requirements 
are conspicuously absent—knowledge of Austria and unbiased presentation 
of the truth. 

The absence of knowledge should not be held against Professor Gulick. 
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He could not gather much firsthand information when he stayed in Austria 
and had to rely upon his associates there and his research staff here. His 
aversion to the Catholic Church prevents him from understanding all the 
deeper motives of the Austrians—but this is his private affair. However, as 
a scholar, he should have been aware of the necessity of at least trying to 
understand the Catholic mentality which was that of 91 per cent of the 
Austrians. The few Catholics whom he mentions as having been consulted, 
like Mr. Kunschak, Mr. Hemala, Dr. Winter, will be surprised to see 
what he has made of their opinions. It is typical of his bias that he uses the 
expression “clerical-fascists,”’ an expression invented by the Marxists, or that, 
to characterize something as reactionary, he calls it simply “Catholic.” 

Professor Gulick’s book demonstrates the fact that revolutionary. Marxism 
not only considers it its right to use all means—arson, looting, murder, open 
armed revolt—whenever they suit its purposes, -but even finds people 
to eulogize crimes of that character. This right, of course, is reserved only 
to the “workers” and their leaders of “cultural activities,” as the author 
calls them. Professor Gulick tries to obliterate the fact that Austromarxism 
conspired, not only with its party friends abroad but even with foreign 
governments and that it finally gambled upon armed rebellion which did 
not succeed only because the Austrian workers, better patriots and shrewder 
politicians than their cultural activity leaders, refused to revolt. 

Thus the question arises, For what real purpose was this book written and 
published ? Under another title, as, for instance, ‘“Austromarxism in Vienna” 
(not “in Austria” because Austria outside of Vienna is hardly considered), 
it would have a certain historic value. Again, a valuable contribution toward 
the study of social progress and of sociology in general would have been 
made if the authors had confined themselves to the description of the social 
and educational achievements of the municipality of Vienna, which were 


outstanding. But this was not done. 
Georgetown University. GeorceE M. von ALEXICH. 


THE GERMAN OpposiTION TO HiTLer. By Hans Rothfels. Hinsdale, III: 

Henry Regnery Company, 1948. Pp. 172. $2.50. 

The terms “collaboration” and “resistance” are still badly jumbled. Orig- 
inally, this fog rose from the British Isles. The curious notion that the crimes 
of felony and high treason can be committed against a foreign country was 
bern in 1940 when French and Belgian refugees were allowed, by means of 
the BBC, to describe as cowards those who had stayed at home and to picture 
as heroes those who had run away. If Marshal Pétain—among our contem- 
poraries perhaps the only man of a truly classical greatness of character—was 
called a traitor, there was, of course, no room for a proper sifting and evalua- 
tion of a rich variety of motives. The British have paid heavily for their lack 
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of fairness and so have we for having allowed ourselves to be dragged along 
by their propaganda. In case of another world conflagration, the prospects 
of the United States and of Great Britain would be brighter if they had not 
broken the hearts and often the necks of their best friends in the Old World. 
And that is still going on. Ex-German Leftists, in the guise of U. S. prose- 
cutors and investigators, are working overtime to prove that revolutionary 
national socialism was a conservative scheme... . 

When men like King Leopold of the Belgians and Marshal Pétain were 
vilified, it is not surprising that fairness and discernment were completely 
absent as far as collaboration and resistance in Germany were concerned. 
Not only was Germany the enemy; the phenomenon as such was much more 
intricate in Germany than in German-occupied countries. Only slowly the 
mist is dispersing, and dimly some lights are blinking. One of them is a slim 
book written by Hans Rothfels. Formerly a professor of history in the 
University of Kénigsberg, he won his reputation by some excellent scrutinies 
of Bismarck’s diplomacy and is at present teaching modern history at Chi- 


cago University. Concise, unbiased, impartial, modest and with a masterly 


restrained passion, Rothfels has given us the best and most equitable presenta- 
tion of the German resistance, and it is a deplorable token that none of the 
better-known American publishing houses was willing to spread the truth. 
To be sure, many readers of Rothfels’ book will blush with shame because 
the book shows that the best were not only left in the lurch but also slandered. 
Objectively and in a low voice, this scholar reveals once again the lack of 


statecraft that caused Halifax, Eden, Roosevelt and even Churchill to let 
slip the best opportunities between 1938 and 1944. This recollection is un- 
welcome. Even Churchill in his history of the war mentions but casually 
the preparedness of the German army leaders to arrest Hitler before Godes- 
berg and Munich, and finds instead tragedy in the fact that thirty-five Czech 
divisions were given away—most of which were absolutely unwilling to fight 
for their artificial State. Even Churchill is loth to tender his apologies to the 
German opposition whom he stabbed in the back when, on November 7, 1938, 
he declared: “I have always said that if Great Britain were defeated I hoped 
we should find a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful position among the 
nations.” 

The chief value of Rothfels’ book I find in his successful endeavor to expose 
the motives of the various groups of plotters. As enemies of their government 
in times of war, they had to struggle with a dilemma quite unknown to 
resistors abroad. Rothfels shows that only godliness gave them the strength to 
overcome it. “Elsewhere among the fighters for liberation there Were un- 
doubtedly rogues, attracted by opportunities of violence suitable to their taste. 
In the German opposition there were none of the ‘underworld’ elements of 
whom the New York Times spoke. Hitler could use them all.” At the end, 
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Rothfels puts a thought expressed by one of the resisters, Marion, Countess of 
Dénhoff: “The leaders of the resistance were much more than the mere 
opposites of Hitler and his accursed system; their struggle was, beyond its 
factual meaning for the events of our time, on a higher plane, the attempt 
to overcome spiritually the nineteenth century.” 

Kastanienbaum, Switzerland. Rospert INGRIM. 


Case History oF JAPAN. By Francis J. Horner. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1948. Pp. xviii, 260. $3.00. 

The book offers new slants rather than new material on the Japanese mind. 
Its chief value lies in the psychoanalytic approach through which the author 
tries to help others visualize the Japanese “from a new angle and so to under- 
stand something more of their mentality than before” (p. viii). The author 
first traces the evolution of the Japanese mentality and social structure through 
its long historical past. He then proceeds to analyze the psychological impact 
of that social organization on individuals, their customs and their conduct, 
finally suggesting a long-term solution of the Japanese problem, on the basis 
of his psychological findings. The “new angle’”’ lies chiefly in the application 
of psychoanalysis to a whole people and the conclusions reached by that some- 
what experimental method center around the assurance that we shall probably 
live to see, in due time, not only the democratization of Japan but also its 
complete Christianization (pp. 248 ff.). This belief in a Christianized Japan 
the author shares, as he reports, with the hopes and “practical interests’’ of 
General MacArthur. 

Nothing could be more desirable from the Catholic standpoint than the 
Japanese conversion to Christianity. The only question is how good are the 
chances. In this regard, the reviewer unfortunately feels more than one doubt. 

The author believes “psychological incompleteness” to be the main source 
of Japanese faults and “abnormal characteristics” that brought about their 
final disaster (p. 248). This alleged “incompleteness” has been finding 
expression in the search for an “ideal” which neither Confucianism nor Bud- 
dhism nor the Emperor-worship could satisfy. Mr. Horner believes that the 
Christian faith can fill that need because it has a central person as an ideal, 
“the person of Christ, being the measure of all things,” while the Japanese 
emperor now has cast aside “the cloak of divinity.” According to Mr. Horner, 
only the most international organization, the great corpus of Christian be- 
lievers, is likely to destroy that “narrow, self-centered, nationalistic” viewpoint 
of the Japanese world which did so much harm to the world because Chris- 
tianity is contrary both to nationalism and materialism. 

We had better not forget, however, that the Japanese have never taken real 
interest in transcendental thought. Their religious feeling centers on a vague 
and superficial consciousness of the unseen. The educated Japanese uses the 
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Buddhist doctrine of the mystic union with the Divine only as a means to 
greater efficiency in the practical daily life. 

Still, this book is an extremely interesting one deserving many readers. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Otto PFEIFFENBERGER. 


Six Betts Orr Java. By William H. McDougall, Jr. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 222. $2.75. 

The book reports some events between 1941 and 1942. You might think 
it is a little late for that now. But it still makes for interesting reading, at 
least in its major portion. Some chapters are overwritten. Others deal with 
trifling mattérs. Moreover, some Japanese officials, I say officials, with whom 
the author had to deal appear, even at the noontide of Japanese national 
fanaticism, like friendly and unselfish humanitarians, supplying the author 
with money for his flight and unraveling for him highly secret facts unde 
risk of death. And when the Japanese succeeded in capturing the author, his 
treatment by them is described as gentle. Both the capturing Japanese captain 
and the warden of the jail, a poor sergeant, conducted themselves like gentle- 
men. The author sat down in a chair which the sergeant had specially 
ordered brought in for him. A package of Japanese cigarettes was placed on 
the table. Friendly chatting ensued. An hour or two later, the author 
accompanied his jailer on the rounds of the jail, helping him enter the names 
of the other prisoners and carrying for him pen and ink. Unhappily, this 
is not at all typical of the Japanese treatment of prisoners of war. 


The book closes with a comical scene that took place during the author’s 
imprisonment. The Japanese warden grappled in vain with the problem of 
how to account for 207 prisoners in the books with only 206 in the cells. 
It finally dawned on the warden that the missing 207th prisoner was our 
author sitting with the warden at the table enjoying his Japanese cigarette. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Otto PFEIFFEN BERGER. 


AESTHETICS 


ART AND THE SociAL Orper. By D. W. Gotshalk. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. xv, 253. $3.75. 

Professor Gotshalk’s sympathetic interest in art, its genesis and functions, 
and in various kinds of art theory, focuses ingeniously upon the public object 
and achieves a final confidence in universal value judgments. The merits 
of the book seem to me, nevertheless, to be the dispersed merits of a locally 
shrewd and candid eclecticism rather than of a totally coherent system. One 
finds many places of decided interest: for example, the excellent analysis of 
formal principles, followed immediately by firm dealing with the extreme 
theory of nonrepresentational formalism (pp. 108-117); the rejection of 
utilitarian functionalism and of empathy as aesthetic standards (pp. 165-168, 
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13-17)—despite the author’s pronounced general interest in art functions; 
and the rejection of the intentionalistic standard (pp. 196-197 )—despite his 
extended speculations about “The Creative Process.” Other good passages 
are that on the reasons why sight and hearing are pre-eminently the aesthetic 
senses (pp. 88-89) and that vindicating the role of materials in art against 
Crocean idealism (pp. 74-75). The book is written clearly, though on the 
whole without much grace. There is a good deal of the fluff of professorial 
aestheticism—an idiom which goes far to encourage an over-all concealed 
shifting of argument. 

Chapter I deals with “The Aesthetic Experience,” an experience defined at 
the outset as “simply intrinsic perception.” ‘Fine Art,” we are told in 
Chapter II, of that title, “is the production by man of objects intrinsically 
interesting to perceive” (p. 29). Yet “perception,” as anyone will agree, is no 
simple thing. For Professor Gotshalk, it embraces in fact five things: sensa- 
tion, intuition (of spatial and temporal order), intellect, feeling, and imagi- 
nation—the connecting of the absent with the present (pp. 17-20). “One 
intrinsic power of perception is the power to discern and explore the meta- 
perceptual” (p. 51). “Perceptual” and ‘‘metaperceptual” thus bear a close 
resemblance to the elastic “intuition” and the ‘‘concept”’ of Crocean aesthetic— 
a fact to which Professor Gotshalk in his main critique of Croce (pp. 41-44) 
seems curiously indifferent. 

“Intrinsic perception,” scarcely an oversimple standard even on its pre- 
liminary showing, becomes increasingly perplexed as the book proceeds. The 
main “triadic pattern’ —‘‘aesthetic experience” (Ch. I), “creative process” 
(Chs. II and III), and “public object” (Chs. IV, V, VI, and VII)— blos- 
soms, somewhat repetitiously, through the latter four chapters into a “rela- 
tional” or “four-dimensional” treatment of the public object under the heads 
material, form, expression, function. "The assumption that expression and 
function may be treated in the same ways as material and form produces the 
requirement that each dimension be accorded both a terminal aesthetic value 
and three instrumental aesthetic values (one toward each of the other dimen- 
sions). In this pluralism of entities, parts and whole become reciprocally 
means and end, and the principle of organic form is laid aside at convenience 
to permit any part to be valued in itself. At one extreme, a simplified and 
nonorganic view of artistic material gives us, for example, “intrinsic terminal 
properties” of language (p. 104)—that is, poetic diction. At the other 
extreme, tautological shadowboxing reaches a climax when “‘the unobstructed 
aesthetic functioning of a work effectively brings out the full aesthetic qualities 
of all its dimensions” (p. 163). That is to say, a picture or a piece of music 
has to be seen or heard in order to be perceived. 

It is characteristic of this multiplicity of relations that “values,” both ter- 
minal and instrumental, seem not to be sufficiently implied in the basic dis- 
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cussions of each chapter, but in each are added in special sections, like plums 
in a pudding. 

Chapters IX and X fulfill the promise of the title concerning “Social Order.” 
Their most striking feature is the author’s conviction that some kind of world 
state, modeled (like Soviet Russia!) on the principle of “genuine general- 
welfare,” will give art the best chance to achieve its “total ideal,’ both 
aesthetic and nonaesthetic (pp. 237-240). The concluding emphasis would 
appear to be nonaesthetic. In the realm of literary art, for example, some 
sort of Esperanto or Volapiik (though these media are tactfully not men- 
tioned) will replace the “provincialism” of the national languages and litera- 
tures. A final reassurance that ““The individual values of works of art are 
as precious in certain respects and as ineradicable as the universal” (p. 245) 
has, especially in this setting, a somewhat hollow sound. 


Yale University. W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


BIOGRAPHY 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE HELLENISTIC EMPIRE. By A. R. Burn. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xiii, 297. $2.00. 

This book belongs to “The Teach Yourself History Library,” which to 
date has grown to about forty volumes. The editor, A. L. Rowse, explains 
in the Introduction that the series is built around the key idea of opening up 
each significant historical theme by way of a biography of a great man. 


With considerable enthusiasm for his field he says, ‘“This series has been under- 
taken in the conviction that there can be no subject of study more important 
than history.” 

The story of Alexander the Great is naturally such as to make fine reading 
and Mr. Burn has done a good job in presenting a lifelike picture. The 
account of the childhood of Alexander reveals to modern eyes the breadth 
and intellectual enthusiasm that were characteristic of Greek education. And 
the story of Alexander mounting the fiery steed Bucephalus which none of his 
father’s grooms could handle, presents the manly side of Alexander’s character 
as a boy. 

The author recalls some of the famous episodes that have been repeated 
down the ages—how Alexander went to visit Diogenes, the philosopher of 
the tub. When Alexander asked Diogenes what he could do for him, Dio- 
genes asked him to stand out of the sunlight, whereupon Alexander made his 
celebrated remark, “If I were not Alexander, I would be Diogenes.” And 
there is the saying of Alexander in worshiping at the tomb of Achilles at Troy 
when he was setting out on his Asiatic adventure. “O fortunate Achilles,” 
exclaimed Alexander, “who had Homer to praise him.”” When Dareios, the 
king of the Persians, offered peace by giving ten thousand talents and all the 
land west of the Euphrates, Alexander called a council of his Companions, 
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and Parmenian said, “I would accept that offer, if I were Alexander.” “So 
would I,” said Alexander, “if I were Parmenian.” 

The great Persian campaign is described in dramatic chapters. The siege 
of Tyre, Gaza and Gaugemela, the forced marches, plots and massacres, gold 
and spices, dromedaries and pachyderms, and all that go to make up the con- 
quest of the East appear very real in the pages of Mr. Burn. The author 
indulges in a little fanciful speculation in the concluding chapter which per- 
haps exceeds the bounds of history properly so called, though Mr. Burn 
thinks it is justifiable. He raises questions as to how far a practical man of 
action, even the most successful, changes the history of his time and after; 
and how much did Alexander’s triumphs owe to circumstances of time, etc. 
However, the history of Alexander itself is based on authentic sources, chiefly 
on the ancient work-of Arrian, who in turn had access to memoirs of two of 
Alexander’s generals. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. BroTHER HuGH ManrtTIN. 


Horace. A Biography. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 182. $3.00. 

Not all of me shall die./ My greater portion/ Shall flee death and defy/ 
His vain extortion./ So shall the future time/ Crown my example,/ While the 
processions climb/ To Rome’s high temple./ So sang the bard of Venusia two 
thousand years ago and his was not an idle boast. Mr. Sedgwick’s is the 


fourth book on Horace written in English within the last two or three years, 
to say nothing of many articles dealing with various Horatian problems. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s contribution is a short biography of Horace written by an 
admirer of the poet and one who does not enter into a controversy as to the 
value of the classics. “I assume it,” he says simply, “and I shall be dogmatic.” 
In our days of rampant materialism it is a pleasure, indeed, to meet a defender 
of dead languages, Latin and Greek, who does not hesitate to declare that 
their study enables us “to estimate the values of life, and so separate human 
riches from counterfeit.” However, for all his sympathy with the classics, 
the author is not very enthusiastic about “learned men,” whose interest in the 
minutiae of scholarship, he thinks, is actually preventing a more general 
reading of Horace. As a result of their preoccupation with scholarly detail 
readers fail to realize “how wise, how full of common sense, how great an 
artist, and what a jolly good fellow Horace is.” Moreover, Mr. Sedgwick 
believes that Horace chiefly appeals not to the very young but to the middle- 
aged and the old, “those who have passed from the heat of active life into 
the cooler hours of the late afternoon” (viii, cf. 157). 

This book, then, is addressed to a specific group of readers. This does not 
mean, however, that young people will not enjoy reading its twenty-five short 
chapters, written in a pleasant and fluent style. Both groups will also enjoy 
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the extensive selections from the works of Horace. in Latin and in English, 
which the author judiciously introduced into his narrative. 

To make his little book even more enjoyable, Mr. Sedgwick steers clear of 
scholarly controversies and only on rare occasions does he permit himself 
the luxury of both presenting and defending his own point of view. For 
example, Mr. Sedgwick is favorably impressed by the moral qualities of 
Maecenas. Since John Buchan’s judgment of Maecenas that he [Maecenas] 
“had all the foibles of the aesthete and the foppishness of the petit-maitre,”’ 
strikes him as “not less extraordinary than erroneous’ (29), Sedgwick devotes 
several pages to his defense(29-33). Augustus, so he argues, would never 
have dispatched a petit-maitre to Antony, that “magnificently masculine 
swashbuckler of a soldier’; Virgil, Horace and Augustus would never have 
bestowed their affection and admiration on Maecenas had he been a fop, 
nor would Propertius have addressed him as the hope and envy of the youth 
of Rome. Nor must Maecenas’ popularity with the Roman citizenry be dis- 
counted (31). In the author’s opinion Maecenas “was a true gentleman, of 
fine manners and generous sympathies, of quick intelligence and great tact, a 
genuine patriot who wished to benefit his country materially, intellectually 
and morally”(33). In my opinion this picture of Maecenas is too idealized 
to be convincing. I accept the view of Ronald Syme, with whose well-known 
book, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939), our author seems not to be 
familiar. Mr. Syme grants that Maecenas was an artist, statesman and 
diplomat, who quietly and skillfully guided public opinion into the acceptance 
of the new monarchical dispensation; at the same time, however, he was a 
voluptuary, “childless and vicious yet uxorious”’(129, 242, 452), whose 
aesthetic tastes “were genuine and varied, though not always creditable” (253). 


All in all: 


Effusive, in gratitude, or even from friendship, the chorus of Maecenas’ poets 
might salute the munificent patron of letters, the peculiar glory of the equestrian 
order modestly abiding within his station; the people might acclaim him in the 
theatre, in cheerful subservience to their new rulers, or boisterously, as though towards 
a popular entertainer. Despite such powerful advocacy, Maecenas... could not stand 
as a model and an ornament in the New State. The way of his life, like the fantastical 
conceits of his verse, must have been highly distasteful to Augustus as to Agrippa (342). 


Mr. Sedgwick thinks that the importance of the first six odes of the third 
book has been “undeservedly exaggerated”(105) by scholars, editors and 
commentators, some of whom, misled by their enthusiasm, speak “as if Horace, 
through these odes, had become a sort of co-builder of empire with 
Augustus” (114). “Out of a decent regard for distinguished scholars” (105), 
the author gives a brief survey of these odes(111-118) and here is his con- 
clusion(118): “But I think that Horace wrote from a desire to express the 
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thoughts that arose in his heart as he watched what Augustus was striving 
for, rather than from any conscious purpose of co-building the Empire with 
the Emperor.” 

Interesting is the advice which the author offers his readers as to what in 
Horace merits careful reading and what is “skippable.” For example, of 
the eight satires of the second book, only two, the sixth and “perhaps” the 
fourth deserve reading; the rest “should be left unread’ (88). 

I grant that a reader of Horace should “perhaps” familiarize himself with 
the gastronomical precepts which Horace so charmingly satirizes in Sat. 
2.4 and to which Mr. Sedgwick gives ten lines(88). Granting that, I would 
expect a reader to know something about the social evil of legacy hunting, 
which Horace ridicules in Sat. 2.5—one line in Mr. Sedgwick’s book 
(p. 88)—especially since it is the most trenchant of all satires and was used 
by Thackeray, Mark Twain and others. | realize, however, that in matters 
of reading de gustibus non disputandum est. 

Some of the Epodes, too, should be left unread(4, 8,12), and 17 is 
“eminently skippable”’ (94). So are the literary epistles of Horace in which 
the “scholar’s ear attuned to Latin discovers in Latin poems much that a 
grosser ear does not detect’’(128). The “grosser ear” belongs to the dilettanti 
(cf. 94) who are privileged to do the skipping and who would not get a clear 
idea of the Ars Poetica, even after reading it half a dozen times(133). 

Generally speaking, Mr. Sedgwick has succeeded in writing an interesting 
and readable biography of Horace in relation to his times. It is not a scholarly 
biography and it was not intended to be. The author modestly admits that 
his inventory of the poet’s capacities is far from complete and to achieve 
completeness “would require a far more penetrating intelligence” than he 
possesses. To him Horace is a poet upon whose head “the Spirit of Civilization 
has placed a crown’(VII); he “is no poet of the soul, no practiser of 
‘beautiful, wild, feline’ poetry, he is the poet of civilized man...”(156). 

On page 23 the author quotes from Odes 2.7. He takes too literally the 
line relicta non bene parmula, etc., which he translates “I not nobly dropped 
my shield,” etc. Years ago Ludwig Edelstein pointed out (American Journal 
of Philology, 52 [1941], 441-451) that Horace does not speak here of himself 
but of the disgraceful conduct of the republican army at Philippi. 

On pages 39-41 Mr. Sedgwick translates the famous satire On the 
Bore(1.9) and on page 40 we read: “If you would present yours truly [to 
Maecenas], you would have a strong supporter, who could render your 
affairs prosperous.” I must take exception to the phrase “who could .. . 
prosperous.” This is a mistranslation of posset qui ferre secundas (partes) ; 
the proper rendering is “who could play second fiddle to you,” or “who 
could act as your understudy.” On page 95 read perennius for peronnius; 


on page 151 read formam instead of forman. 
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The volume contains a short but insufficient bibliography (178-179), which 
ought to be enriched by the inclusion of R. Syme’s volume, referred to above, 
especially since it deals with the period under discussion. There is also an 
Index (181-182). 

In conclusion let us hope that Mr. Sedgwick’s book will appeal to a wide 
circle of readers in addition to “the old and middle-aged” who upon leaving 
“the great adventurous steppes of poetry”(157) will seek peace and ease in 
reading Horace. If Mr. Sedgwick succeeds in attracting many converts, he 
will have rendered a great service to them and to the classics as well. 

Hunter College. Jacop HAMMER. 


St. Francis oF Assisi. The Legends and Lauds. Edited by Otto Karrer. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xvi, 302. $3.00. 

RICHEST OF THE Poor. The Life of St. Francis of Assisi. By Theodore 
Maynard. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1948. Pp. 225. $3.00. 

As THE Morninc Srar. The Passing of St. Francis. By Marion A. Habig, 
O.F.M. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. Pp. 218. $2.75. 

A New Fioretti. Translated by John R. H. Moorman, D.L’. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1946. Pp. vi, 90. $1.00. 

Les Fioretti. Vie et Miracles de St. Francois d’Assise, de ses Compagnons 
et de Sainte Claire. Translated by R. P. Godefroy, O.F.M. Cap. Paris: 
Editions Marcel Daubin, 1947. Pp. xlix, 314. 200 frs. 

From a purely structural standpoint, Otto Karrer’s work on St. Francis is 
an anthology of early Franciscan documents. However, the discerning taste 
which the editor displays in his selections, the arrangement and the over-all 
effect raise the book far above the level of a mere collection of excerpts. 

This book is sectioned into two parts: the first, and by far the larger, 
contains various writings on St. Francis, while in the second is assembled 
a number of writings by the Little Poor Man himself. In the first part, which 
treats exclusively of biographical data, are to be found the Legend of the 
Three Companions, extracts from the first and second Life of St. Francis 
by Thomas of Celano, the Recollections of Brother Leo and His Companions, 
St. Bonaventure’s work on the Seraphic Saint, and the Fioretti. All these 
have been excellently translated, with an eye to preserving, as far as practical, 
the delightful charm and simple style of the originals. 

The second part contains the familiar and well-loved Canticle of Brother 
Sun, portions from a sermon or two, some prayers, and finally The Testament 
of St. Francis, written shortly before his death. 

There is a general introduction to the whole book, and a particular one to 
each selection. These brief prefaces are illuminating, for they give a clear, 
concise picture of the period together with the vicissitudes of the Friars 
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Minor during the last years of Francis’ life and after. The struggle of the 
Spirituals against what may be termed the Brother Elias or Conventualist 
trend is well outlined. However, in the introduction to the Writings of 
Brother Leo and His Companions, St.. Bonaventure’s reputation seems to be 
quite tarnished. One almost wonders how he could have been canonized, 
and much less called “the second founder of the Order,” in view of his 
so-called compromise of the primitive Franciscan ideal and his treatment of 
the Spirituals. St. Bonaventure is somewhat redeemed, though not com- 
pletely, in the introduction to his Life of St. Francis, for there a fuller 
explanation is given of the events that led up to his generalate. 

In translating the Testament of St. Francis, Karrer renders Jaici by 
“laymen” (p. 276), while in his work, 4 New Fioretti, J. Moorman uses 
“laity” for that purpose (p. 75). Both authors show an ignorance of St. 
Francis’ intention in’ dictating his Testament. Needless to say, the Founder 
of the Franciscans was directing the message contained in this document to 
his spiritual sons, divided into two groups: clerics and lay-brothers. 

Mr. Maynard’s penchant for appropriate titles is here again demonstrated. 
Francis of Assisi was truly the “Richest of the Poor” for by renouncing the 
poor riches of the world he gained the infinite treasures of Eternity. 

The romance of Lady Poverty is the theme of the book. Francis’ whole 
life is viewed as being the pulsating realization of his lofty ideal of evangelical 
poverty. His every action is studied in its intimate relation to the guiding 
influence which this virtue exerted. While the writer is evidently in love 
with his subject, he is not led to abandon a cautious and critical approach. 
Mr. Maynard uses Celano as his main source, filling whatever gaps occur 
by drawing upon other early Franciscan writers. 

The reader might well take exception to the author’s treatment and 
judgment of certain episodes, which strip them of that charm found in the 
original sources. The attempted abduction of Agnes by her relative (p. 124) 
may serve as an example. No exception, however, can be taken to the work 
as a whole, for it is both effectively and judiciously written. 

Father Habig, O.F.M., in presenting his latest book passes up the life of 
St. Francis and gives us the story of the final two years of Francis’ sojourn 
here below. These were the glorious and the trying years of the Poverello. 
They were at once his Thabor and his Calvary. Adorned with the Sacred 
Stigmata, Francis played host to an attitude toward death which was that of 
the wayfarer nearing home. This spirit of Francis, Father Habig has purposed 
to demonstrate. As a result, this work may be profitably used for spiritual 
reading, or as a “new kind of meditation on death.” 

Of particular value is the Bibliography, wherein are given the principal 
English writings on St. Francis. These include translations of sources, bi- 
ographies, essays and other forms of Franciscan literature. 
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A New Fioretti is a collection of seventy-five anecdotes, along the lines of 
the Fioretti. The interest varies. Some of the narratives seem to have been 
transplanted from the pages of the Fioretti, so great is their charm; others 
are quickly read and as soon forgotten. 

Mr.: Moorman deserves credit for putting this slender volume into the 
hands of the public, for many of these stories had not previously appeared 
in English, at least not in a separate collection. 

As Mr. Moorman is an Anglican divine, he takes a disparaging attitude 
toward higher ecclesiastics in his choice of several stories contrasting the 
poverty of Francis with the riches of the papal court. Moreover, Mr. 
Moorman in his introduction calls St. Francis “an actor,” and then goes 
on to inform his readers that the saint was “one of the greatest actors the 
world has ever known.” That Francis was an actor is a fact. But certainly 
he was not an actor for acting’s sake, nor to achieve the effect which the 
present writer would have us suppose. All of Francis’ acting was directly 
ordained to one end—the salvation of his fellow men, through a renewed 
enthusiasm for and practice of the Gospel truths. 

Father Godefroy, in his translation of the Fioretti into French, has used a 
source dating back to 1477. He does not pretend to give a critical edition 
of the Fioretti, but merely to effect a faithful translation of the _Incunabulum 
of Milan. This contains several variants from the general edition of the 
Fioretti, and thus the present work has the value of bringing a little-known 
version to the attention of scholars and the public alike. A summary life of 
St. Francis and St. Clare, with short comments on the early biographies of 
St. Francis, together with the ascetical and mystical value of the Fioretti, 
form the rather extensive Preface. 

All five books are a reassuring proof of the undying popularity of the 
Assisian. Even today, seven centuries after his death, Francis casts an 
enchanting spell over the world. His is the romanticism and charm that 


enshrine one eternally in the memories of men. 
Staunton, Va. ALoysius CECCATO. 



































YounGc Mr. NEwMAN. By Maisie Ward. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. 
Pp. xvii, 477. $4.50. 

Journey Into FaituH. The Anglican Life of John Henry Newman. By 
Eleanor Ruggles. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1948. Pp. 336. 
$4.00. 

The similarity between these two books is evident almost from their titles, 
and the subtitle of the second (The Anglican Life of John Henry Newman) 
fixes its time. They cover the same period of Newman’s life—those years 
from his birth to his conversion to Catholicism. That they constitute a lasting 
contribution to Newmaniana seems to this reviewer doubtful. They are full 
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of detail (some of it irrelevant), and contain material that has not heretofore 
appeared in the standard biographies of Newman. It speaks well for New- 
man’s own vision and judgment when he admonished his official biographer 
to concentrate on his Catholic life rather than his Anglican years. Perhaps, 
after all, earlier biographers were not so much uninformed or reticent as 
judicious, discreet and sensible. The accumulative detail with which these 
books abound does not seem to have been put to the best use. Interest in each 
is about equal. Those patts dealing with Newman’s earlier years smack of 
the same immaturity of any life at that period and domestic matters prove no 
more intriguing than the chronicle of any other family life. The narrative 
begins to gain momentum and power only when quotations are made from 
Newman’s own works (especially the Apologia) and from the writings of 
other gifted men among his contemporaries who have contributed to the 
literature of the Oxford Movement. The over-all effect is disappointing. 
They answer no burning questions, resolve no problems.and add little that is 
new and noteworthy. I do not say that Newman suffers in the process, but 
he does not gain much thereby. 

So much for the resemblances. The differences are first of all in the point 
of view, and Maisie Ward has the advantage here, in writing as a Catholic. 
Eleanor Ruggles writes as a Protestant, and cites no Catholic sources or 
people in her preface of thanks and acknowledgments. Her book is better 
written, however, and seems to partake more of the spirit of the thing as the 
story unfolds and approaches its denouement, concluding with a surprising 
and unexpected eulogy of the Catholic Church. 

Miss Ruggles’ bias is noticed in her avowed dependence on Francis Newman 
(the Cardinal’s brother who never agreed with him), in relating the storv 
of Blanco White, for example (p. 80). 

Anglo-Catholics for the most part, and many others outside the Church, 
have always felt a distaste for the ecclesiastical, or disciplinary, side of Catholi- 
cism, and are ever on the lookout for anything to bolster their opinion of that 
side. Whenever possible they will choose a phrase that they can interpret as 
hostile to it. A case in point is noticeable here where much is made of New- 
man’s being out of favor—his disagreements with persons in authority— 
ignoring the fact that this difficulty of Newman’s, even when keenly felt and 
sometimes acidly expressed, has nothing to do with his faith in the Church. 
His personal opinion of individuals and their actions does not interfere with 
his respect for and obedience to authority. John Moody in his all too little 
appreciated biography of Newman has done a great service in clarifying this 
subject. 

The Ward book is an attempt at a more serious study; that is, less popular 
in appeal and treatment, with more emphasis and exactness in the matter of 
quotations, citing of sources, and corroboration. Although only 150 pages 
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longer than Miss Ruggles’ it may well contain twice the material, since more 
quotations are given and all appear in smaller print than the text itself. Here 
and there the work is marred by an attempt at quaintness in phrasing. There 
is information without inspiration. Maisie Ward invokes Jane Austen now 
and then in commenting on some domestic scene, but cannot compete with the 
novelist’s genius in conjuring up a lifelike picture. The chronicle of Newman’s 
first thirty-five years can hardly be said to be that exciting. 

The author claims much for a few “discoveries,” which do not come up 
to expectations, and seems to regard them as more telling than they actually 
are in perspective. The hitherto apparently accepted notion that the Newman 
family was Calvinistic (because Evangelical) is offered as an example. Much 
is made of this by detailing their carefree manner of recreation. Tribute is 
paid to Father Tristram (of the Oratory) in the dedication as one “who 
knows more of Newman than any living man.” This should have been his 
book. It is to be regretted he did not write it. 

To sum up—Maisie Ward is perhaps too meticulous, in an effort to omit 
nothing, and Eleanor Ruggles too general and at times vague in consequence. 
The Ruggles picture turns out blurred in places. It might be said to be under- 


exposed, and the Ward picture overexposed. 
Sparkill, N. Y. MicHaet A. O’Connor. 


NEWMAN & Bioxam. An Oxford Friendship. By R. D. Middleton. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 261. $6.00. 

J. R. Bloxam was a Fellow of Magdalen College in 1836, in the brightest 
time of Newman’s Oxford career. The following year he succeeded Isaac 
Williams as Curate to Newman at St. Mary’s, receiving special charge of 
the mission of Littlemore. There were formed then ties between the two men 
that were ended only with Newman’s death in 1890. Although Newman’s con- 
version separated them in space, the relation was secured by a lifelong corre- 
spondence later paralleled in many respects by that between Hopkins and 
Canon Dixon. It is the story of this friendship, based on the letters, that 
the author wishes to tell. Inasmuch as the two friends had major interests 
in common, the correspondence recalls most of the familiar landmarks in 
Newman’s life. The result is a slender volume of careful scholarship and 
quiet literary charm. 

Newman is far from ceasing to fascinate the twentieth-century imagination. 
Rather is the lonely figure of the convert-priest attracting, if only for reasons 
of sentiment, many readers who are not otherwise students of Newman, and 
this phenomenon lately has given impetus to a small Newman literature 
which lingers on the romantic or dramatic rather than the intellectual aspect 
of his experience. It is possible that Dr. Middleton’s study will suggest certain 
parallels to work in this category as a result of his affectionate, exclusive 
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preoccupation with a story of friendship, in the reconstruction of which the 
great events of the time seem of interest only as an incidental frame of 
reference, and in contrast to the work of scholars who are primarily concerned 
with the larger field of abstract Newman problems. 

Because the limitations of Dr. Middleton’s point of view give his book 
kinship with popular biography, we are entitled to suggest, in addition, that, 
as far as Newman is concerned, there are few new insights into that diffident 
and difficult personality, few lights not caught by Ward. The author has re- 
created very beautifully old familiar scenes and situations of this remarkable 
epoch in the history of human relationships, but, with some exceptions, they 
are moments already lastingly etched on the imaginations of most of us and, 
for all their enduring fascination, they are likely in the long run to please 
most those who are ever ready to go lovingly over old ground again. 

It is hard to detect flaws of execution in Dr. Middleton’s work. There are 
inevitably dangers inherent in a theme of this kind. Certain stray impressions 
of less careful readers may be foreseen. For example, for the unwary there 
will probably be some temptation to regard occasional worried pen-scribblings 
of Newman and his friends over various secondary things as wholly typical 
of them and of the Victorian academic mind generally. To troubled readers 
today, the interests of the friends in later life are apt to suggest an isolation 
and aloofness from the more vital concerns of their time. For revelers in 
Newmania these difficulties will be no barrier to enjoyment of a favorite 
narrative told in a new perspective. Dr. Middleton’s quiet and unostentatious 
prose is the best medium one could wish, and although he writes as a non- 
Catholic (e.g., Newman’s break with Anglicanism is simply “‘secession’”’), it 
is with fairness and a comprehension of Catholic matters reminiscent of J. E. 
May’s preconvert essays on Newman and George Tyrrell. 

Fordham University. WILLIAM F. GLEESON. 


Exite Enps 1n Gtory. The Life of a Trappistine. By Thomas Merton. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. xii, 311. $3.75. 
In the Trappist monastery in Gethsemane, Kentucky, Thomas Merton is 

known as Brother Louis (Frater Ludovicus); and according to his recent 

autobiography, The Seven Storey Mountain, often enough the poet becomes 

a burden to the monk. “But then there was this shadow, this double, this 

writer,” he complains, “who had followed me into the cloister. He is still 

on my track. He rides my shoulders, sometimes, like the old man of the sea. 

I cannot lose him. He still wears the name of Thomas Merton.” 

Now, it seems, Brother Louis has taken his revenge. Although Exile Ends 
in Glory bears the name of Thomas Merton, it is different from anything 
that he has published hitherto. The cadences are muted, the vocabulary is 
precise but unimpressive, the imagination is controlled. This book is not the 
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work of an artist or a poet; it is the work of a monk—and no less valuable 
for that fact. 

In September, 1915, a French nun known as Mother M. Berchmans died 
in a Trappistine convent in Japan. The story of her life was first written 
down by her spiritual director, Father Robert Lepasquier; and it is primarily 
from this source that Thomas Merton’s book derives. The biography of a 
Cistercian is necessarily an anomaly since, to the world, life is manifested 
by external activity, and the contemplative life is significantly inward. Hence 
Mother Berchmans compels our interest not by what she did, but by what 
she was; and it is fortunate that her spiritual progress should be interpreted 
by a Cistercian competent to recognize values which the uninformed might 
misunderstand or dismiss as trivia. 

To the isolated convent of Our Lady of the Angels in Hakodata, Japan, 
books came infrequently from France. In 1907 Mother Berchmans read the 
Story of a Soul by Soeur Thérése of Lisieux. Immediately recognizing the 
sanctity of the author, although three years were to pass before an “‘infor- 
mative process” was begun, she put into practice the “Little Way” of 
spiritual childhood. Henceforth Mother Berchmans’ life was transformed, 
and indirectly she transformed the whole convent in Japan. Eight years later, 
while still young, she died of tuberculosis. 

Thomas Merton is not interested in making the reader feel the warm, 
sickening wind called the Yamasse, which brought such unpleasant nervous 
disorders to the European nuns. He does not bother to serve up the con- 
ventional descriptions of exotic flowers and Shinto shrines and pagan bells. 
His narrative is stripped of everything extraneous to its central purpose: the 
story of how a delicate, but courageous girl denied herself and took up 
her cross to follow Christ. 

Even the biography is secondary to the spiritual commentary which explains 
it. Sometimes the wisdom of Thomas Merton speaks: “If we correspond with 
God’s grace . . . we will inevitably get not merely the cross, but precisely 
that cross that we least want.”’ Sometimes we listen to Cistercians who are 
older and even wiser than he, like Dom Symphorien, who has written: 
“Where God is leading us is not to sanctity as it is too commonly understood, 
that is to say, the embellishment of ourselves; but to the annihilation and 
destruction of ourselves.’ Sometimes we hear the still, small voice of Mother 
Berchmans. “I want to be a victim of love,” she wrote in her diary, “because 
I am too weak to be a victim of reparation....” 

When it was certain that her days were numbered, Mother Berchmans 
received the last sacraments—not in bed, miserable and afraid, but in chapel, 
seated in an armchair grandly among the other choir nuns, listening to the 
convent bells ringing for her death. It was a day of rejoicing, for the true 


Cistercian is consistent even to the end. 


Marymount College. HgeLENE Macarst. 
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EDUCATION 


THE ABUSE OF LEARNING. The Failure of the German University. By 
Frederic Lilge. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. iv, 
184. $2.75. 

The largest part of this book is a critical synopsis of ideas developed in 
Germany from Humboldt and Fichte up to our time. This historical survey 
is interesting and instructive, but shows only individual thinkers’ ideas about 
the tasks and organization of academic instruction, and even this holds to a 
certain extent only. Men, e.g., like Rudolf Steiner, Count Keyserling or 
Stephan George were concerned in the development of truly educated human 
personalities but not in university problems. Some of the thinkers and writers 
discussed had very little influence on the German universities. At any rate, 
the influence on students by men outside of the universities cannot very well 
be scored as a failure of the university itself. And what have the scientific 
principles of historians like Ranke, Treitschke, Mommsen to do with 
Lilge’s topic? 

The inconsistency and inadequacy of the material used by Lilge is com- 
plemented by a series of doubtful judgments. One of the worst faults which 
Lilge finds in a German intellectual is “nationalism” and “patriotism.” He 
says, e.g., of the German Burschenschaften founded in 1815: “Their liberal 
ideas . . . were greatly restrained by their Teutonic patriotism” (p. 21). Quite 
a few readers will be surprised to learn (p. 126) that the philosophy of 
St. Augustine, like that of Luther, “was founded on the experience of absolute 
religious despair.” On page 145 we are told that the establishment of chairs 
for Marxist science and of such for Catholic philosophy at several German 
universities before and after 1918 was “an inroad on academic freedom.” 
Is this not an increase rather than a decrease in academic freedom? 

A lack of objectivity and impartiality pervades Lilge’s entire way of arguing. 
Fichte, e.g., is blamed for a “want of fundamental clarity of thinking” 
(p. 53); Count Keyserling is called “a quack and a charlatan” (p. 124); 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s belief in an eternal educational value of 
ancient literature is branded as ‘‘the desperate unreasonableness of a child” 
(p. 107) ; but Nietzsche because of an early pamphlet of his is presented as a 
great authority on education! There is one aspect in Nietzsche’s ideas that 
obviously has a very strong appeal to Lilge, namely, Nietzsche’s pungent and 
disparaging critique of professors. For, with some exceptions, Lilge himself 
displays what looks like a veritable hatred of German professors and scholars. 
The way in which H. Diels and U. v. Wilamowitz are ridiculed (pp. 106 ff.) 
‘is below the level of scholarly writing. 

Theoretically this animosity against the German university professors is the 
reverse side of what is the leitmotiv of Lilge’s accusation, namely, the German 
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universities’ concentration on scholarly training and specialization. What 
Lilge considers a failure of the German university is in reality the necessary 
consequence of the very character and the inherent tasks of every university. 
Lilge’s opinion can be concluded only from scattered remarks about “liberal 
education,” a “liberal” or “liberalistic” university, “defense of liberalism 
and rationalism,” “moral responsibility,” ‘awareness of self in relation’ to 
others,” “world citizenship,” and similar vague generalities. 

Lilge’s nothing-but-education attitude is not aware of the difference between 
schools and universities. Schools up to college level have the over-all aim of a 
universal education on progressively higher levels. Teaching of scientific 
subjects is subordinated or added to this basic aim. In the university the 
situation is reversed. Its primary aim is introduction to scholarship and 
research which consequently must of necessity dominate all university in- 
struction. Lilge offers the following critique of H. von Helmholtz’s ideas 
about university teaching (p. 12) : “One is persuaded to believe that education, 
somehow and somewhere, accrues while knowledge is being gathered. 
Education, so to speak, happens to a student; it is, as the thoughtless jargon 
of our days has it, a process.” The great German scientist Helmholtz knew 
that the best part of a man’s education is the one that he unconsciously 
imbibes. This holds for university education also. While devoted to scientific 
studies the student is permanently trained to approach every problem soberly, 
thoroughly and critically, to study its implications, to work on it patiently, 
on solid premises and unbiased by slogans, theories and extrascientific prej- 
udices and predilections. In a word the student is taught to seek truth 
and nothing but truth. 

Lilge claims that the alleged failure of the German university is responsible 
for a decay of German culture that eventually resulted in the rise and victory 
of national socialism. No attempt is made to study the intricate complex of 
various and heterogeneous factors inside and outside of Germany which 
directly or indirectly contributed to the rise of the Nazis. Nor does Lilge 
even discuss the question whether German culture really did “decay” before 
the Nazis and whether the situation under their rule was only a temporary 
oppression of culture due to the irresistible forces which would have the 
same effect in any other country. 

Fordham University. A. NEHRING. 


Tue INTELLECTUAL Lire. Its Spirit, Conditions, Methods. By A. D. 
Sertillanges, O.P. Translated by Mary Ryan, M.A. Westminster, Md.: 
The Newman Bookshop, 1947. Pp. 182. $3.00. 

This charming little classic, originally published in France in 1920, will be 

a welcome addition to the library of any Catholic educator who takes a serious 

view of his “vocation” as a disseminator of God’s Truth. The fruit of long 
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years of unselfish dedication to the life of scholarship, the book inevitably pro- 
vides us with a picture of the mind and heart of the author himself. His ex- 
ample may well be the stimulus and inspiration to many who are just setting 
out on the same road. 

It is the author’s conviction that a life dedicated to the study and enhance- 
ment of our intellectual heritage from the past is a divine vocation which must 
be nourished and fostered by prayer. The approach to any problem of the 
intellectual life is always from this supernatural point of view. No detail is 
mentioned but will be integrated into the structure of reality in which the 
author lives. The need for such an integration of the scholar’s scale of values 
is clearly seen in the disastrous fragmentation of learning since the Renais- 
sance; men have learned much about many things but are woefully lacking 
in the basic principles which give meaning to their studies. For the Catholic 
scholar, all reality is but a manifestation of God and His works; the task of 
the scholar is found in the unceasing quest for a deeper knowledge of this de- 
posit of truth and the task is seen to be a completely absorbing interest which 
constitutes the most effective form of mortification that ingenuity can devise. 

This broad view of the intellectual life, however, does not prevent the 
author from getting down to multitudinous practical details on the proper 
organization of the scholar’s life. His calm judgment is well illustrated in 
dealing with the problem of maintaining a proper grip on reality through 
sufficient social contacts while avoiding the dissipating and distracting influ- 
ence of such activities. The time and place for effective work, the techniques 
of reading, taking notes, the control and utilization of memory, all are 
copiously illustrated. Nor should the stress on the supernatural lead one to 
suspect that the book is aimed only at the religious scholar; there are wise 
and judicious remarks as to the duty of the scholar’s wife—‘‘Having married 
a vocation, let her have the vocation also.” 

One of the best chapters is that on “The Spirit of Work” and it is proof 
that the author belongs in the tradition of the greatest scholars himself. Much 
of it has the air of Mabillon’s great preface to the De Re Diplomatica—the 
Truth alone is important and we are its servants. Nothing but a complete 
reading of this book can convey the impression of the author’s vast experience ; 
its pages are dotted with generalizations that often approach the pungency of 
the epigram; his imaginative faculty is brilliant and wonderfully suggestive. 
This is a wise book and one that will bear repeated, reflective reading. From 
it may well come the spark that will ignite a new flame and enkindle in others 
the passionate love for learning in itself which ever inspires the true scholar. 
The unremitting discipline of the life of a scholar lived after the principles 
here outlined will also be a powerful means of sanctification. 

Fordham University. Epwin A. QUAIN. 
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An INTRODUCTION To DIVINE AND HuMAN Reapincs. By Cassiodorus 
Senator. Translated with an introduction and notes by Leslie Webber 
Jones. (Records of Civilization, XL.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xvii, 233. $3.00. 

The remarkable treatise of Cassiodorus on Christian education is here 
translated, probabiy for the first time in any language during the fourteen 
centuries since its composition. The wealthy and pious administrator of the 
government of Theodoric, Gothic emperor of Rome, turned to the solitude 
of his ancestral home sometime after middle life. There in south Italy near 
the Gulf of Taranto he founded a monastery and particularly a library. 
The handbook here translated was in the nature of a guidebook to his monks, 
telling of the codices that he had amassed in both sacred and profane letters 
with appropriate directions and guidance in their use. 

Implicit in the structure of the work is a perception of the hierarchy of 
learning: the proper work of the religious man is the Sacred Scripture, God’s 
revealed word, and all human knowledge was but an introduction and a 
means of better understanding of that divine gift. With care and discernment, 
Cassiodorus had collected the best manuscripts of the Bible and its com- 
mentators among the Fathers of the Church. These codices he places in the 
hands of his monks with the exhortation to read and re-read and carefully 
study. He has searched Italy and Africa for the best books in the field of 
Scriptural study. Ever conscious of the sacred character of revelation, he is 
anxious that it be not corrupted by careless copying or superficial interpretation 
and hence he has gathered all the resources of critical commentary available 
in his times as an aid to their studies. 

By his emphasis on the apostolic character of the work of the scribe, 
Cassiodorus in a sense sanctified the work of the Scriptorium. What had 
formerly been the work of slaves was now declared to be a means of fighting 
the battle of the Lord throughout the world. Monks and hermits before him 
had, to be sure, copied the manuscripts that they needed but never before had 
any theoretical justification of the task been attempted. Though the Rule of 
St. Benedict contained no specific directions as to scribal activity in his 
monasteries, his monks were obliged each day of the year to spend several 
hours in sacred reading and study. Thus the need for books would have 
ultimately necessitated copyists; although there is no clear evidence of con- 
nection between the foundation of Vivarium and the Benedictine houses, the 
fact is that very soon the followers of St. Benedict, at Monte Cassino and 
wherever they spread, were devoting themselves to the apostolate of the 
scriptorium. Without this movement, most of the treasures of pagan and 
Christian learning would have been lost forever. 

Just as Sacred Scripture could not be adequately understood or competently 
explained without a knowledge of the Seven Liberal Arts (which are described 
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and illustrated in the second book of this treatise) so the copying of pagan 
literature became a necessity to the study of the trivizm—Grammar, Rhetoric 
and Dialectic, and the guadrivium of Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and 
Music. Thus the influence of the ideas of Cassiodorus has been of immense 
importance in the shaping of Western culture and education. Nor was this 
merely an accidental effect of the career of Cassiodorus. The whole tendency 
of his thought points to the inference that he realized that the days of Roman 
domination were at an end; that he saw with remarkable foresight the needs 
of a civilization in which decadent Rome was unable to bear the onslaught of 
Barbarism unless the vigorous power of Christianity were harnessed to the 
task. In the designs of Providence, Cassiodorus stands at the watershed of 
Western culture. He looks back to the learning of the ancient world; he is 
imbued with the supernatural point of view of the Faith, and these two would, 
in time, tame the lawless nomads from the north and out of the chaos of the 
sixth century would come the one world of Christendom. 

Besides the translation, Professor Jones has placed us all in his debt for the 
carefully documented study of the life, career and writings of Cassiodorus. 
Scholars who will but rarely need the translation will be grateful for the 
judicious and comprehensive study here presented of practically every problem 
that has been raised in connection with Cassiodorus. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Jones will devote himself to a further study of the fate of Cassio- 
dorus’ library. The ingenious and plausible hypothesis of Rudolf Beer—that 
the books were transported to Bobbio in the seventh century— for many years 
appears to have inhibited critical study of the matter. The problem is here 
placed neatly in focus and Beer’s imaginative suggestion, it is to be hoped, may 
yet yield fruits in the realm of historical fact. 

There is ample evidence of the painstaking care that Professor Jones has 
lavished on the translation. In the long years that Cassiodorus had spent as 
quaestor under Theodoric, he developed a style that aimed at solemnity but 
achieved an incredible verbosity. In this more factual and pedestrian work he 
was not altogether able to shed the habits of years, and simple ideas are often 
clothed in incongruously gaudy verbal raiment. As a result it is to be regretted 
that the translator chose “to retain as much as possible of the original, even 
when the original is awkward and complicated.” The Latin structure of Cas- 
siodorus’ cumbersome sentences is too often mirrored in the English version. 
Ought not the translator keep prominently before his mind the character of the 
second language and clothe the thoughts of the author according to the style 
and forms of the later tongue? There is a field for nice discrimination in 
avoiding the two pitfalls of interpretative paraphrase and slavish verbal decal- 
comania, but the via media can be followed, I believe, without betrayal of 
either the ideas or the spirit of the original. But who has sufficiently nice dis- 
crimination? Who, indeed? Professor Jones is to be congratulated on the 
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job he has done, especially for his explanatory notes and indications of sources. 
After this work, an intelligent study of the content of the Jnstitutiones is 


possible. 
Fordham University. Epwin A. QUAIN. 


HISTORY 


THE Capture OF Damietta. By Oliver of Paderborn. Translated by John 
J. Gavigan. (University of Pennsylvania, Department of History, Trans- 
lations and Reprints from the Original Sources of History, edited by John 
L. La Monte, Third Series, Volume 2.) Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1948. Pp. xii, 112. $1.25. 

It is a pleasure to note the revival of this Series, after some seven years, 
with the publication of Oliver of Paderborn’s Historia Damiatina in trans- 
lation. The Historia is a vivid, eyewitness acccount of the Fifth Crusade, 
which, under the firm though perhaps unwise supervision of the papal legate, 
Cardinal Pelagius Galvani, became a fiasco. 

With the kings of Hungary, Cyprus, and Jerusalem serving as their mili- 
tary leaders and with the promise of Frederick II’s aid, the crusaders pro- 
ceeded from Acre to win the Holy Land by conquering Egyptian cities and 
thus compelling the Moslem leaders to surrender, in exchange, the lands be- 
longing to the former Kingdom of Jerusalem. Arriving at the port of 
Damietta in May, 1218, the crusaders finally captured the city by November 
5, 1219, after they had refused the attractive offer made by the Sultan of 
Egypt to return Jerusalem and the principality except for two castles. The 
lay leaders, who had preferred acceptance, were overruled by the legate, who 
hoped for a more decisive victory. In the end, however, attempting to reach 
Cairo, the crusaders were cut off from their base at Damietta, decimated day 
and night on the river, in the marshes, and among the flood waters that were 
loosed upon them. By the end of August, 1221, they had no better alternative 
than to accept the renewed offer of the Sultan, who was willing to return 
captives, restore the portion of the Holy Cross in his possession, and make a 
truce for eight years—on condition that Damietta be returned to him. The 
Sultan hastened to supply the Christians with food and was especially prompt 
in procuring ships—“for a just price’—to hurry the crusaders homeward. 

Such is the story told by Oliver, who was in turn canon, teacher, Parisian 
student, preacher of the Crusade in the province of Cologne, one of the multi- 
tude who journeyed to Outremer, and finally, before his death in 1227, bishop 
of Paderborn and cardinal-bishop of Saint-Sabina. The story could have been 
told in half the space if Oliver had not been remarkably dexterous in intro- 
ducing Biblical quotations, if he had not repeated again and again the capital 
sins of the erring crusaders, and if he had not digressed to comment, some- 
times inaccurately, on Moslem beliefs, heretical Christian sects, and geography. 
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But then Oliver would not have been a product of his age, and the priceless 
flavor of his story would be missing. Then, above all, his Historia would not 
provide the valuable insight that it does into “the soul of a pious and deeply 
religious cleric of the thirteenth century” (p. vii). The descriptions of battles 
on land and water, of usual and unusual engines of demolition, of hunger and 
disease, of arrivals and withdrawals, and of drinking the wine that could not 
be left for the enemy—these, among others, make the account very readable. 

Father Gavigan translated a difficult text well and followed the phraseology 
closely. He provided an introduction, a linguistic commentary, a bibliography, 
and, most important, pertinent notes, which are, and need to be for students, 
fuller than those in Hoogeweg’s Latin edition. Students should find this vol- 
ume as‘interesting as volume I for supplementary reading in undergraduate 
medieval history courses. 


Fordham University. James S. DONNELLY. 


TALLEYRAND. By Louis Madelin. New York: Roy Publishers, 1948. 
Pp. 320. $3.50. 

THE COMING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Georges Lefebvre. Trans- 
lated by R. R. Palmer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. 
Pp. xx, 233. $3.00. 

These books have something in common beyond the obvious fact that they 
both deal with phases of the history of the French Revolution. They are both 
by trained scholars, and both are good examples of the ability of such scholars, 
an ability commoner in France than with us, to write for the general reader 
without abandoning their scholarly standards. Both, even in the English 
translation, are clear, readable, and interesting. 

But the differences are much more important. Both men would probably 
admit that their highest loyalty is to “La France’; but the France of M. 
Madelin is a very different France from that of M. Lefebvre. M. Madelin 
is a conventional nationalist, a former right-wing deputy from the Vosges, a 
man who actually clung for a while to the last few shreds of political Bona- 
partism. M. Lefebvre is a man of the Left, trained in the philosophy of the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment, a French patriot indeed, but one who 
would insist that the best in France is also the best for the world. It need 
hardly be pointed out that neither Napoleon Bonaparte nor the philosophes 
can provide the mid-twentieth century with satisfactory leadership or inspira- 
tion. Nevertheless, when proper allowance is made for their point of view, 
these are both useful books. 

That of M. Lefebvre is certainly the more striking. The book was pub- 
lished in French in 1939 as Quatre-vingt-neuf to help celebrate the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the French Revolution. Most of the stock was con- 
fiscated and destroyed by order of the Vichy government, as part of an unwise 
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campaign to blot out memories of the great Revolution. This English edition, 
admirably translated by Professor Palmer of Princeton, thus makes more avail- 
able a rather rare book. In these few pages M. Lefebvre sketches in very 
broad lines a theory of the “causes” of the French Revolution, a brief account 
of the political maneuvering of ’89, and a general survey of what one may call 
the “ideology” of the Revolution. He does this as a convinced républicain. It is 
interesting to note, however, that he is not as bitter toward the old regime, 
not as acid an antimonarchist and anticlerical, not as cocksure and intolerant, 
as the generation of Aulard had been. All in all, this is as calm and objec- 
tive an analysis of the French Revolution as has come from the Left. 

M. Madelin’s life of Talleyrand is not at all novel. It presents the con- 
ventional French condemnation of that extraordinary statesman: to M. 
Madelin, Talleyrand is above all the “traitor” who refused to follow Napoleon 
on the road that led to Moscow and Waterloo. M. Madelin, it is true, is 
also shocked by Talleyrand’s dishonesty, double-dealing, avarice, and even, 
apparently, by his relations with women. One suspects M. Madelin would, 
however, have forgiven him all this had he chosen to pursue “la gloire de la 
France” instead of peace. Still, most of Lacour-Gayet’s rather dull four 
volumes have been packed into this much livelier one, and the book is as 
good a source as any for the study of Talleyrand’s career as seen through 
most French eyes. It should, however, be supplemented by Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
excellent little volume, or with the more recent study of M. de St. Hilaire. 

Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


Europe IN Our Time, By Robert Ergang. New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1948. Pp. xv, 710. $5.50. 

Professor Ergang has written a well-organized and fact-finding work on 
Europe since the beginning of World War I. Although his use of primary 
sources is sparing, he does illustrate a masterful analysis and interpretation 
of the many secondary works listed in the Bibliography. It is the intention 
of the author to present an outlook of the international situation as it is 
today by presenting an explanation of the life and problems of the people 
of Europe. However, when Professor Ergang surveys the World War II 
period, including the postwar years, he leaves a huge gap in the history of 
Europe since 1940. What has occurred in Portugal, Spain, Poland, the 
Scandinavian nations, and in the Near East since 1940 has been omitted. 
No doubt the author deemed it more advisable to treat of the major nations 
of Europe and the United Nations only. Yet he would have made a greater 
contribution if he had included an analysis of the history of the omitted 
nations in the light of the foreign policies of the victorious and defeated 
nations of World War II. 

In the chapter on the Civil War in Spain, Professor Ergang states: 
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“Only in the external, non Spanish sense did it become a battle between 
Fascism and Communism, with the insurgents getting support from the 
Fascist nations and the Loyalists from Communist Russia.” To say that 
the conflict in Spain was a battle between Fascism and Communism in an 
external sense only would not be in accord with the situation in Spain today. 
One of the great weapons held over the head of the Franco regime at the 
present time is the threat by many Spanish groups to transfer their allegiance 
to the Communists, if Franco uses his power carelessly. The Communists in 
Spain are the most powerful political opponents of Franco and his regime, 
even though the Communist party in Spain does not exist officially. Therefore 
the Spanish people have much more freedom and rights than Professor 
Ergang would have the reader believe. 

The chapter on the entry of the United States into the war is especially 
well planned and fact-finding. The author stands out brilliantly in his analysis 
that the United States was in the war much before the disastrous attack 
on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. He clearly develops the policy of 
President Roosevelt from the first proclamation of neutrality on September 5, 
1941, through the various revisions of our neutrality to the Lend-lease Act 
of March 11, 1941, and the arming of the United States Merchant Marine 
in November, 1941. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati. Rocco M. Paone. 


ScRIPTORIUM. International Review of Manuscript Studies. Volume I, No. 2 
(1946-47). Antwerp: Standaard Boekhandel, 1948. Pp. viii, 193-260, pl. 
20-48. $20.00 annually. 

Since the appearance, late in 1947, of the first fascicule of its initial volume 
(noticed in THoucut, XXIII, No. 88 [March, 1948], 152-154), Scripto- 
rium has given continuing proof of the vigorous and intelligent activity that 
stands behind this “International Review of Manuscript Studies.” The second 
and concluding fascicule of Vol. I appeared early in 1948; and the first vol- 
ume of the “Publications de Scriptorium” has appeared (M. Masai’s study 
of the origin of “Irish” illumination; cf. L. Bieler in Speculum, 23 [1948], 
495ff.). In quality as well as in scope and arrangement the second fascicule 
of Vol. I matches the first. A contribution in Spanish once more emphasizes 
the international character of the publication. An “Editorial” sketches the 
origin and the enlightened purposes of the review, and there is a carefully 
prepared index of manuscripts cited in Vol. I. Professor Bieler’s comprehensive 
bibliography of work on Latin manuscripts done in Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, and the United States, 1939-1946, will be of great service to all 
whose studies require a detailed survey of publications produced in those 


distracting years of war. 
Catholic University of America. BERNARD M. PEEBLES. 
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A Literary History oF ENGLAND. Edited by Albert C. Baugh. New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. Pp. xii, 1673. $10.00. 

This new history of English literature is easily the most comprehensive and 
scholarly in the one-volume field. To produce an authoritative survey of such 
a subject the collaboration of specialists is obviously needed. Hence, if a 
manual on the subject is desirable, as for many reasons it is, the best plan for 
its production is surely that which is here followed. The field is divided into 
its five natural divisions and each is assigned to a scholar eminent in his 
department and gifted with the teacher’s knack of organizing and vivifying 
ideas. The choice of collaborators in this case was entirely happy. The names 
of Kemp Malone, Albert C. Baugh, the late Tucker Brooke, George Sherburn 
and Samuel C. Chew are guarantees of fine scholarship and of lucid, vivid and 
genial presentation. 

To guard against disappointment, however, it is well to emphasize the 
sense in which literary history is understood throughout the work. Its primary 
elements are in the first place, recorded facts, the essential details of an 
author’s existence and of his books, secondly, the current ideas and ‘forms 
available for his use, and, finally, the substance of his work, as far as that is 
expressible through brief analyses. Under this program little space is given, 
for little can be spared, to the type of criticism generally called appreciation 
or “the adventures of a sensitive mind.” However, this type of criticism is 
amply, if indirectly, covered in the very full and trenchantly annotated bibliog- 
raphies. Its omission, or bare indication in the text, is at once a challenge and 
an opportunity for the teacher. 

It is usual in reviewing books of this type to note the errors in matters of 
fact, opinion or emphasis which, as it seems, no amount of scholarship and 
good will can entirely avoid. For the convenience of the Catholic teacher who 
may adopt this as his classroom manual, we set down a few of those which 
on a first reading seemed of importance in matters of religion and philosophy. 

Professor Baugh, author of the Middle English section, writes charmingly 
of the Ancrene Riwle, but strangely misses the most charming element in it, 
the author’s ardent and refined personal piety. The same reticence appears in 
his treatment of Piers Plowman, where the concrete elements are emphasized 
rather at the expense of the ascetical theology, which, allowing for much con- 
fusion, is the organizing and operative element in the second half of the poem. 

In the course of his treatment of the Renaissance, the late Professor Brooke 
refers to St. Thomas More as the pupil—“whom they brought up”—of 
Grocyn, Linacre, Colet and Lyly, rather surprisingly in view of the very 
short time the young More was allowed to remain at Oxford. Again, we 
are told that with the introductions of new feasts during the Middle Ages 
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“comparatively little of the Bible remained in the service,” that is, in the 
Daily Office. Taking two medieval offices as tests, that of the Corpus Christi 
and Dulcissimum Nomen Jesu, as given in the Breviarium ad usum Sarum, I 
find the proportion of Scripture to hymn and homily to be little less than that 
maintained in the Roman Breviary of our own time. Roughly 60 per cent of 
these offices is pure Scripture. Professor Brooke does not find a place for 
Robert Parsons among Elizabethan prose writers. In view of Parsons’ immense 
Elizabethan popularity, recently established by Professor Helen White, and 
of his literary reputation which continued well into the eighteenth century, 
one feels that he might have a stronger claim than such curiosities as Chettle, 
Riche or Gager. Editorial policy excluded mention of Renaissance works in 
Latin. This ban, most wisely lifted in the case of St. Thomas More, operates 
heavily against Bacon who without his science is surely as incomplete as Shake- 
speare would be without the great tragedies. 

Professor Sherburn sees the Church of England beset during the eighteenth 
century by “the Catholics,” who, in a later passage, are “willing at times even 
to undermine the authority of Scripture.” In another context the Anglican 
Dryden is commended for his shrewdness in demanding that the Catholic 
Church employ its infallibility to guarantee that the sense of its authorized 
version of the Scriptures agrees with that of the original. Nothing is said of 
the pleasure which the Catholic Dryden must have felt when he discovered 
that in points which concern the substance of its faith, the Church had done 
just what he demanded. Professor Sherburn considers as minor the civil 
disabilities of Catholics under King William’s penal code. Edmund Burke, 
a very enlightened observer much closer to the scene, held a different opinion 
in the matter. Burke incidentally did not hold the view here imputed to him 
“that man had only such rights as continuous precedent gave him in a civil 
state.” Grierson quotes some decisive texts in The Cambridge History of 
English Literature. 

In “The Nineteenth Century and After,” Professor Chew’s very able ac- 
count of the Oxford Movement and its culmination in the conversion of 
Newman is marred by a footnote in which he quotes a pompous incompre- 
hension of the theological phrase Orbis Terrarum. That Newman had made 
the reflection so condescendingly urged upon him by the author of this fatuity 
is obvious to anyone capable of grasping the simple language of his lecture 
Christianity and Letters. 

When Professor Chew reaches the twentieth century he gives the impression 
of a man weary of his task and driving on to its conclusion. Hence, one might 
easily mistake for unfairness what is probably only the indisposition of a 
hurried man to look at his subject from many sides. Yet it is surely when 
dealing with one’s contemporaries that the flexibility of approach, so ardently 
recommended by Matthew Arnold, is most in demand. For example, he misses 
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the warmth and breadth of Chesterton’s humanity, the sparkle of his imagina- 
tion, the exhilarating contagion of his intelligence when fairly aroused! Some- 
thing similar occurs in Belloc’s case, when he is contrasted with patient and 
meticulous toilers in the field of historical documentation, but nothing is said 
of his main mission, as he ever conceived it, that of correcting the distorted 
image of Catholic culture left in the English imagination by the brilliant 
impressionistic historians of Whiggery. 

This indictment must not, however, be taken as an annulment or even an 
essential limitation of the estimate with which this review began. A new 
literary history of this type was much needed. The need has been supplied 
by some of the best scholarship of our country. In quality it surpasses anything 
of its kind hitherto produced anywhere and will probably remain unchallenged 
in its class during our generation. It will relieve students and teachers alike 
of much distracting unliterary dredging for background and bibliography. It 
may even tempt the general reader to abandon Garnett and Gosse for younger 
and more strenuous guides. In this case he will become a more intelligent 
lover of his subject. He will discover more meaning in what is sometimes 
called the dry bones of fact but what is really vital articulation; he will feel 
the resistance and flexibility of ideas, as of sinews, underlying the obvious 
charms of that beautiful and grotesque, wise and willful creature, the literature 
of England. 

W oodstock College, Md. JosePpH A. SLATTERY. 


Ports or CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. Evaluations from Dante to T. S. Eliot; 
including the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning and Emerson. By Henry M. Battenhouse. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1947. Pp. vii, 175. $2.50. 

Professor Battenhouse’s assumptions are that literature has three aspects; 
personal entertainment, literary style, and the truth of reality, and that there 
are two classes of poet: the “dream” poet who “offers a brief respite from 
the engulfing night,” satisfied if his “Murmuring rhyme—Beats with light 
wing against the ivory gate,” and the priestly poet who opens “the morning 
gates of life’ and unveils the mysteries of pain, sin and death. The author 
is concerned exclusively with the third aspect of literature and the second 
kind of poet. He deals in a popular, evangelical fashion with the poetic 
vision of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
Emerson and T. S. Eliot in whose work he discovers a fund of thought and 
inspiration. This body of poetry is frankly a source of edification. The inner 
contradictions of men like Milton and Emerson are discreetly defended 
in the light of the larger truth and a persevering tolerance, and the opposition 
in creed, spiritual tone and intellect between a Dante and a Tennyson 
is not permitted to disturb the impact of noble ideas and ideals. 
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If one accepts the apologetic purpose and the evangelistic method, the 
book is not without very real merits. The individual chapters are better than 
adequate descriptions of the underlying Christian perceptions of the several 
writers, the style is pleasantly didactic, the tone friendly and tolerant, the 
critical formulae neat and memorable. The chapter on Dante condenses ad- 
mirably the basic thought in The Divine Comedy. Shakespeare is recognized 
as a religious poet not only because he accepted the historic Christian faith, 
but because his work is based on a constant awareness of the problem of evil, 
of sin as the root of evil and of a supernatural power which could save man 
from sin. Professor Battenhouse leans heavily on the allegorical method, 
which holds that poetry is the actual parable of life, in his analysis of the 
theological content of Hamlet and Measure for Measure. His argument is 
not as convincing when he deals with the less orthodox poets of the nineteenth 
century, although he does make out a better case for Wordsworth’s consistency 
than can be found in the average short commentary. But he is forced to 
say of Emerson: “Looking on the bitter truth of what we see, we shake our 
heads, doubtful of his transcendental dream.” T. S. Eliot is simply regarded 
as a Christian prophet. His equivocal early poems are subsumed into the clearer 
Christian pattern of his most recent work. 

Poets of Christian Thought is not so redolent of literary charm and 
scholarship as C. G. Osgood’s Poetry as a Means of Grace, but it deserves 


kinship with that excellent volume. Enthusiasm for good and great thinking 
is an electrolytic process; some gold has been translated to the present volume. 


Fordham University. Francis X. CoNNOLLY. 


Ports at Work. Essays Based on the Modern Poetry Collection at the 
Lockwood Memorial Library, University of Buffalo. By Rudolf Arnheim 
and others. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 
186. $2.75. 

In the Lockwood Memorial Library at the University of Buffalo there 
has been accumulating for a dozen years a remarkable collection of work- 
sheets of contemporary poetry. At the-urging of the librarian, Charles D. 
Abbott, who began his project with printed volumes and periodicals and 
who soon saw that the collection would be incomplete without “the heart of 
the poem’s mystery,” poets in England and America have been donating 
complete dossiers of their poems. To complement this corporate work, Rudolf 
Arnheim, a psychologist, Mr. Abbott, Donald A. Stauffer, the well-known 
critic, and two practicing poets, W. H. Auden and Karl Shapiro, comment 
in these pages on the significance of the collection’s three thousand sets of 
original manuscripts and typescripts. Not only do these essays discuss the 
collection with some verve—Mr. Auden does so tangentially in tart “squares 
and oblongs” of gnomic, disconnected paragraphs—but they severally and 
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together enlarge one’s concept of the nature of the poet’s art, that “unending 
struggle between subject and technique.” 

The very existence of the poetry collection is a curious and perhaps disquiet- 
ing phenomenon, one characteristic of our age. Mr. Arnheim wonders whether 
our overpowering modern curiosity for the ‘second reality” of mental 
manifestation is wholesome or legitimate. Is it that, he offers, we see in the 
process of artistic creation our only remaining field of free inquiry and 
action? However that may be, if one remembers that, as Mr. Shapiro 
points out, the final poem in every case excels the first draft, one may learn 
much of the progress from private to public language that is the poetic 
process. For Mr. Stauffer the possibilities the Buffalo collection offers for 
“genetic criticism,” the study of the poem ab ovo, are enormous. From his 
examination of the manuscript poems he concludes that the total life of the 
poem (the finished poem is “gathered, at last changeless forever, into the 
artifice of eternity”) includes the earlier tentative versions of lines and 
images, both the retained and discarded. One will then come to know the 
poet, he feels, not only as a maker, given to “prolonged hard work,” but as 
a finder. Still, “Chance flowers into choice only when it is carefully tended.” 

Intensive study of the collection has led to a general agreement among 
these essayists on the importance of form. Form, says Mr. Shapiro, “is the 
intelligence of the poem”; surrealist poetry, therefore, does not survive the 
test, “because it violates the genius of form by trying to make it insane.” 
His treatment in detail of a poem by Stephen Spender and of the flabby 
indirection of a poem by Hart Crane serves his point; his reverence for form, 
however, causes him to be harsh with Crane’s “false view of life” and yet 
write lush nonsense about Spender’s “‘brilliant experiment in nihilism” 
solely because Spender’s brand of nihilism is supported by form. For Mr. 
Auden, who spares no one in his irreverent jibes, not even “Daunty, Gouty 
and Shopkeeper,” the poet is one “passionately in love with language.” 
Through technique, through finding out what he can say, Mr. Auden holds, 
the poet comes to the discovery of what his emotion is—a far cry from Eliot’s 
objective correlative. The rightness of the poet’s revision of “The chestnut’s 
comfortable root” to ‘The chestnut’s customary root” has its meaning 
in that the “emotion is unchanged, but waiting to be identified like a telephone 
number one cannot remember.” 

Mr. Arnheim, in his scientific innocence, is a bit heavy-handed, but he 
has some remarkably apposite things to say. In his “‘psychological notes,” after 
taking issue with Freudian aesthetics for holding form to be mere sensory 
“sugar-coating,” he takes up the relation of the abstract and the concrete 
to form. His discussion of the structure of the metaphor and its abstractive 
function in “subduing” concrete components is fresh and exciting. The 
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“modern metaphor” is seen as subserving our concern with the tragic sense 
of life; further, it reflects the “trend toward the dematerialization of reality.” 
Poets at Work is probing and tentative; it hints at, rather than provides, 
answers to the questions posed by what Mr. Abbott complacently accepts as 
the “age of psychology.” Mr. Auden supplies a parable for our self-knowledge 
in his Thurber husband-Narcissus who addresses his image again and again 
with the question, ‘““Haven’t we met before someplace?” For evidence that 
poeta nascitur atque fit, are we not, perhaps, being asked to pay too great 
a price? 
Georgetown University. Rirey HuGHEs. 


T. S. Exior: A SeLecrep Critique. Edited by Leonard Unger. New York 
and Toronto: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1948. Pp. xix, 478. $5.00. 
For the serious student of either the poetry or the prose of Mr. T. S. 

Eliot this anthology of Eliot criticism is very nearly an indispensable volume. 

Within its covers it brings together thirty-one essays colored by multifarious 

literary, ethical, and religious attitudes. Indeed the revelation of the con- 

temporary literary climate is quite as significant as the light thrown upon 

Mr. Eliot’s work. For Mr. Eliot has the capacity to inspire either devotion 

or antagonism in his judges. Rarely in those who write of him is detachment 

a characteristic virtue. 

The name of the critic very often gives the clue to his approach. Thus 
Harold J. Laski notes in Mr. Eliot “his horror of the common man, his 
shrinking from any contact with the masses....” Malcolm Cowley, also 
speaking from the political and philosophical left, points out that Mr. Eliot’s 
views precipitated a crisis among American intellectuals in Paris (the passage 
is from Exile’s Return) in 1922: ‘““Though we did not see our own path 
we instinctively rejected his. In the future we should continue to honor 
Eliot’s poems and the integrity, the clearness of his prose, but the Eliot 
picture had ceased to be our guide.” The sly malice in Ferner Nuhn’s often 
perceptive study and the occasional impatience in Edmund Wilson’s well- 
known essay from Axel’s Castle are rather clearly inspired by basic disagree- 
ment with Mr. Eliot’s political and spiritual convictions, as is, of course, 
Granville Hicks’s blunt appraisal. 

But on the other hand, and this is extremely important for the Catholic 
writer and thinker, such significant critics as John Crowe Ransom, Allen 
Tate, R. P. Blackmur and Cleanth Brooks reveal a complete willingness 
to accept Mr. Eliot’s increasing concern with man’s spiritual life as a valid 
poetic objective and to base their criticism upon such an assumption. Since 
this “New Criticism” is chronologically a later development than that of 
the New Republic school of Wilson and Cowley (the latter representing 
the twentieth-century attenuation of the nineteenth-century liberal position) 
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and since, with its disciples, it is very likely the strongest single literary 
influence in this country today, a most favorable climate now exists for 
Catholic letters. It can no longer truthfully be said that the Catholic writer 
is denied a hearing merely because of his orientation. But even apart from 
this specific aspect of their evaluations, the essays of Ransom, Tate, Blackmur 
and Brooks, all taken from well-known volumes, are among the finest in 
the collection. 

As for the rest, there -are many pieces which will give expository aid to 
the readers of Mr. Eliot’s difficult verses, notably Mr. Unger’s “Ash Wed- 
nesday,” and ““T. S. Eliot’s Rose Garden”; James Johnson Sweeney’s “East 
Coker: A Reading”; and C. L. Barber’s “Strange Gods at T. S. Eliot’s “The 
Family Reunion.’”” But amongst much that is good, two essays stand out: for 
solid yet urbane scholarship, Mario Praz’s illuminating “T. S. Eliot and 
Dante”; for fantastic sleuthing on the trail of ““Apeneck” Sweeney, T. H. 
Thompson’s “The Bloody Wood.” 


Marquette University. MiIcHAEL F. Mo.oney. 


An ANALYSIS OF THE Prosopic STRUCTURE OF SELECTED Poems oF T. S. 
Exior. By Sister M. Martin Barry, O. P. Washington, D. C.: Catholic . 
University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 135. 

This is a doctoral dissertation the technical nature of which is sufficiently 
indicated by the title. By the analysis of poems or selections from poems 
published by Mr. Eliot between 1917 and 1943, the author has sought to 
establish his characteristic prosodic manner. 

Works of this type, experience warns, are, in general, subject to two 
dangers. One is that mountainous labor will have disappointing issue. The 
other is that thought processes, even when rewarding, will be bafflingly 
sheathed in jargon. Of both of these faults, it can be fairly said, this study is 
comparatively free. 

Although nothing hitherto unknown is disclosed of Mr. Eliot’s technique, 
the volume graphically illustrates how the poet strives for freshness and 
variety without rejecting conventional practice. The final sentence provides 
a neat summary of the conclusions arrived at: 

Within the traditional form his changes in length of line, his varying amount of 
departure from exact meter, his careful discrimination in the size of groups, and his 
attention to pause and to repetition of unit cadence patterns reveal the proficiency of 
an artist who is refashioning the materials given to him by craftsmen of the past to 
build for himself a structure of sound which is exactly adjusted to what he has to say. 

From much of the prosodic evaluation the reviewer dissents. The discussion 
of phrasal groups in Chapter I seems particularly arbitrary and unconvincing. 
But agreement of prosodists is rare, and the author has at least made her points 


clearly and intelligently. 


Marquette University. MicHAEL F. Mooney. 
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YANKEE Coast. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1947. Pp. 333. $4.00. 

Mr. Coffin’s Yankee Coast is a collection of random pieces that range 
from tales about Maine characters to essays on rugged individualism. One 
pleasing section, seventeen pages long, quotes several stories from the author’s 
brother, Frank Coffin. The other skillful bit, a short story, considers a boy’s 
first fornication and his first deerkill as parallel progresses toward manhood. 
Throughout the rest of the book the Maine Scene, the Maine Tradition, 
and Maine Living are described prettily, perhaps too prettily, and peopled 
with flat, perfectly unconvincing Maine characters. The book rarely conveys 
any sort of emotion, although it often tries to move the reader, sometimes 
by hurling at him mere boluses of data. Probably the worst failure is in 
passages touching on violence or hardship, which wonderfully suggest a 
sixth-grader’s idea of a battle. 

The style is literally astounding. “There are lots of ways of viewing 
the coast of Maine. But the angels have the best one. From high above.” 
These words form the first paragraph of the book. “And singing.” That is 
the last paragraph. In between is much the same kind of writing. Every 
line is laboriously crammed with quaint beauty, with striking figures that are 
intended for nothing but to impress and amaze. A few of the more tasteless 
are tirelessly repeated. Perhaps two-score times, for instance, some pleasing 


thing is called a poem or else poetry. Rather more often than that the isles 
of Maine are described as diamond chips that have fallen into the sea. Not 
quite so often, but often enough, Maine verdure is tapestry or Irish lace, 
and the word “granite” occurs again and again as a figure of speech for the 
Maine spirit. ; 

The book is, in its mild way, a rather unwholesome book. 

Caribou, Maine. RICHARD WesB SULLIVAN. 


Tue HunrTERS AND THE HuntTep. By Sacheverell Sitwell. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 314. $4.00. 

This book is at once the product of a personality and of a milieu. Those 
who have followed the exquisitely humorous and polished account of the 
Sitwell family by Sir Osbert in The Atlantic Monthly will realize the 
milieu—the crotchety, aesthetically sensitive, egocentrically assured values of 
an aristocratic family of intellectual habits, artificially insulated against the 
economic and social realities of the new cultural dispensation. 

Sacheverell, who followed the hallowed route of Eton and Balliol, wears 
his scholarship with that guileless and casual air that would be mistaken 
for amateurishness in our more somber and massive middle-class society. 
He is neither afraid of poetry nor of whimsicality. He is never rationalistic, 
and at times he is not quite rational. And he has written a delightful 
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book. Delicate like music, this book suggests a detailed background of in- 
formation on the arts. 

A lover of the baroque and of the “romantic,” Sacheverell gives us an 
elliptic Baedeker of the arts and of nature—but without program or de- 
sign—set in a kind of surrealist Oxonian twilight in which faint allegorical 
figures move without too much responsibility. It is rather pleasant to know 
that a few men can still enjoy—just enjoy—the arts and literature—that 
they still have the leisure to jot down in their personal notebooks their 
aesthetic evaluations of the cosmic curiosity shop. 

The Hunters and the Hunted really constitutes a personal notebook on 
art— it has a sustained enthusiasm and a motif, but not a theme. Judgments 
are personal and unargued. Appreciative of Picasso whom he calls the only 
great master of our time, on the whole, Sacheverell, like his social class, looks 
to the past. This book indicates at once how intense and how personal 
has been the culture of a segment of the English upper classes and how 
divorced such culture has become from the new utilitarianism and mass 
mechanization that have replaced it. 

Fordham University. ' WILuIAM J. GRACE. 


PARADOX IN CHESTERTON. By Hugh Kenner. Introduction by Herbert 
Marshall McLuhan. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947. Pp. xxii, 157. $2.00. 
Whenever Chesterton is talked about, invariably one associates him with 

paradox, playing about with it continually as a child with a fresh toy. Many 

readers who are violently in need of his orthodoxy are held from an under- 
standing of his ideas because of a paradox complex. “Such things may be 
all right once in a while,” they say, “but I don’t like them in a heap.” 

Perhaps the real reason for their withdrawal lies in their not wanting their 

minds to be awakened, for that is precisely the use, Chesterton himself said, 

of the paradox. “Take a good paradox, like that of Oliver Wendell Holmes: 

‘Give us the luxuries of life and we will dispense with the necessities.’ It is 

amusing and therefore arresting; it has a fine air of defiance; it contains 

a real if romantic truth. It is all part of the fun that is stated almost in the form 

of a contradiction in terms.” 

Or, take a paradox from Chesterton himself: ““The omniscient are often 
ignorant. They are often especially ignorant of ignorance.” This defiant air is 
immediately an attack on such of his critics as Ernest Boyd, who could 
not understand how Chesterton’s “mere thimble-rigging of ideas could be 
compared to the witty and thought-provoking paradoxes of Mr. Shaw,” as 
well as an implicit broadside against the paradoxical Edmund (Memoirs of 
Hecate County and The Wound and the Bow) Wilson, who characterized 
Chesterton’s writing as “always melting away into that peculiar pseudo-poetic 
booziness which verbalizes with large conceptions and ignores the most 


obtrusive actualities.” 
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Mr. Hugh Kenner’s book (with a sinewy philosophical introduction by 
Herbert Marshall McLuhan, who carries on the “analogical mirror” test 
which he had once used successfully with Hopkins) is precisely the answer 
to the Wilson coterie that misses the large conceptions because it does not 
see the most obtrusive actualities. “To perceive paradox,” says Mr. Kenner, 
“is to escape the error of the thinker whose thought leads him away from 
reality, and to use paradox is to avoid the sin of the poet whose words file 
flabbily, like a procession of sheep, ever away and away from human tensions.” 
After admitting such a division as good and bad paradox, Mr. Kenner 
distinguishes the merely verbal paradox, which comes about through the 
juxtaposition of unexpected words, and the metaphysical paradox, whose 
intrinsic contradiction is not in the words but in the thing itself. While 
the object of verbal paradox is persuasion, the immediate object of metaphysi- 
cal paradox is exegesis which leads to the ultimate object of praise awakened 
by wonder. The aesthetic paradox, which the author touches upon too 
sketchily, is a “resolution of the tensions within things and the tensions within 
language into a third kind of tension from which art takes its vitality.” 

It has been said before by other critics and commentators that Chesterton 
wanted his readers to see things as they really are, to see the poetry of things, 
their simple thingness. But it has never been insisted upon so cogently and 
clearly as in this book of Mr. Kenner’s that Chesterton was an ontologist 
who could become excited about the Being of any Thing. 

Surely this a critically just book. Although it is admitted that the prepos- 
session for a passing pun is a major blemish on Chesterton’s literary style 
and that his so-called poems are compilations of statements not intensely felt 
but only intensely meant, the real stature of the literary giant is accurately 
measured. The incidental comparisons which Mr. Kenner offers between 
Chesterton and Joyce indicate that this young Canadian critic’s future work 
will bear watching. The interested should consult his essay, ‘“The Portrait 
in Perspective,” which is included in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism, 


edited by Seon Givens. 
Fairfield University. ARTHUR MacGIL.ivray. 


SHAKESPEARE'S HAMLET: With a Psychological Study. By Ernest Jones, 
M.D. Drawings by F. Roberts Johnson. London: Vision Press, 1948. Pp. 
180. $2.50. 

Dr. Jones seems to have forgotten that several pseudo-literary members of 
his profession, including Ray, Bucknill, Conolly, and Kellogg, have tried to 
psychoanalyze Hamlet with ludicrous results. In a forty-two page psycho- 
analytical introduction, called ““The Problem of Hamlet and The Oedipus 
Complex,” the author sets forth, with the help of Freud, what he is pleased 
to call a “new explanation” of the central mystery in the play—the cause of 
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Hamlet’s hesitancy in seeking to avenge his father’s murder. Not once does 
he get at the root of the matter or even touch the question. No mention what- 
ever is made of the undeniable fact that the play is saturated with Catholic 
doctrine. And without thoroughly grasping this, it is difficult to see how any 
critic can possibly understand the poet’s masterpiece. “The poet,” says Ger- 
vinus, “has in Hamlet given prominence to the good Catholic Christianity of 
the acting personages.”’ Adams subscribes to the same view when he says: 
“The play, we should remember, is distinctly Roman Catholic in its setting.” 

In his repeated references to incest, the author does not seem to see—even 
with benefit of Freud—that Shakespeare’s treatment of the marriage of 
Claudius and Gertrude is in full agreement with Catholic teaching on the 
sacrament of matrimony. There are several obstacles or impediments in the 
way of the royal marriage. Claudius attempts marriage with his brother’s 
wife; he seduces the Queen, promising to marry her on the death of her 
husband; and he murders his brother to gain the crown. In the eyes of the 
Church these impediments are sufficient to render the marriage null and void. 
And so the ghost is merely stating the teaching of the Church when he refers 
to Claudius as “that incestuous and adulterate beast” and says: 


Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. 


It is quite clear from the text that the incestuous nature of the marriage is 
uppermost in Hamlet’s mind. In his first soliloquy he refers to the “most 
wicked speed” that posts “with such dexterity to incestuous sheets.” And in 
the scene with the Queen, we see that he is far more concerned about the stain 
on his mother’s soul, than about the loss of his father. He tells her not to 
lay the flattering unction to her soul that not her trespass but his so-called 
madness speaks; and he urges her to confess herself to heaven, “repent what’s 
past,” and “avoid what is to come.” 

The author fails to explain the real cause of the conflict between Hamlet’s 
lower and higher nature—a conflict which clears up many obscurities in the 
text and gives a meaning to his self-reproaches. Hamlet’s religion has taught 
him that a purgatorial spirit cannot incite to crime. The ghost has commanded 
him to do three things—to avenge a foul murder, not to taint his mind in 
carrying out this command, and not to injure his mother in any way. Accord- 
ingly, he must protect his mother’s reputation, and he must check the passionate 
desire of his lower nature to murder Claudius, until “with clean hands and a 
pure heart” he can execute a just vengeance. As rightful heir to the throne 
of Denmark he must act, not in a personal and vindictive manner, but as an 
instrument of justice vindicating the violated rights of the family, of religion 
and of the state. 

To bolster up his theory of the “Oedipus Complex” Dr. Jones adopts the 
popular view, advanced by Schlegel, Coleridge, and slightly modified by 
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Dowden, maintaining that Hamlet “vacillates from sensibility, and procrasti- 
nates from thought, and loses the power of action in the energy of resolve.” 

But does Hamlet, it may be asked, display anywhere in the play this irresolu- 
tion so frequently imputed to him? On the contrary, this alleged procrastinator 
does far more than anyone else. He interviews the ghost; he devises the play; 
he charges his mother-; he stabs Polonius; he traps Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern; sends them to their doom—and with perfect conscience—and himself 
escapes on board the pirate ship; he grapples with Laertes, and he finally 
executes justice on the King. What more could he do? And wherein lies the 
charge of irresolution? Till the evidence is complete, Hamlet would have been 
a murderer, had he killed his uncle. 

The reductio ad absurdum of Dr. Jones’ thesis is revealed in his suggestion, 
following Vining, that Hamlet really was a woman! One word more. The 


drawings are outrageously ugly. 
University of Arizona. - WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


PLATO AND Mitton. By Irene Samuel. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 

Press, 1947. Pp. xi, 182. $2.00. 

This study essentially reinforces and extends the accepted and undeniable 
fact that Plato influenced Milton. Its raison d’étre is that the annotated texts 
of Milton and Dr. Herbert Agar’s Milton and Plato (1928) have served 
merely to introduce the scientific study of Milton’s parallels with Plato and 


have not shown that Milton was affected by the spirit of Plato as a whole. 
Miss Samuel’s approach, shaped by a previous doctoral thesis on the same 
subject, reviews Milton’s knowledge of Plato’s texts (she tabulates Milton’s 
references to Socrates and Plato, pp. 22-25), his acquaintance with the 
tradition of Platonism, and his agreement with the spirit of Plato’s poetics, 
evidence of which is summed up in the apology for Smectymnuus where 
Milton writes, “He who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter in laudable things ought himself to be a true Poem, that is, a 
composition and pattern of the best and honorablest things, not presuming 
to sing high praises of heroic men or famous cities unless he have in himself 
the experience and practice of all that which is praiseworthy” (quoted on 
p. 67). The bulk of the book examines the correspondence of Milton’s views 
with Plato’s concepts on the more special problems of pleasure, wealth, fame, 
knowledge, and with Plato’s theory of ideas and his doctrine on love. 
There is no doubt that Miss Samuel has shown that Milton was thoroughly 
familiar with Plato’s habit of thought on the level of mind. But whether 
or not she has proved that Dr. Agar “shows too much caution, and too little 
sympathy, when . . . he hesitates to assert that ‘Plato’s effect upon Milton’s 
thought, or upon his spiritual development, was of major importance’ ”’ is 
still debatable. Miss Samuel’s quotations prove that Milton knew, admired 
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and used Plato; they do not prove that Plato could have recognized him as 
a disciple in spirit. It may also be disputed whether Milton did not twist the 
Platonic dialectic to suit his own purpose (contrast The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce and De Doctrina Christiana). Nor is sufficient weight 
given to the fact that Plato, a required study at St. Paul’s and Cambridge 
during Milton’s residence at these schools, was less the chosen master than 
he was the most available guide. But Miss Samuel is not unaware of this 
discrimination between modes of influence, as she says, apropos of Milton’s 
use of Plato’s ethics in Paradise Lost and later poems, “And now the in- 
fluence has its real effect, being no longer in process of assimilation, but 
absorbed in the life-blood” (p. 70). But absorption of Plato did produce a 
sea-change into something rich, strange and so different that, despite the 
author’s able argument, we may still be permitted to share Mr. Agar’s 
hesitation. 
Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


MILTON AND THE ENGLISH MINp. By F. E. Hutchinson, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 195. $2.00. 

THE Enp. A Projection, not a Prophecy. By Hugh Venning. Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Desmond & Stapleton, 1948. Pp. 303. $3.00. 
The initial and prevailing thesis of Milton and‘the English Mind, that 

Milton is a great representative of the English mind-in its love of civil, 


political, and religious freedom, tempts one to argue. May the Reverend 
Mr. Hutchinson be so sure of the mind of his ancestors? Was not the “great 
struggle for civil and religious freedom” in Milton’s time necessitated, after 
all, by an earlier great slavishness on the part of Englishmen, a choice rather 
of “bondage with ease than strenuous liberty”? “The cause why God taketh 


” 


the truth from certain countries,” wrote Gregory Martin from Douay, “‘is 
the sin of the prelates and people. And that is the cause, no doubt, that 
Christ hath taken away our golden candlestick, our Church in England.” 
Are there not, too, instances of an English preference for slavishness from 
those ruled or those invaded? Yet England’s deeds in our time have set the long 
record in a new perspective. Mr. Hugh Venning phrases it for us in his 
tale of England’s stand against Anti-Christ, The End. Says the Prime 
Minister to Parliament in that story: 


It is a religious war—or, if you are of the other camp, an anti-religious war. 
This being so, it is all the more ironical to find Great Britain, which is neither 
religious nor anti-religious, embarking upon it. Perhaps it is that our true love of 
peace and our true love of liberty, in whatever strange dress these qualities have 
been for many years paraded, have given to Englishmen a captaincy of soul which 
can challenge at sight what is untrue. Perhaps this has been accounted to us for 
religion. Perhaps our sins have been forgotten in our desires. 
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At any rate, integrity of scholarship can cover an author’s little wry notes 
of jingoism and prejudice, and Milton and the English Mind has such 
integrity. More, faithfulness to the best and latest findings on Milton’s 
public and private life and thought is maintained in a deliberately popular 
work without injury to the neat competence of each succeeding chapter. Here 
is antidote for the virulence of cheap popularizing, like that of Robert 
Graves. Mr. Hutchinson’s lifelong study of poets like George Herbert and 
Vaughan evidently gives him a sure foil for judgment; the unmystical Milton 
stands out with a new vividness, a very human Titan, after all, fond of 
labeling bothersome persons ‘“‘cuckoo,” attempting wonders yet uneven in his 
accomplishments, practicing a brave industriousness in his worst hours, not 
always ponderous in wit but sometimes just English, as when he labels the 
wretched Alexander More “part Frenchman, part Scot”—‘‘lest one nation 
should have the too great burden of the entire disgrace of him.’”’ Though 
there is no news here, and of necessity no adventuring into the finer workings 
of intellect such as Professor Gilbert’s volume On the Composition of Paradise 
Lost affords us, yet this re-creation of a great personality is valuable. 

Nothing is to be said, I take it, when one more scholar is seen to share 
the commonplace, shattering weakness of the Secularist position: “As he 
[Milton] did not accept the church’s sacramental view of indissoluble mar- 
riage,’ says Mr. Hutchinson, “he was entitled to ask if the civil law need 


any longer support that view.” So State does hang upon Church? and let us 
hang the Church? That way anarchy lies, and that way we have gone for so 


long that we almost forget we could turn back. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N.Y. SIsTER MARGARET TERESA. 


RELIGIOUS IDEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN HUMANISM IN GERMAN CLUNIAC 
Verse. By Sister Marie Pierre Buttell, O.S.F. (The Catholic University 
of America Studies in German, Vol. XXI.) Washington, D.C.: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 289. 

Judgment of the religiously tinged periods of German literature has not 
always been objective and free from prejudice. This is particularly true in 
the case of the so-called Cluniac period, i.e., that part of Early Middle High 
German literature (1050-1150) which ushers in the classical MHG period. 
While most leading scholars of this phase (e.g., H. Schneider, Koch, Huizinga, 
Hoffmann, Naumann, Biese, Ehrismann) may disagree on minor points 
when evaluating this period, they seem to agree on one point, namely, that 
the general tenor of the Cluniac epoch can summarily be classified as 
‘unhealthy,’ ‘negative,’ ‘joykilling,’ ‘hostile to active life,’ etc. The tone 
of their treatment is throughout condemnatory, even ironic. Positive, con- 
structive trends are discerned very rarely, and then only hazily (Schwietering, 
Dittmar). In fact, the epithet ‘pessimistic’ seems to cling to the term Cluniac 
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Poetry as tenaciously as the well-known ‘dark’ to the Middle Ages. It is the 
purpose of the above-cited dissertation to re-examine the religious ideology 
inherent in this ‘pessimistic’ period, and to verify, clarify, and—if necessary— 
revise this judgment. The author draws here new evidence from the analysis of 
some thirty-six poems, most of them of didactic, liturgical, dogmatic, mystical, 
biblical, and allegorical character. Looking upon this problem in the new 
light cast by the author’s research, we are startled to observe characteristics 
and traits opposite to those mentioned by the above scholars; moreover, we 
are faced with new qualities and aspects, hitherto totally overlooked by 
research. Instead of ‘fear,’ we see ‘love’ and ‘charity’; instead of ‘gloom,’ 
‘joy’ and ‘beauty’ ; instead of ‘pessimism,’ ‘love of life’ and ‘material possessions,’ 
God is not the stern revenger, but the loving Father, Christ is not the 
exorbitant judge, but the helping Brother. The only exception in the array 
of poets are perhaps two “Bussprediger” (der Arme Hartmann and Heinrich 
von Melk) in whom a pessimistic note is of necessity perceptible. Documentary 
evidence, based on painstaking analysis of chapter by chapter and phase by 
phase, leaves no doubt that the gloomy aspect generally attributed to the 
Cluniac period has to be rejected. 

There are, however, a few minor points in this dissertation open to criticism. 
Awkwardness is occasionally shown in the designation of the MHG dialects; 
‘High Franconian’ (p. 47) should better read ‘Middle Franconian’; ‘Fran- 
conian of the Rhinelands’ (p. 172) should read ‘Middle Franconian’; and 
‘low Franconian,’ ‘Low Franconian’ (p. 105). More uniformity might have 
been used in the designation of the editions available for the study of the 
texts; they are given occasionally in the text, mostly in the footnotes, some- 
times enumerating all, sometimes merely the one used by the author. Instead 
of using A. Waag’s first edition of MHG poems (1890), it might have been 
well to use his second edition (1916) which incorporates important con- 
tributions by such scholars as E. Schréder, Carl von Kraus, and E. Sievers. 
Rare and unimportant are typographical errors. Of course, all this has no 
bearing upon the conclusions arrived at in this thesis. Complete criticism—as 
the author states—one that would embrace all phases of learning, has not 
been attempted. Nevertheless, the yield of this investigation is more than 
just a basic perspective for coming investigators of this period. It is an 
important scholarly contribution in the field of Old German literature. Its 
value is enhanced by a bibliography of about three hundred titles. 

Hunter College. Cari SELMER. 


FUNCTIONAL CHANGE IN EarLy ENGLISH. By Donald W. Lee. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 128. $2.50. 
Functional change “is the process whereby a word comes to be used in a 

new grammatical function with no salient change of form.” An example is 
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“raise,” originally employed only as a verb but in time acquiring a nominal 
function as well, as in the sentence, “His employer gave him a raise.” This 
phenomenon is very common in English, perhaps more common than in any 
of the other Indo-European languages, and has been noticed by many lin- 
guistic historians. If we would understand how our language has grown, 
it is obviously as important to understand this process as it is to understand 
the ways in which words are borrowed from other languages, the nature of 
derivation, and the complexities of semantic change. 

Nobody of any sophistication in language study doubts that the conversion 
of words from one grammatical function to another has been going on for 
a long time in the history of the English language. We have needed, however, 
a sober, documented study of the process, and this Dr. Lee, using the Oxford 
English Dictionary for his data, has given us for the period before 1600. His 
analysis of his material is careful, and his work represents a useful contribution 
to the history of the English language. 

Originally this was a doctoral dissertation submitted to Columbia Univer- 
sity. It is, therefore, presumably designed to solve, or at least to cast light on, 
a clearly defined problem. This it does, and in so doing commends itself 
to the initiate. But in the early pages of his monograph Dr. Lee attempts to 
extend the significance of his study, and this effort seems ill-advised. Thus 
he speaks of his “deep doubt about and dissatisfaction with the more or less 
puristic doctrines about English grammar and English composition.” One 
gets the impression of a period of energetic soul-searching by the author on 
these problems, but surely these doubts are shared by thousands of linguists 
and must have occurred to Dr. Lee at the very beginning of his studies. In 
the early pages of his book the author is not above flailing a dead horse for 
rhetorical effect. It may well be that our schools have teachers as ignorant 
as Dr. Lee intimates, and it may well be that this work will fall into the 
hands of some of these unfortunates and open their eyes. The odds, however, 
are that it will be read chiefly by linguists who are already tolerably familiar 
with the patterns of the English language, and to them the author’s “puffing” 


passages are apt to seem ludicrous. 
Yale University. GrovER CRONIN, JR. 


MEDIEVAL VERSE AND PROSE IN MODERNIZED VERSIONS. By Roger Sherman 
Loomis and Rudolph Willard. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948. Pp. xii, 557. $4.50. 

The chief merit of this collection is that it fills a need. “In the opinion 
of the editors,”’ reads the first paragraph of the Preface, 


no representative anthology of English verse and prose between 1100 and 1500 has 
hitherto been available either for the student or the lover of belles lettres. There 
have been readers for the purposes of linguistic study, collections limited to particular 
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periods, samples of verse in somewhat mediocre and inaccurate translation, and 
good modernized renderings of particular authors such as Chaucer, Langland, Rolle, 
and Dame Julian of Norwich. But no single book known to us has exhibited the 
range and richness of English and Scottish literature in the period from the Norman 
Conquest to the Renaissance. 

The variety and excellence of medieval English literature are admirably 
illustrated in this volume. The editors are especially to be congratulated for 
the attention that they have devoted to the fifteenth century, for there are 
altogether too many readers unaware of such minor masterpieces as Hoccleve’s 
La Male Regle and that anonymous, delightful pendant of the Canterbury 
Tales, the Tale of Beryn, and of such full-fledged masterpieces as James I’s 
King’s Quair and Robert Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid. 

Although readers familiar with the originals will find various causes for 
dissatisfaction in modernizations, the translations in this book maintain a 
high level of excellence. Some are well known, such as Wordsworth’s The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale and Theodore Howard Banks’s Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight; others have been made especially for this anthology by 
the editors and by other medievalists of distinction, such as Laura Hibbard 
Loomis, Muriel Bowden, and Mabel Van Duzee; all show genuine conscien- 
tiousness of choice on the part of Professors Loomis and Willard. 

Anthologies by their very nature are imperfect things. The publishing of 
a few passages of Piers Plowman, for example, gives the reader no oppor- 
tunity of perceiving the complex and impressive structure of the poem. 
Gower’s stature as a philosophical poet will never be understood by one 
who reads only a few lines of the Confessio Amantis. But anthologists must 
resign themselves to shortcomings of this sort in their books. In some measure 
these defects are compensated for in this collection by the notes with sugges- 
tions for further reading. These have been kept extremely brief, probably 
because the book is designed for nonspecialists and such readers can easily be 
intimidated. One could wish, however, that the editors had been less modest 
in appending critical and appreciative comment of their own. 

Yale University. GrovER CRONIN, JR. 


THE Divine Comepy. By Dante Alighieri. A new translation into English 
Blank Verse by Lawrence Grant White with illustrations by Gustave 
Doré. New York: Pantheon Books, 1948. Pp. xiv, 188. $6.50. 

Given the fact that it is almost impossible to imitate Dante’s terzina in a 
non-Romance language, that the English blank verse is the most adequate 
equivalent of the Italian Endecasillabo, that the unhampered flux of this blank 
verse is bound to blur the lyrico-didactic tripartite groupings of the original 
epic, that the translation is as literal and unstilted as possible and as free 
only as absolutely necessary, Lawrence Grant White deserves the highest 
praise for his modern English translation of the immortal poem. Numbering 
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of the lines for a possible more handy parallel reading with the original 
and a minimum commentary for making understandable the most obscure 
allusions to the modern reader notoriously ignorant in things humanistic as 
well as Thomistic would have rendered the translation more useful. To 
keep the iambic rhythm of the blank verse correct (a principle only rarely 
abandoned), the translator often adds a word, which, though not occurring 
in the original, makes the text even more plastic, e.g., Inferno I, 11-12: 


Tant era pien di sonno in quel punto So weary was my mind, so full of sleep 
Che la verace via abbandonai I reeled, and wandered from the path of 
truth 


How freely and elegantly Dante’s enjambements are rendered may be seen 


from Inferno XIII, 143-144: 


Io fui della citta che nel Battista I once lived in that city which exchanged 
Cangid il primo patrono: Its earlier patron for the Baptist: 


Sometimes one enjoys a line as if it were the only possible idiomatic sub- 
stitution, e.g., Purgatorio V, 134: 


Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma Siena gave me life, Maremma death 


In difficult passages the translator sacrifices the rhythm (making it a little 
hovering) rather than the sense, which he always tries to clarify, e.g., Purg. 


IX, 1-3: 


O Padre nostro che nei cieli stati, Our Father who art in heaven, 
uncircumscribed, 

Non circoscritto, ma per pti amore Save by the greater love which Thou dost 
bear 

Che ai primi effetti di lassi tu hat For Thy first fruits created there on high 


With a slight change in the construction of the sentence Dante’s figures of 

speech are carefully preserved, e.g., Paradiso XII, 6: 

E moto a moto, e canto a canto colse There motion matched with motion, song 
with song 

Even Dante’s sacred word play has found a dignified if not adequate echo 

in this translation, e.g., Paradiso XXXIII, 4-6: 

Tu se’ colei che V'umana natura Thou gavest such nobility to man 

Nobilitasti si, che il suo Fattore That He who made mankind did not disdain 

Non disdegno di farsi sua fattura To make himself a creature of this making 

In view of such achievements it would be unjust to make a point of some 


minor shortcomings. 
Catholic University. HetmutT HAtTzFE pb. 
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CERVANTES AcROssS THE CENTURIES, A quadricentennial volume edited by 
Angel Flores and J. M. Bernadete. New York: The Dryden Press, 1948. 
Pp. 371. $4.75. 

This is one of the several books produced last year to celebrate the 
quadricentennial of Cervantes’ birth. It is a collection of nineteen essays on 
the great Spanish writer and his work. Although the inclusion and relative 
value of some of the essays might be questioned, the efforts of the editors 
deserve praise for making accessible to the English reader the essence of what 
some prominent scholars and other Cervantists have said on the great 
Spanish novelist. 

The readers who already know that Cervantes stands head and shoulders 
above most figures of all literatures for having struck a rich vein in the 
conception of Don Quixote’s insanity and extraordinary adventures will not 
be surprised that author and book should be the object of so much study 
and observation by so many essayists. Others will no doubt discover a new 
proof of the greatness of the book in the fact that in an excited and 
schizophrenic world of unrestrained license and contempt for spiritual values 
in which sanity is becoming a precious jewel, scholars should go to such 
pains to inquire into and meditate about Don Quixote’s madness. No more 
convincing proof of the merit of the novel could be given. 

One of the marks of greatness of Cervantes’ principal work is that by 
presenting a hero who wastes the force of idealism and does not recognize 
the reality of things it brings to our mind the perplexing doubt. George E. 
Woodberry said in this connection in the Preface of one of the best 
translations: “Will the democratic ideal in its evolution prove as inapplicable 
to the enduring life of man as the other great historic ideals of the race? Is 
there nothing absolute in the soul? Is Don Quixote finally greatest in its 
philosophy as a book of that relativity which the modern spirit finds in all 
things and most dearly loves?” 

The essays by Jean Cassou, Menéndez Pidal, Joaquin Casalduero, Helmut 
Hatzfeld, A. Morel-Fatio, Américo Castro, Benedetto Croce, Waldo Frank, 
Mario Casella and Edwin Knowles are especially to be commended. 

Fordham University. Cartos F. Mc HAte. 


SENTIMENT CHRETIEN ET POESIE FRANGAISE. Baudelaire—Verlaine—Rim- 
baud. By Pierre Messiaen. Paris: Editions Marcel Daubin, 1947. Pp. 
253. Fr. 225. 

In these three essays, Mr. Messiaen discusses with lucidity and insight the 
many religious and psychological problems arising in a study of Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, and Rimbaud. He points out, for instarice, Baudelaire’s belief in 
God, in Original Sin, and in the Redemption, and at the same time, his 
indifference to the person of the Redeemer. Conceding the immorality of 
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Verlaine’s life, he insists, nevertheless, on the sincerity and soundness of his 
love for Christ and the Blessed Virgin. In Rimbaud’s work, he traces the 
evolution of an attitude, violently anticlerical, irreligious and even blasphemous 
in Les Premieres Communions, proud and pagan in most of the I/luminations, 
humble, but lacking faith, hope, and charity in Une Saison en Enfer. Reviled 
in Rimbaud’s earlier poems, generally ignored in the second group, Christianity 
reappears on an oddly wistful note in the last. 

Mr. Messiaen lends color and depth to this analysis of the orthodox, incom- 
plete, or erroneous elements of a poet’s belief and practice by pertinent allu- 
sions to men and events. Rimbaud’s revolt, for instance, evokes the names of 
Mathurin Régnier, Pascal, the Commune, Lenin, Goya, Nietzsche; and Exis- 
tentialism. To breadth of culture, he adds the merit of a vigorous, rushing, 
yet sensitive style. One pungent monosyllable condemns current criticism on 
an infamous friendship (p. 227), two brief sentences stress the tragic irony 
of a mother-son relationship (p. 162), smooth-running lines expand into 
unforgettable paragraphs the study of a word or a title (pp. 59, 96), halt 
to enumerate an author’s religious ideas (p. 31), or roll up into a final con- 
centrated passage the whole substance of a poet’s lifelong contribution (p. 85). 

The omission of all reference to Jean Massin’s important study on Bau- 
delaire and numerous typographical errors mar a work in which the thought 
and expression of an artist-critic have much to offer that is suggestive and 
stimulating. 

Mundelein College. SistER M. Sr. IRENE BRANCHAUD. 


THE Frozen Sea. A Study of Franz Kafka. By Charles Neider. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 195. $3.50. 

It is evident that in his fiction Franz Kafka plays rationalism against its own 
deficiencies. In the first part of this collection of his own essays on Kafka, 
Mr. Neider advances the thesis that in so doing Kafka satirizes the irrational, 
particularly as it is in evidence in social relations. Kafka views irrationalism as 
an inviting but inadmissible cabalism or secret key to a reality which, at long 
last, must yield totally to reason. 

The concluding essays, which follow on a section briefly rehearsing Kafka’s 
life and remarking discursively on his separate works, are introduced by this 
somewhat startling note: ‘““The following chapter presents an aspect of Kafka 
that seemingly contradicts all I have hitherto said. . . . The contradiction, I 
am convinced, is illusory, existing only between separate universes of discourse.” 

Illusory or not, the contradiction comes about this way: having adopted 
earlier in the book an interpretive stand which opposes any cabalism or secret- 
keyism, the author himself here draws out a secret key to Kafka’s writings. 
The key is this: Kafka uses Freudianism not unwittingly, but consciously 
and deliberately. He sets out to portray the subconscious interior of a neurotic 
psychoanalytically revealed. 
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How do you tell a conscious Freudian symbolism from an unconscious one? 
Not an easy question to answer, since subconscious symbolism has its own 
subconscious consistency, and conscious exploitation of the subconscious, if it 
is to succeed in mimicking subconscious symbolism, should have to waive 
organization on the conscious level and develop rather the same subconscious 
consistency. As a matter of fact, the present interpretation, despite the author’s 
guarded sparring to keep himself independent of and above psychoanalytic 
assumptions, fails in the same way and succeeds in the same way as do most 
pychoanalyses of literature. 

It arouses in you the feeling that you are always on the verge of discovering 
something, that explanation is sure to be overtaken just around the next 
corner. The difficulty seems to be that, whatever their clinical value, the 
sexual analogies into which psychoanalysis precipitates everything are doomed 
to produce bogus “explanations” on an actually intelligible level. The level 
of sex, where the potency and act structure of being is indeed strikingly polar- 
ized and manifested in a great variety of ways, provides very basic, urgent, and 
incontestably interesting analogies for every level of being. But it itself is a 
level too low in the economy of reality to be very productive intellectually. 
Analogues of sex are needed to explain sex more than sex is needed to explain 
its analogues. 

Written by a person with penetrating powers of observation and energetic 
intelligence, this book abounds in illuminating and quite valid insights. The 
last chapter is particularly valuable. The insights could be used for a still 
deeper exploration of Kafka’s mentality and work. 


Boston, Mass. WALTER J. ONG. 


PHILOSOPHY 


SPACE AND Spirit. Theories of the Universe and the Arguments for the 
Existence of God. By Sir Edmund Whittaker, F.R.S. Hinsdale, Ill.: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1948. Pp. 143. $2.50. 

There have been many attempts to remake philosophy to the image and 
likeness of some particular discipline. Descartes, for example, tried to pattern 
philosophy on the method of mathematics, and Kant on Newtonian physics. 
The present book, though revised in the light of twentieth-century science, is 
a legitimate heir of this same tradition. 

The main purpose of the author, a British mathematician and physicist, 
is to inquire to what extent St. Thomas’ Five Ways of reasoning from nature 
to God can be accepted by the scientist of today. Believing as he does that 
the Five Ways are entwined with outmoded doctrines of Aristotelian physics, 
he finds them inadequate, in their original form, as proofs for the existence of 
God. But he suggests what seems to him to be a constructive alternative: why 
not rehabilitate the Ways by placing them on a new foundation of modern 


mathematical physics? 
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Both his problem and his solution arise from the same basic assumption: 
that metaphysics is a conceptual framework erected from the data of the 
observational sciences. If you discover new data, you must build a new 
framework. And that, he believes, is what men have done. In Space and 
Spirit he reports various theories of the universe which have, in turn, seemed 
to explain the data of their time: we see Platonists and Aristotelians, Coper- 
nicus and Galileo, Gassendi and Newton, Einstein and the quantum theorists 
busily engaged in this continuing work of reconstruction. 

The key discussions of the historical survey are those on causality and motion. 
The author rejects the principle, “Whatever is moved is moved by another.” 
It is contrary to modern dynamics, he says, since a star continually changes 
location without being “moved” by another star (pp. 50-51). Now if, as this 
example assumes, the mover and moved must be spatially separate and physic- 
ally observable bodies, then the author is right in his rejection. But what he 
does not see is that the principle, “Whatever is moved is moved by another,” 
makes intelligible on the level of being the very change that he as a scientist 
describes on the level of extension and quantity. Whether location be described 
in terms of Newtonian or quantum physics, he would surely concede that his 
moving star, X, is not at once at location A and location B. But if the poten- 
tiality of X for being at location B does not need to be reduced to act by 
something other than that potentiality, then being-able-to-be-at-B is identical 
with being-at-B, i.e., being-at-A is being-at-B and there is no intelligible foun- 
dation for explaining, at any level, how X moves at all. Another misunder- 
standing of the metaphysical relations of the mover and moved (though the 
point is clearly phrased in Aristotle’s Physics III 202a 13-22) results (p. 72) 
in denying to Aristotle the very doctrine he sought to uphold: the reality of 
motion. 

The principle of causality, too, suffers from the confusion of physics and 
metaphysics. Deprived of its basis in being and redefined so as to express 
only measurable, predictable relations among things (pp. 41, 89-90, 106), 
it has in recent years lost much prestige. The impossibility of predicting both 
the speed and location of a particle has suggested that there is a “principle 
of uncertainty” (pp. 109-112) gnawing away at the law of causality. Having 
reduced causality to measurement, scientists now deny its universal validity. 
They are like those who raise a dust and then complain they cannot see. 

Now to read the Five Ways through the physicists’ views of causality and 
motion is clearly to miss the point. And that is what happens in Space and 
Spirit. In the discussions of the Second and Fifth Ways, which the author 
seeks to revise for our own time, there is no awareness that it is the ex- 
istence of caused and ordered things that needs explanation. Believing that 
the Second Way will terminate in God only if a closed or re-entrant chain 
of causes (i.e., A from B, B from C, C from A) is avoided, the author stresses 
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the need of a hierarchy or “monotonic relation” of causes and effects. St. 
Thomas secured such a monotonic relation, he says, but only by relying on 
the false cosmology of the concentric spheres; but we can secure the same 
result—and so save the Second Way—by relying on Einstein’s law: “When 
one body causes an effect of any kind in another body which is not coincident 
with it, the cause precedes the effect in time” (pp. 119-120). This open chain 
of successors and antecedents in time must, thinks Whittaker, terminate at 
some definite epoch in the past since both astrophysics and geology show that 
the universe could not have existed for an “infinite time” in the past under 
the present laws of Nature (pp. 112-114). This “beginning” of the present 
cosmic order the author calls Creation. 

But Whittaker does not see (a) that the suggested imprc\ements do not 
touch the question of a radical dependence in being; (b) that St. Thomas’ 
proofs have no intrinsic dependence on Aristotle’s cosmology; (c) that 
the cogency of the Second Way lies not so much in seeing a “monotonic rela- 
tion” of causes and effects as in seeing the dependence of all intermediary 
causes on the First Cause of their existence (S. Th. I, gq. 104, a. 2). 

The revision of the Fifth Way also omits any discussion in terms of 
being. Here mathematics provides the point of departure. Since the same 
mathematical laws are valid over the cosmos (pp. 15, 124-126), the author 
concludes that there must be a single mind which integrates all into a unity. 
Now this Mind, though discovered as intramundane, must really be “supra- 
mundane” since it would be incredible to suppose God is “conditioned by a 
world which has its appointed times of birth and death” (p. 125). But at 
best this proof makes God only the author of a magnificent network of meas- 
urable relations found among already existing things. This Master Mathema- 
tician is not the God of St. Thomas. 

If Whittaker has handled metaphysical questions on mathematical and 
physical levels, it is because he can see metaphysics only as a satellite of the 
observational sciences. An autonomous metaphysics is for him only a group 
of empty notions lacking even the Kantian requirement of a filling of empir- 
ical data. The concept of being cannot be more than an empty husk for all 
who believe that a thing is fully accounted for in terms of its number and 
its sensible properties. That the thing is, does not appear in such a description, 
for the knowledge of a thing as an existent is not reached by the technics 
of mathematical physics. 

In its very confusion of the levels of abstraction, Space and Spirit fulfills a 
useful purpose. By showing the problems that a scientist meets on the frontiers 
of metaphysics, it serves as an invitation to Thomists to clarify for our con- 
temporaries the relations of philosophy and science. 

Marquette University. Beatrice H. Zepier. 
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THE Human Wispom oF St. THomas. A Breviary of Philosophy from the 
Works of St. Thomas Aquinas. Arranged by Josef Pieper. Translated by 
Drostan MacLaren, O.P. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xii, 
111. $2.00. 

This book contains five hundred and thirty-one brief passages—rarely more 
than a sentence—drawn from twenty-five works of St. ‘Thomas. They are 
grouped under seventeen headings, each heading being itself a selection from 
St. Thomas. The texts are numbered consecutively and all references are 
placed at the end of the book. 

The purpose of these selections is “that the reader should encounter these 
passages from the works of Thomas Aquinas all on his own and, so to speak, 
left alone without the aid of an introduction or commentary. It is to be 
hoped that such an encounter will of itself introduce the reader to the 
form and design of the whole work of the ‘Universal Doctor of Christendom’ ” 
(p. ix). Suggestive of the type of selection here encountered are the following 
“lead” quotations under each of which is arranged a number of related 
selections: ‘“The order of the parts of the universe to each other exists in 
virtue of the order of the whole universe to God” (p. 1); “The creature 
is vanity insofar as it comes from nothingness, but not insofar as it is an image 
of God” (p. 6); “Intellectual natures have a greater affinity to the whole 
than other beings” (p. 19) ; “Morality presupposes nature” (p. 36) ; ““Mora! 
virtue does not exclude the passions” (p. 55); “This is the final humar. 
knowledge of God: to know that we do not know God” (p. 99). 

The universe as a whole; the being of creatures; the problem of evil 
knowledge; morality; liberty; happiness and virtue; pleasure; nature and 
supernature; the natural love of God; Divine government ; human knowledge 
of God—all are treated here. Repeatedly one stops, shocked into new awareness 
of meaning, precisely by the isolation of these texts from their context as 
“In us, love receives its order from virtue” (p. 53); “Of all the passions, 
sadness causes the most injury to the soul” (p. 56); “Abstinence from 
things which bring pleasure is fitting for those who have undertaken the life 
of contemplation and the passing on of spiritual good to others in a kind 
of spiritual generation, but it is not fitting to those whose task it is to do 
bodily work and serve physical generation” (p. 71). There are sentences 
indicating that philosophy may cause a deeper sophistication than the tired 
worldliness of a Rochefoucauld, as “Many people take pride even in their 
humility” (p. 73). And always, there is balance: “It is said that at the end 
of our knowledge God is ultimately known as unknown, because then the 
mind knows God most perfectly when it knows that his essence is above all 
that can be known in this life of wayfaring” (p. 103). Yet, on the other 
hand, “Even though the owl does not see the sun, nevertheless the eye of the 


eagle gazes at it” (p. 104). 
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The order, the richness, the majesty of an intellect that has achieved its 
natural end, to become intentionally reality itself, is found here. “It is now 
my hope that the character of Thomas Aquinas as revealed in this Breviary, 
may dawn on the reader also, whether already acquainted with it or not, 
with that morning power of radiation which is usual at a first meeting”’ 


(p. xii). The hope is realized. ‘ 
Manhattan College. James V. MULLANEY. 


THE IMAGE OF His Maker. By Robert Brennan, O.P. Milwaukee: The 

Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 338. $3.25. 

“The study of Psychology is the study of man, whole and entire, in his 
nature, his personality, in his acts, powers and habits.” This is the position 
of Father Brennan of Providence College and the Institute of Psychology 
at the University of Montreal. The Image of His Maker is a simplified 
presentation of the author’s two previous works: Thomistic Psychology and 
General Psychology. It relies heavily on Aristotle’s De Anima and St. Thomas’ 
Treatise on Man. Into the discussion Father Brennan brings much of the 
work of the empiric psychologist. Great care is taken to point out that there 
is no necessary conflict between the philosopher and the scientific psychologist. 

Judging from the Foreword and the tone adopted in the book, The Image 
of His Maker was intended for the young. The book has a real value for 
that vast army of young men and women who lack formal training in 
philosophy and psychology and to whom the current fad of reducing almost 
every problem to psychology is, to say the least, confusing. This group will 
find the book interesting and helpful because instead of a fragmentized bundle 
of instincts and appetites, man emerges a responsible, intelligent, intelligible 
unit of body and soul. The style is lucid and the expression simple. The 
discussion is broken up into clearly defined workmanlike units. The confusing 
terminology of modern psychology is clarified by use of etymological definitions 
and apt illustrations. The art of repetition is expertly used. 


Pelham, N.Y. James F. REppDING. 


Rupo._F Orto’s INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION. By Robert F. Davidson. 

Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. viii, 213. $2.50. 

The leading Protestant theologians during the first half of the twentieth 
century have undoubtedly been Karl Barth and Rudolf Otto. But whereas 
studies in English on the former author have been numerous and detailed, 
Otto has had to wait until now for a discerning and comprehensive treatment. 
Davidson’s account is concise, well organized and critical. It helps to replace 
The Idea of the Holy (1917) in its wider setting both in German thought 


and in Otto’s own development. 
The immediate and wide success of his main work was due not only to the 
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timeliness of its message for a defeated people, which had seen the collapse 
of its rational and secular values, but also to its remarkable synthesis of a 
number of tendencies in German theology and philosophy of religion. Many 
American and English critics of Otto have missed their mark owing to 
limited knowledge of this background. The lacuna is filled by Davidson in a 
chapter on Otto’s theological heritage. Here he considers what Otto derived 
from Luther himself, from Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Ernst Troeltsch. 
This whole brilliant tradition of Protestant theologians contributed toward 
the culminating analysis of the idea of the holy as the basic value-category 
of religious life. But the theological stream was supplemented by Otto's 
deep indebtedness to Kant and to the corrections and further development 
of critical philosophy proposed by Kant’s early nineteenth-century follower, 
J. F. Fries. Otto was for a time associated at Géttingen with Leonard Nelson, 
the chief promoter of interest in the idealism of Fries. For a time, Otto was 
in the forefront of the Neo-Friesian movement, since it afforded an in- 
dependent critical foundation for religion. Later, he stressed the autonomy 
of religion in a way that led him beyond Fries’s standpoint. Yet the association 
left a permanent mark upon him and furnishes a clue in evaluating his own 
achievement. 

All of Otto’s empirical investigations in the history and phenomena of 
religion, spirituality and mysticism had a bearing upon his central belief 
in the uniqueness and independence of religion. This stress was dictated by a 
need to counteract Kant’s reduction of religion to morality and equally to 
counteract tendencies which give a psychological or sociological interpretation 
of religion, its origin and significance. Otto felt that religious autonomy could 
be justified by positing a distinctively religious a priori category—the sacred. 
This category has axiological more than epistemological significance: it in 
dicates the guiding judgment of meaning and value which informs the religious 
attitude. As a category of value, it finds immediate expression in a peculiarly 
religious feeling, the sense of the numinous. Ordinarily, the sacred is associated 
with a moral element of obligation and effort, and from this synthesis results 
the full-blown category of the holy. Otto’s most careful and extensive studies 
were directed toward elucidating the meaning of the holy in terms of sanctity, 
sin and salvation. He identified these three notes as the common constituents 
of the religious consciousness in both East and West, in Christianity and in 
other religions. 

In addition to the categorical and emotional factors in the holy, Otto 
also recognized a specifically religious sort of apprehension—divination or 
presentiment of the divine mystery. His description of this cognitive feature 
is akin to Fries’s notion of Ahndung. In a final critical chapter, Davidson 
indicates the confusion and even contradiction into which Otto falls because 
of his designation of the religious intuition as nonrational and even irrational. 
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This terminology can only be appreciated by recalling Fries’s limitation of 
rational knowledge to the scientific and moral spheres. Since religious appre- 
hension has its own structure, Otto was led to call it nonrational. In this 
way, the independence of the religious grasp of the holy was assured, but 
it also established a chasm between religion and reason which cannot be 
bridged by the various devices proposed by Otto. Hence Davidson rightly 
insists upon the unifying influence of religion upon all human interests and 
values. Davidson’s own thesis that religion is the response of the total per- 
sonality of man to absolute reality is merely sketched, without being worked 
out sufficiently to allow of further discussion. It might be useful, however, 
to compare his hints with Kierkegaard’s view that “the individual before 
God” is the fundamental religious category. 

A number of issues are raised by this study of Otto’s position. In the 
philosophical order, there is the question of the utter dependence of German 
religious speculation upon Kant. Otto was forced to pick his way gingerly 
between the masses of evidence concerning religious life in order to select 
only what would accord with the critical and idealistic scheme of his 
choosing. Even were one to admit the soundness of Kant’s philosophy, there 
are serious objections against the proposed extension of his thought by 
Fries. Two points stand out clearly. Fries did not understand in a precise 
way the Kantian meaning of “objective” and “objectivity”; furthermore, 
Fries did not provide an adequate answer to Kant’s main contention that apart 
from sensuous intuition there can be no strict knowledge. This latter problem 
is more important still than that of the Kantian division of pure and practical 
reason, which Fries would like to view as a threefold division in which 
aesthetic intuition (including religious apprehension) will figure as a third 
sort of knowledge. One ground for Barth’s despair of natural reason is the 
uncertainty in which religious convictions are left by the post-Kantians from 
Schleiermacher to Troeltsch and Otto. 

On the religious and theological side, Otto’s dependence upon Luther 
results in a similar coloring of the report and a narrowing of the field of 
investigation, at least in its Christian phase. He interprets Eckhart, for 
instance, too exclusively in terms of the Lutheran religious experience to 
give due consideration to the Scholastic context. This leads him to overlook 
the Scholastic teaching on deus absconditus and participation in divine being. 
On these doctrines, of course, the testimony of the Greek and Latin Fathers 
should be heard at greater length. Again, a fundamental ambiguity concerning 
philosophy of religion and theology runs through all of Otto’s writings. 
It is regrettable that Davidson did not devote more space to the question 
of revelation and religious methodology, for it is one upon which Otto does 
not speak very clearly. This is, however, the common situation in his theological 
circle. There is still room for a solution that neither reduces revelation to a 
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unique moment in the general essence and movement of religion nor sets 
off the supernatural in an ineffable sphere, where no contact can be made 
with the naturally human without confusing the two principles. 

But American Catholics have scarcely earned the right to criticize Otto. 
Neither in the field of empirical and comparative studies nor in philosophy 
of religion nor in the theological and religious aspects of the holy has any 
considerable work been done by us. Hence we are not yet in a position 
to assimilate the best in Otto, but only to hail it from afar and with the hope 
that someday there will be furnished by us a general Catholic context within 
which it can fit. Incidentally, Davidson makes frequent comparisons between 
Otto and British and American Protestant theologians. He might have given 
attention to some remarkable recent French researches into the nature of 


the sacred. 
St. Louis University. 


JAMEs COLLINS. 


Le Vrat VISAGE DE KIERKEGAARD. By Pierre Mesnard. Paris: Beauchesne 
et Ses Fils, 1948. Pp. 494, with index. 

The French had discovered Kierkegaard a decade before the homage which 
the forties heaped on him in America. Translations of his works made their 
regular appearance during the depression years, and in the philosophies of 
Marcel and Lavelle he was not only translated but transformed. In 1938 
after sixteen translations had already appeared, an attempt at synthesis was 
made when Jean Wahl built his prefaces to some of these translated works 
into his voluminous Etudes Kierkegaardiennes. Yet the disjointed form and 
technical detail of this work made Jolivet’s more elementary synthesis in 
1946 a welcome complement. Standing midway between Wahl’s scattered 
essays and Jolivet’s book for the uninitiated is this work of Pierre Mesnard 
which combines the virtues of both previous syntheses and fills a genuine need in 
French as well as English Kierkegaardian scholarship, if not also in the older 
German existentialist literature. 

Kierkegaard began his philosophical adventures with a study of irony as a 
dialectic of negation and moved through his self-styled stages to a despair 
that was a negation of self. In the early phases of this movement, he met 
Socrates, and Mesnard retraces such a path and such a meeting in what is 
perhaps the most valuable part of his book. The Kierkegaard of the religious 
stage has been amply discussed. There has been less attention to the aesthetic 
and ethical themes of his thought which are probably more subtle and 
perhaps more wholesome. In such a light, the emphasis on the Socratic and 
romantic strains in Kierkegaard is refreshing. 

Mesnard’s conscience for research into Kierkegaard was amply formed 
by previous studies of Descartes, Kant, and Bodin. He likewise brings to 
his new subject his achievement as a literary critic and as a student of the 
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humanities. Such tools are useful in the exegesis of Kierkegaard who was as 
much a child of the Renaissance as of Luther’s Protestantism. Thust had 
called Kierkegaard the “poet of religion,” and Mesnard ends his volume on 
a similar key. 

It is difficult to find balanced judgments on Kierkegaard. Mesnard steers 
away from the extremisms which have resulted when other critics became 
too eager to probe the single principles in Kierkegaard without adverting also 
to his paradoxes. As in his attitude toward the romantics, Kierkegaard learned 
much from his Hegelian opposition, and Wahl has even likened the stages 
to the Hegelian dialectic. Because he sees Kierkegaard, man and philosopher, 
with a full view, analyzing the stages in the first part of the work and 
synthesizing them in the second, Mesnard’s book seems worthy of the title 
it bears. He has detected the main lines in the Kierkegaardian visage, and 
what is more, he has organized them well. 

Was Kierkegaard a philosopher or a theologian? Mesnard would doubtless 
answer the question by painting him as a philosopher of religion. It is 
true that there is a free mention of Luther in the latter part of this book and, 
_in the earlier sections, reference to the training received by Kierkegaard 

trom his relentless father and during his seminary studies. But perhaps the 
general Lutheran atmosphere which Kierkegaard breathed may have been of 
greater moment in the aesthetic and ethical stages of his thought than a 
study of his quoted sources and his personal crises would reveal. On this 
same point, apart from their technical differences, Kierkegaard was truer to 
the general spirit of Kant in ethical and religious thought than is suggested 
by Mesnard’s contrast between individualism and formalism. Kant, the father 
of aesthetics, was certainly present, at least by weighty indirection, in the 


aesthetic stage as well. 
Denver, Colorado. VINCENT Epwarp SMITH. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE Drivinc Forces oF HUMAN NATURE AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT. 
An Introduction to the Psychology and Psychopathology of Emotional 
Behavior and Volitional Control. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Ph.D., 
M.D., O.S.B. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1948. Pp. viii, 461. $6.50. 
Dom Thomas Verner Moore, physician and psychologist, philosopher and 

theologian, is one of the few scientists whose competence embraces all aspects 

of man, his body, his mind and his soul, his normal behavior and his pathologi- 
cal deviations. As he had used this rich background of knowledge and ex- 
perience to study human knowledge in his Cognitive Psychology, he applies 
it here to the investigation of man’s affective and appetitive functions. 

The book, parts of which derive from the author’s previous Dynamic 
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Psychology, is divided into seven parts. The first part is a Historical In- 
troduction and contains an interesting although somewhat lengthy chapter 
about the “Foci of Development of American Psychology.” The second part 
is about Consciousness and the Unconscious. The chapter devoted to the 
Unconscious and the later passages treating of unconscious mechanisms are, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, the best parts of the book. The author sets 
down, clearly and cogently, the reasons which justify the notion of an 
Unconscious Mind; he explains and evaluates some much-debated psychoana- 
lytical methods and concepts and he shows in what sense and how far they 
can be integrated in a Christian conception of man. The third and fourth 
parts treat of man’s emotional life in its physiological, expressive, psychological 
and pathological aspects. The repercussion of ideation on emotionality are 
duly emphasized and the varying neuroses deriving from emotional dis- 
turbances are studied in detail, with a wealth of illustrative material borrowed 
from the author’s own psychiatric experience. The three last parts of the 
book concern man’s appetitive and volitional life and study such topics as 
instinct and impulse, desires, conflicts, the different unconscious mechanisms 
(which the author continues to call “psychotaxes” and “parataxes,” although 


these terms have not found admission into the current psychological ter- 
minology), and finally the will in its many manifestations. The few last 
chapters branch out into ethics, metaphysics and theology. Less emphasis 


on “voluntary action” and more emphasis on motivation, its nature and its 
technique, would have increased the value of this whole section. 

Both the size and the price of this book would have profited by the elimina- 
tion of certain passages which are hardly connected with the main topic. But 
this minor defect is abundantly compensated for by some remarkable features: 
a breadth of outlook which neglects not a single aspect of the human person- 
ality; a happy blend of theory, illustrative material and practical advice; a 
broad-minded appraisal of all systems and schools; a Catholic approach to the 
essential problems of human life. 


Fordham University. J. DoNcEEL. 


From FAILurRE TO FULFILMENT. A Minister’s Notebook on Psychological 
Method. By John Martin. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Pp. 168. $2.00. 

The nature and the scope of this book are best explained by its subtitle. 
These are the notes of a minister who, over twenty years, has tried to help 
people with psychological trouble and who has studied some of the literature 
treating of these topics. He writes about the people he has met and the 
problems they had; he explains how he went about to help them and with 
what results. The author is convinced that the best way of understanding 
mildly disturbed minds is through a study of the normal mind. Although he 
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is familiar with the ideas of Freud, Adler and Jung, his approach could 
be described as one of “enlightened common sense.” He does not seem to 
know the work of Horney and of Rogers, although his views agree frequently 
with their theories. Mr. Martin does not claim to have discovered new 
methods, and his ministrations were confined to people whose troubles were 
not deeply rooted. Specialists will learn little or nothing from his Notebook. 
It may be useful to those who want a first, simple, nontechnical introduction 
to the study of minor psychological ills and the methods of curing them. 
As can be expected from one of his profession, the author gives their due place 
to spiritual and religious values. There are some good pages in refutation 
of the materialistic conceptions prevailing with many psychiatrists. One has 
the impression, however, that the author’s religious outlook is too much 
on the sentimental and social side; there is too much emphasis on “christian 
fellowship” and not enough attention is paid to the psychological effects of 
the deeper realities of grace and of the supernatural life. 
Fordham University. J. DonceEEL. 


RELIGION 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHrisT. On the Christian Attitude of Mind. By 
Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. 
Pp. ix, 406. $4.50. 

The purpose set by this extraordinary book is both difficult and original: 
to detect the features of the “new man” about which St. Paul has so often 
spoken. Dr. von Hildebrard seeks to give an analysis of the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost in the “new man” from a philosophical point of view, and not 
trom a theological one. The point of departure is the manifestations of 
supernatural life in the human personality. The design is new, because 
treatises on Christian virtues are usually restricted to a theological aspect or, 
if philosophical, limit themselves to a merely natural morality, failing to take 
into consideration the specific content of Christian morality. There is a gap 
between Catholic works on morality and the plenitude of values which are 
resplendent in the Gospel, the Liturgy and the lives of Saints. 

In a typically Augustinian way, the author begins these eighteen chapters 
with what he calls “readiness to change.” Just as Saint Augustine in his 
De Libero Arbitrio asks Evodius if he truly wants to know what free will is: 
“Because I ought not to give an answer, unless you have the will to know 
what you ask. Then again, unless you have a will to arrive at knowing, 
speaking to you about such things is out of order,” so, Dietrich von Hildebrand 
makes us aware of the fact that a total, unconditioned will to change oneself 
is indispensable if this transformation is to be effected. The importance of this 
first chapter can hardly be overestimated because of its enlightening content 
and because it gives us a clue to the author’s entire approach. 
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In the following chapters, he leads us, step by step, deeper into the 
physiognomy of the “new man.” Beginning with readiness to change, con- 
trition, self-knowledge as presuppositions, he proceeds, in the first part, with 
the analysis of true consciousness, true simplicity, recollection and contem- 
plation, humility, confidence in God, striving for perfection and true freedom. 

The second part is dedicated to an analysis of patience, five of the Beatitudes, 
sobriety, and “losing ourselves” according to the words of Our Lord: “He 
who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his life for my sake, will 
find it” (Matt. 10:39). 

The reader will find in this work a rare sensus supernaturalis, that reminds 
one of the Fathers of the Church, combined with a concrete and sober analysis 
of the way that leads to holiness. The author has an unequaled gift for 
making one realize that sanctity is a call personally addressed to each one of 
us, and not a call spoken only to the few elect. This concrete way of looking 
at our transformation in Christ makes us realize the preciousness of each 
moment of daily living. 

The author’s ardor in handling this sublime topic is in no way hampered 
by the objectivity of the philosophical analysis; and this objectivity is, in 
turn, enhanced by this ardor. This close link between intellect and love, 
which will remind one of the Anselmian-Bonaventurian tradition, might 
lead one to overlook the intensity and originality of the philosophical analysis. 


The work is basically philosophical, but it is more than that: it fecundates 
our heart and kindles our love after having enlightened our intellect. Thus, 
it is bound to have an important place in philosophical as well as in spiritual 
literature. It has been called a “modern Imitation of Christ’ because of its 
classical character; it will appeal to future generations as well as to our own; 
it is perfectly modern because it is ageless. 

New York, N.Y. ALICE JOURDAIN. 


RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 

York: The Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xx, 470. $5.00. 

The publishers of this volume are known for a series of studies on twentieth- 
century sociology, psychology, education, etc. Obviously in the case of 
religion not every kind of twentieth-century belief could be considered in a 
five-hundred page book. What the editor had in mind was “a cross-section 
of the more important historic living religions which have come down from 
a long past, together with those younger in age which are thriving health- 
fully.” The aim was not a work on denominations or cults but on religious 
ideologies and practices. The editor expresses the hope that the book presents 
“a cross-section of the big stream of religious ideas and practices which affect 
the lives of millions now living. Though we may not have here a com- 
prehensive picture of contemporary religions, we have a representation of the 
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religious landscape of our times.” Each of the twenty-eight chapters is 
preceded by a brief vita of the writer and followed by a brief but usually 
valuable bibliography of English works on the religion in question. There 
is a good general Index. 

The editor’s aim led him to allot space to three varieties of Judaism. 
The studies on Reform Judaism and Conservative Judaism are brief but 
competent. Strange to say, more space is devoted to “Reconstructionism” 
than to the other two put together. ‘‘Reconstructionism” is said to enable 
people to retain religious faith without insistence on either creed or ritual. 
Its one dogma is that one religion is as good as another. It glories in its 
abandonment of the hereafter and abstract platitudes and in its concern 
with live issues. 

Protestantism is treated not according to sects or theologies but according 
to its liberal and conservative species. The study of Conservative Protestantism 
deserves consideration not only because it renders vocal a position which 
seems to prefer silence but also because of the pertinent criticism it offers 
of liberal views by a fundamentalist. The somewhat oratorical development 
of Liberal Protestantism with its five “waves” of liberalism is of less value. 
The writer is of the opinion that the current “wave” is producing a new 
religious synthesis based upon science and the democratic faith and that 
original sin and guilt will someday be understood as a stage of evolution 
toward the good. The studies on Mormonism, Swedenborgianism and Quaker- 
ism have no particular significance. On the contrary the sympathetic studies 
of Christian Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses and The Salvation Army will have 
a certain value for those who seek information in capsule form on the history 
and spirit of these organizations. 

Among the sketches devoted to non-Christian religions there are two 
which certainly did not merit inclusion even in this handy volume—Ethical 
Culture, which looks “to no Divine Providence and no life beyond the grave” 
and Naturalistic Humanism, than which, its spokesman modestly avers, no 
“religious movement has as firm a foundation in method and knowledge.” 

The chapters on Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Shinto, Islam, Sikhism, The 
Bahai Cause and the Ramakrishna Movement will probably be read with 
more interest than most of the other sections of the book. And this not only 
because these religions are so little known but also because the writers 
furnish much interesting material in their brief sketches. 

In addition to an article on Roman Catholicism there are studies of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church and of Anglo-Catholicism. The last is a competent 
sketch of the claims of the Anglo-Catholics. When the author rejoices in the 
fact that no reputable historian would label Henry VIII as founder of 
Anglicanism his claim is justified ; the Henrician Church was merely schismati- 
cal and possessed a true priesthood. But Roman Catholics do hold that 
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Elizabeth was the founder of the Anglican Church, which since her time 
does not possess a true Christian priesthood because of the character of the 
ordinal employed in its consecrations and ordinations. Whether Anglo- 
Catholics find more comfort in having Elizabeth as founder is doubtful. 

The article on the Eastern Orthodox Church contains many interesting 
pages, particularly those on the role of tradition as a criterion of orthodoxy 
and on monasticism. The author asserts that the sway of monasticism ‘“‘is 
extremely strong among Orthodox youth in Russia in the secret forms within 
the USSR.” 

The chapter on Roman Catholicism, though not devoid of certain merits, 
is seriously marred by startling errors. The writer portrays the Incarnation 
as taking place “in a little village of Bethlehem in Judea, in Asia Minor, 
when the Second Person or Son of the Divine Nature took human flesh in 
the womb of a Jewish virgin” (p. 116). There is also question of Paul’s 
“three amazing journeys through Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome.” The 
writer, too, speaks of the canon of the Council of Nicea (which, if it ever 
existed, has been lost) as if he meant the canon of Trent. These are not by 
any means the only questionable statements in the chapter. The moral to 
be drawn is that articles to be published under the auspices of a non-Catholic 
editor should be carefully edited before being released. This article certainly 
did not receive such treatment. 

Mr. Vergilius Ferm, who has edited this volume, writes a Preface in which 
he bears witness to his bewilderment in the face of the startling changes of 
the present moment. It is certain that the unification of the world makes 
inevitable careful study of the various religions which exist among men. 
Roman Catholicism with its insistence on creed, ritual and morality will, 
not without difficulty and losses perhaps, meet the challenge of the present 
as it has those of the past. Whatever its fate in individual lands, Christ’s 
promise stands: “The gates of hell shall not prevail.” 

W oodstock College, Md. E. A. RYAN. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES OF THE East. Volume I: Churches in Com- 
munion with Rome. Volume II: Churches Not in Communion with Rome. 
By Donald Attwater. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1947 and 
1948. Pp. xiv, 348; xii, 290. $4.00 per vol. 

Winpows WeEstwarp. Rome, Russia, Reunion. By Very Rev. Stephen C. 
Gulovich. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. Pp. viii, 208. $2.50. 
These two works are estimable additions to the large and expanding 

Catholic literature about the Christian East. As such, their focal point, 

historically imposed, is the great Oriental schism, and the ultimate aim is 

to contribute toward the restoration of the schismatic Eastern Churches to 
their ancient unity with the Catholic Church. Since both studies are intended 
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for the general reader, the task is to paint a faithful picture of these 
ecclesiastical groups, especially the Catholic Oriental Churches with which 
they principally deal, in their historical role as elements of the Catholic 
Unity, so that the ordinary Christian, in addition to becoming acquainted 
with the face of the One Church, gains some insight into its nature and 
conditions and realizes that cultural or political or racial differences, far from 
constituting a barrier, are actually inseparable from a universal unity of faith 
and regimen. The books under review have performed this task very well 
within the limits of their subject matter. Above all, the summary and analysis 
of the East-West problem is clear and objective and properly shows the 
preponderance of the extratheological, even nonreligious, grounds for the 
existing schism. 

Mr. Attwater, one of the most popular authorities on this subject in the 
English-speaking world for well over a decade, has combined in a single 
two-volume work revised editions of his Catholic Eastern.Churches and 
Dissident Eastern Churches, first published some ten years ago. The present 
work, with occasional amplifications and a great deal of condensation, is 
substantially the same as the earlier books in form, purpose and that part 
of the content which has remained unaffected by the events of the past ten 
years: it is a survey of all the Eastern Rites, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
comprising their history, an explanation of their liturgical customs and 
appurtenances, and their actual condition. What relates to the last aspect has 
been brought up to date as thoroughly as the times permit and, though 
necessarily incomplete, Mr. Attwater’s account is based upon the best avail- 
able information and given with characteristic good judgment, so that it can 
be taken as substantially definitive. This together with the bibliography of 
important works in the major European languages makes both volumes a 
reference for the student as well as the educated general reader. The treatment 
of the various Churches is always extraordinarily fair and sympathetic: 
Mr. Attwater has captured very well the spirit of Eastern Christianity and 
presents it skillfully, especially in the general discussions of Oriental worship 
and monastic life. On the whole, this revision is a very compact, informative, 
dependable handbook, and remains a classic in its field. 

Dr. Gulovich’s work is a description and brief history of the Slavonic 
portion of the Byzantine Rite in its more important phases, as the Preface 
says, and confined to statements of fact with few conclusions. These phases 
are, historically, the medieval apostolate among the Slavs, the origin and 
development of their liturgical uses, the fate of the various groups before, 
during and after the great schism of the eleventh century, and their position 
today; ethnically, the Bulgarians, Russian and Ruthenians, the last two 
claiming most of the attention. Throughout, the emphasis is on the funda- 
mental Catholicism of these rites and groups, and the causes that have broken 
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or obscured their actual Catholicism. Despite Dr. Gulovich’s announced 
preference for “statements of fact” to “conclusions,” the latter are very 
much in evidence and are generally enlightening and well expressed, whereas 
among the former there are several misstatements (e.g., the reference to St. 
Proclus of Constantinople; the canons and date of Chalcedon; etc.) and 
oversimplifications (e.g., the roles of Rome and Constantinople in the entire 
story of the schism), fortunately not important to the substance of the book 
Again, even purely popular works of this kind should be more careful to 
explain mere opinions and indicate the sources of quotations. Among the best 
features are the excerpts from Soloviev and the chapter on the rite in America, 
an excellent supplement to Attwater’s less detailed treatment. The bib. 
liography, well selected but limited to works in English, will prove a good 
guide to closer acquaintance with the topics considered in the book. 
Georgetown University. J. SoNGsTER. 


THE BiBLE AND Earty Man. By Humphrey J. T. Johnson. New York: 

Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. ix, 159. $2.25. 

The appearance of this second, enlarged edition of Father Johnson’s work 
is most timely. For on January 16, 1948, the Holy Father approved a com- 
munication drawn up by the Pontifical Biblical Commission in answer to the 
request of Cardinal Suhard of Paris for information concerning the literary 


form of the first eleven chapters of Genesis. In this letter the Commission 
expresses again what had been declared by Pope Pius XII in his Encyclical 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, namely, that the exegete must attentively study all 
the literary, scientific, historical, cultural and religious problems, and then 
examine the literary processes of early Oriental peoples, their psychology, etc. 
To declare a priori that these chapters contain no history in the modern 
sense of the term would easily convey the idea that they contain no history 
whatever. 

An anthropologist in his own right as a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Father Johnson is well equipped to investigate the many difficult 
problems which are found in the biblical account of early man. In successive 
chapters he treats of the source of modern difficulties, evolution, fossil man, 
biblical data on man’s original fall, the unity of the human race, the age of 
the world and finally the flood. 

He is clearly more at home when he discusses the scientific aspect of the 
subject than when he treats of the exegetical, and perhaps he shows himself 
a bit too sharp in his remarks about Roman theologians and seminary courses. 

The assistance Father Johnson can bring to the exegete is most warmly 
welcomed. Through the wholehearted cooperation of all students of antiquity, 
solutions must eventually be found of the many problems which at present 
seem to defy solution. The theologian can view the subject in the light of 
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Tradition. The scriptural scholar can examine the biblical and related texts. 
The natural scientist can investigate the remains of early man found by the 
archaeologist and the anthropologist. Each has his contribution to make to 
this most important and most interesting field of study where Religion and 
History come together. 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG CHURCHES. By J. P. Phillips.) New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xv, 224. $2.50. 

The author of this book, a young clergyman of the Church of England, 
has limited himself to the work of translating (and, it must be admitted, of 
rather excessively paraphrasing) only the Letters of the New Testament, 
omitting therefore the Four Gospels, the Acts and the Apocalypse. He was 
honored by having a really fine Introduction prepared by C. S. Lewis, and 
he himself contributes a splendid Preface in which, however, he rather 
surprisingly declares that he does not hold fundamentalist views on inspiration. 

In a way it is unfortunate that he bases his translation upon the Greek 
text used in the Revised Version of 1881, superior though that was to the 
text used by translators of the Authorized Version. For surely since 1881 
great advance has been made in the study of New Testament Greek, and 
Phillips’ excellent talents might well have been used on a more solidly 
established text. 


His English is modern, as modern, one might say, as radio and television. 


Even such expression as “boss,” “little tin gods,” “elaborate coiffure,” “wear 
the overall” are unhesitatingly introduced. “Thou,” “hath” and the like 
are used only in Old Testament quotations; everything specifically New 
Testament is up-to-date and “written for to-day.” The author hopes that 
sometimes the reader will completely forget that he is dealing with a 
translation and will feel that he has in his hands a batch of informal, colloquial 
English letters. This desire is, I think, fulfilled in more than a few instances, 
though I hasten to add that too frequently the translation becomes a paraphrase 
and indeed a commentary which neither the Catholic nor the non-Catholic 
professional exegete can accept. 

If space permitted, several startling readings could be offered here. But 
I do wish to point out a few statements which cannot satisfy the Catholic: 
“The Roman Catholic tradition that Peter founded the Church at Rome 
is without reliable evidence” (p. 1). Catholic historians do not teach today 
that Peter founded the Church in Rome in the sense that he originated the 
Faith there. “James, brother or step-brother of Jesus” (p. 185). “Jude, the 
brother or step-brother of Jesus” (p. 222). Catholic scholars explain the word 
“brother” in the Semitic sense of a more distant relative. “It is, of course, 
possible that we have here parts of a genuine letter of Peter with considerable 
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later additions. Date About 130? (very uncertain)” (p. 203). Catholic 
scholars date 2 Peter either in Peter’s lifetime or at the very latest between 
70 and 80 when an inspired disciple would have written ‘it. 

The format is modern and very attractive. Chapters are numbered in the 
margin as are those verses which begin new sections. Catchy titles introduce 
these sections, and, true to his intention of presenting the letters in modern 
form, Phillips omits all footnotes of either a dogmatic or a textual nature. 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON. 














Tue Mysticat Bopy. By Father M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1948. Pp. 130. $1.75. 
The fundamental doctrine on the Mystical Body of Christ is clearly and 

simply presented in this book. The concept of holiness as a sharing in the 

holiness of Our Lord Jesus Christ, as the reunion of man with God in the 
intimacy of Christ’s own Person, is illustrated from Scripture and the Fathers. 

The Parable of the Vine: “once the right seed is sown, it can turn the dead 

earth and the inert air into living replicas of itself; the vine can transform 

the slime of the earth into the luscious grape,” is developed in a stimulating 

chapter. A running commentary on St. Paul, St. Augustine, Pius XII, 

Mersch, Prat, shows the nature of the union between Christ and His 

members. The relation of the doctrine to the Passion and to our Redemption 

is explained by the teaching of St. Thomas: ‘The head and the members 
are as one mystical person, and therefore Christ’s satisfaction belongs to all 
the faithful as His members.” 

The Sacrament of the Passion of Christ is summarized in the words of 
Pius XII: “And as the Divine Redeemer, when He was dying on the 
Cross, offered Himself as the Head of the whole human race to the Eternal 
Father, so in this ‘clean oblation’ (the Mass) He offers to the Heavenly 
Father not only Himself as the Head of the Church, but in Himself also 
His Mystical members, for He encloses them all—even the weak and frail 
among them—most lovingly in His Heart.” The function of the Holy 
Ghost in the formation of the Mystical Body is compared to His operation 
in the forming of Christ’s physical Body. 

The advantages of this book are the brevity and clarity of its summary 
statement of doctrine. There is, however, occasional useless repetition: the 
theological virtues, for example, are treated twice in almost identical fashion, 
and the role of the Holy Spirit in the formation and direction of the Mystical 
Body is twice explained without notable difference in the explanations. A 
more complete bibliography would be a help for those who may be stimulated 
to further study of this fascinating subject. 

College of the Holy Cross. D. F. Ryan. 
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THE Love or Gop AND THE Cross oF Jesus. Volume I. By the Rev. 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Sister Jeanne Marie, 
O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. Pp. v, 399. $4:00. 

In this volume the author treats “in a general way of God’s love for us, 
the response He expects from us, and mystery of the cross. It contains a study 
of the problem of love which comes to this: Is pure or disinterested 
love of God possible, and, if it is, what is its relation to love of self?” 
Volume II, not yet translated, considers “the crosses of the sensitive powers 
and of the spirit, the role of these purifying graces, and the way we should 
act during such trials. Finally we shall speak of the life of union, of its 
relation to the indwelling Blessed Trinity, together with the influence of the 
humanity of the Savior and of Mary our Mediatrix.” 

The bulk of the lengthy introduction is devoted to ‘““The theology of St. 
Thomas and the spirituality of St. John of the Cross” and reaches the 
conclusion that “doctrinal mysticism is nothing else but the full flowering 
of speculative theology, just as experimental mysticism is the normal and full 
development of the grace of the virtues and of the gifts in a truly faithful, 
interior soul” (p. 25). 

All of the theses in mystical theology characteristic of Garrigou-Lagrange 
are, of course, found here—that contemplative union is in the normal way of 
sanctity to which, therefore, all are called at least by a general, remote, call ; 
the passive or infused character of contemplation, etc. 

This book, though materially theological, is not formally so. It is meditative 
rather than theological: centered on the Person of Jesus Christ rather than 
on theological principles, which latter it employs instrumentally. The spirit 
and method resemble the author’s Providence in being persuasive rather than 
demonstrative. 

The translation is competent, but not flawless. 

Manhattan College. JAMES V. MULLANEY. 


WitH Jesus SUFFERING. Thoughts on the Passion Written for Children. 
By Nicholas Schneiders. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1947. Pp. xv, 
554. $5.00. 

ApvicE For Boys. By Rev. T. C. Siekmann. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 1947. Pp. vi, 140. $2.50. 

With Jesus Suffering is a prayerful meditation on the Passion. The author 
follows closely the Gospel narrative, and derives from it most pertinent 
lessons which he illustrates further from the lives of the saints or from 
common events in the daily experience of the young. This exposition of the 
Passion is based on solid scriptural and theological knowledge. The author’s 
application of such solid knowledge reveals a contact knowledge of the 


psychology of the young. 
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Advice for Boys is clearly a product of its author’s practical knowledge of 
adolescent boys. It is an evident application of the “inquiry method” used in 
specialized Catholic Action; it is a new book, and not a disguised reprint. 
The book is a short work, but the theological and psychological supporting 
rafters of the small structure are sound and thoroughly scientific. They 
may be summed up in the common dictum, “grace is built on nature.” The 
expression is most fitting to the prospective readers; the vocabulary is simple; 
the sentences and paragraphs are clear and short. 

St. Michael’s College, Santa Fe, N. M. BROTHER BASsIL. 


THE SACRAMENTAL Way. Edited by Mary Perkins. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1948. Pp. xii, 404. $5.00. 

From Sunpay To Sunpay. By Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. Paterson, N. J.: 

St. Anthony Guild Press, 1948. Pp. v, 409. $3.50. 

There is rapidly developing in this country a wealth of literature directed 
to the liturgical apostolate. Much of this, however, lacks the doctrinal and 
intellectual basis which would make it palatable to an interested Catholic 
laity. It was to offset this lamentable situation that The Sacramental Way 
has been prepared. These essays, selected from the reports of the National 
Liturgical Weeks, offer a successful antidote to that peculiar viewpoint which 
is yet so prevalent among the laity that the liturgical apostolate consists in the 
mere supplanting of outmoded forms of piety with some new techniques. 

Fortunately in this collection of essays there is no preoccupation with 
mechanical approaches to the meaning of the liturgy; so that one should 
rightly conclude after a reading of this book that divine worship, as such, is 
inculcated by a spirit and not by a technique. The major portion of the 
volume is doctrinal being devoted to the study of the Sacraments and those 
other dogmas which have been enhanced by the present emphasis on the 
liturgy: the Mystical Body, the priesthood of the laity, sacramentalized 
universe, and our participation in the Mysteries of Christ. However, it does 
seem regrettable that the influence of the liturgy on Christian art was over- 
looked in the compilation of this volume. Particularly is this evident when 
one recalls the excellent papers on art and culture of Dietrich von Hildebrand 
and Maurice Lavanoux which were read at the conferences in 1942 and 1944 
respectively. But in spite of this omission the collection is probably the finest 
general introduction to the liturgy now available for the laity. 

Father Plassman has written neither a profound book nor a scholarly 
book ; but he has written what is in every sense of the word a very meditative 
book. In his analyses of the Sunday Mass texts he has succeeded in uniting the 
traditional Franciscan spirit with the liturgy, while preserving always the 
objectivity of the latter. Certain strained expressions drawn from an occasional 
cumbersome figure of speech do detract from the general impression of 
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thoughtful meditation which the book induces, but these as well as all 
philological excursions could be omitted from a future edition. 

Both of these works, The Sacramental Way and From Sunday to Sunday, 
represent a new approach in bringing the liturgy to the laity. The one derives 
its content from Christian dogma, the other from Christian worship. In 
either case we have a return to fundamental sources in the spiritual life, and 
a consequent reawakening of interest in the true spirit of Catholicism. 

Chicago, Illinois. BROTHER JUsTUS GEORGE. 


Ecce AGNus Del. By Eric E. May, O.F.M.Cap., $.T.L. Washington: 

The Catholic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. xiv, 177. 

Prepared as a doctorate thesis at Catholic University, this work does 
credit both to the author and to the Faculty under whom he wrote. It contains 
a thorough treatment of the words of John the Baptist found in John 
1: 29, 36: “Behold the lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the world!” 
The purpose of Father May was to determine the exact meaning of this 
expression and, specifically, to prove that the Baptist saw in Christ as the 
Lamb of God the fulfillment of Isaias 53. It may be said that, while not 
every exegete will agree with him, he has been eminently fair to all who 
hold opposing views and that he has made a good case for his position. 

He rejects many theories which have identified Christ with, for example, 
the lamb sacrificed daily in the temple or the passover lamb. Then he modestly 
offers the explanation which appeals to him, namely, John the Baptist drew 
upon Isaias 53 to describe Christ’s sacrificial death as the Lamb of God 
for the sins of mankind. Justifiably scant attention is paid to some weird 
theories, but opinions which have a scholarly foundation are treated at 
great length. 

Like most theses, this one is written in a formal, scholastic and therefore 
unappealing style. The many lists of authors who are cited become tiring, 
even though they are necessary for completeness. Father May, young and 
enthusiastic for his position, is quite argumentative in his remarks against 
independent critics, but he is to be congratulated for the carefulness with 
which he did his research. 

Perhaps a footnote should be given on page | to explain Jewish baptismal 
customs and to distinguish between the baptism of John and that of Our 
Lord. It is surprising that the author quotes John 1: 29-37 on pages | f. from 
the Confraternity Edition and not from the Greek. As a matter of fact, 
page 2, 1. 1, should read “to Israel” not “in Israel.” In footnote No. 9 on 
page 4, it might have been better to refer to the older Catholic English New 
Testament as the Rheims rather than as the Douay. 

Twenty-two pages of bibliography and three indices conclude this im- 


portant thesis. | 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON. 
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THE CoLLEcE SEEKS RELIGION. By Merrimon Cuninggim. New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1947. Pp. x, 319. $4.00. 

This twentieth volume of the “Yale Studies in Religious Education” 
analyzes the association of religion and higher education in the United States 
since 1900; it maintains the thesis that the secularization of higher education 
was never complete, that it reached its peak around the time of the first World 
War, and that since then the colleges have recaptured much of their lost 
concern for the religious development of their students and have increasingly 
assumed responsibility for such nurture. Catholic colleges are expressly 
excluded from the survey as maintaining on the subject of religion attitudes 
and practices that are fixed and certain. 

The treatment of the subject is historico-analytical. Attention is focused 
on significant fields of higher education and religion, in order to determine 
the influences which led to the secularization of the colleges and the subsequent 
reversal of that tendency. To this end there is an analysis of the attitudes 
toward religion that have characterized college administrators throughout the 
period. Also subjected to critical study for their religious implications are 
the leading philosophies of education that have influenced church-related, 
independent, and tax-supported colleges of the twentieth century. The inter- 
esting conclusion is reached that college administrators widely favor religion 
on the campus, that an interest in religion is entirely consistent with the 


prevailing theories of higher education, that even state universities may desire 
the integration of religion and education without violating the doctrine of 
the separation of state and church when that principle is properly understood. 
Consideration is then given to the numerous ways in which colleges have 
sought to discharge their obligation during the present century. Final chap- 
ters suggest principles on the basis of which, and ways in which, colleges 
should proceed in restoring religion to its proper and necessary place on the 


campus. 
From the viewpoint of consistent Catholic principles, Dr. Cuninggim’s 


work offers convincing proof that the secularism and irreligion of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have not given up their hold on the 
American College campus. At best, the students there may meet a few 
sincere searchers for God, “if haply they may find Him”; at worst they will 
come face to face with the old secularism disguised now in borrowed vest- 
ments, the better to snare the unwary. For the Catholic, The College Seeks 
Religion can substantiate a dozen good sermons on the rightness of the con- 
sistent Catholic position enunciated by Pius XI in his Encyclical on Christian 
Education to the effect that, from the elementary grade to the higher institu- 
tions of learning, the only school fit for Catholic students is one that is 


Catholic throughout. 


Fordham University. JoHN F Dwyer. 
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PontiFic1a Nipponica. Le relazioni tra la Santa Sede e il Giappone 
attraverso i documenti pontificii. Parte Prima. By Leo Magnino. Rome: 
Officium Libri Catholici, 1947. Pp. xxiv, 188. 

The author has gathered together the documents which record the official 
dealings of the Holy See with the missionaries, civil officials and people of 
Japan from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. The book is not a history 
of the growth and influence of the Catholic Church during these centuries. 
It simply supplies some of the sources for such a study. Ninety-six papal 
messages from Pope Paul III in 1540 to Pope Benedict XIV in 1748 are 
given and the author prefaces each document with a summary and whatever 
historical information is necessary for the understanding of the text. 

The character of the documents is quite varied. There are provisions for 
the establishment of the Church in Japan, concessions to missionaries, 
the locations and divisions of ecclesiastical authority, the solution of jurisdic- 
tional problems among the missionaries, letters to various Japanese officials 
well-disposed toward Christianity, encouragement to the faithful especially 
to endure the hardships of hostility, the decisions of the Roman Congregations 
concerning various moral and ecclesiastical problems. All but one of the 
documents cover a period of a century and a quarter. Persecution and sup- 
pression severed the Church and Japanese Christians after that time. The 
documents are not all of equal importance. That is to be expected from a 
collection which aims at being complete and chronological rather than selective. 

The author has written a valuable preface and a catalogue of his sources. 
The present situation in Japan gives a timeliness to the publication of these 
documents. 


Weston College, Mass. E. L. Murpny. 


La CurA PAsTORALE A MILANO, CARTAGINE E ROMA NEL SEcOLO IV. 
By Vincenzo Monachino, S.J. Romae: Apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae, 1947. Pp. xxi, 442. 

As the works of St. Ambrose are practically the sole source for Milan, 
the author limits his study of that city strictly to the fourth century. The 
study of Carthage extends to a.p. 439. The capture of the city by the Vandals 
in that year closes a period in which the works of St. Augustine and the 
decrees of the various Councils of Carthage supply us with ample material. 
For Rome the author extends the period to the middle of the fifth century 
closing with the pontificate of St. Leo, thus drawing on the rich source 
material supplied by the writings of that great Pope. 

The treatment of the matter follows the same pattern for each city. A 
chapter is devoted to a description of the places of worship followed by 
another on the clergy. Then after treating the catechumenate and baptism 
the author describes pastoral care in general, comprising the organization 
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of worship—such as the mass, holy communion, the singing of the psalms, 
vigils and the cult of the saints—preaching, the audience granted by bishops, 
and official works of charity. A chapter deals with matrimony including 
betrothal, marriage, the rights and duties of husband and wife, the difficult 
question of marriage between slaves and non-slaves, impediments and _in- 
dissolubility. The last chapter treats of penance, both public and private. 

The work is done with all the scientific precision of the modern historian, 
well documented, preceded by a list of source material and other biographical 
data, and completed by a thoroughgoing analytical Index that makes the 
whole work ever so much more usable. The matter is presented factually 
and makes heavy reading. 

Throughout, it is distracting to find quotations from the Fathers now in 
Latin and now in Italian without any apparent reason for the change into 
the vernacular. Thus, on page 48 we have Ambrose quoted at length in both 
languages. Why not either one or the other language? To the list of errata on 
page 442 may be added the following: secolo VI for secolo IV (p.v.), forma 
for fame (p. 26), marone for matrone (p. 331), liberabione for liberazione 
(p. 367), li for di (p. 413). These accidental defects do not lessen the 
substantial worth of the work. Father Monachino has made a solid contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the history of the Church in the fourth century. 

Alma College, Calif. Epwarp HaAGEMANN. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS 


THe American Economy: Its Problems and Prospects. By Sumner H. 
Slichter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. vii, 214. $2.75. 
Sumner Slichter, Lamont Professor of Economics at Harvard University 

and one of the best expositors of the American economic system, has produced 

a most interesting and rewarding treatment of its present position and future 

prospects. The book is a revision of five lectures delivered at Stanford Uni- 

versity during July, 1947, expanded and brought up to date. In the revision 

the material has been divided into six chapters. The first chapter presents a 

description of the American economy; the next three consider three of its 

most important problems—labor-management relations, economic stability 
and international equilibrium; the last two discuss the prospects and the 
merits of the economy. 

Professor Slichter’s thesis is that a revolution has been taking place within 
the economy—that power has been shifting from businessmen to representa- 
tives of employees. He does not find fault with this shift in the balance of 
power. In fact he concludes: ‘The new laboristic society that is emerging 
in the United States has an opportunity to build far better economic institu- 
tions than the world has ever seen.” In building the new institutions, how- 
ever, the author holds that the essential characteristics of American progres 
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sive capitalism should be preserved. It is his purpose to explain the substan- 
tial merits of the present system to the new repositories of economic and poli- 
tical power and to defend it against the present all-out attacks of the com- 
munist cold-war. 

According to Slichter five principal characteristics distinguish the Ameri- 
can economy: it is predominantly an economy of ‘private enterprise; it is a 
laboristic economy—or rapidly becoming one; it is highly competitive; it is 
highly dynamic; and it is largely self-sufficient. Despite the existence of a 
high degree of concentration, Slichter makes a convincing case for the com- 
petitive nature of the American economy. This, he believes, is due to the 
receptivity of the American consumer to new products, the large—and grow- 
ing—number of enterprises, the rapid advance of science and technology, and 
the large accumulation of technological knowledge. 

The author takes issue with the dim view of the future prospects of the 
economy taken by the Keynesians—that oversaving is causing secular stagna- 
tion and underemployment. Slichter holds that the reverse is true; that the 
economy is highly- dynamic; that there are not enough savings; that the pro- 
pensity to consume has shown a secular increase; that there is-no lack of in- 
vestment opportunity; that, in fact, “the industrial revolution now appears 
to be in its infancy.” 

He believes that in the field of labor-management relations the parties have 
much to gain through cooperation and mutual understanding and that this 
may eventually come through education. However, he holds that some means 
will have to be found to protect common interests against the pressure of 
more narrow individual and group interests. He suggests that the answer 
may be a “national wage policy” and a labor policy which would set the 
bounds within which collective bargaining will take place. He believes the 
answers to labor-management problems will eventually be determined by ref- 
erence to established principles and accepted rules, and not decided arbitrarily 
by resort to economic power. 

One of the greatest shortcomings of the American economy, as Slichter 
points out, is its lack of stability. This is principally due to fluctuations in the 
rate of investment. In addition to unemployment compensation (which 
Slichter would increase substantially) to sustain consumer purchasing power 
in periods of declining activity, compensatory variations in the rate of gov- 
ernment investment, monetary and credit controls to check the development 
of unhealthy boom conditions, and fiscal policy to offset variations in private 
income and investment, Slichter suggests that the tax law should be changed 
to encourage a more stable rate of investment. 

This might be done by allowing, periodically, rebates in corporate income 
taxes where all depreciation allowances were actually spent within specified 
time limits. In addition, investment should be encouraged by permitting in- 
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come receivers to pay taxes on their average income over a limited period— 
say, five years—and capital losses should be permitted to be offset against in- 
come in the year that capital losses are realized. Slichter holds that the pres- 
ent tax laws discourage risk-taking investment since profits are heavily taxed 
without the possibility of losses in bad years being offset against taxable profits 
in more favorable years. 

Slichter’s solution to the “dollar shortage’ —the problem of international 
equilibrium—is not original; he suggests that this country must increase its 
imports. What is startlingly original, however, is the amount of increase 
which Slichter has in mind—10 to 15 billion dollars annually within, possibly, 
a decade. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this chapter is the weakest of the book. No 
other authority anticipates annual imports reaching, in the years immediately 
ahead, a value of more than $10 to $11 billion as compared with the present 
rate of $7 billion. Slichter simply assumes tremendous increases in the im- 
port of basic industrial raw materials and manufactured goods, ignoring the 
real problems involved in building up markets for imported consumer goods 
and industrial materials. It is doubtful whether anything like the increases 
he urges—ten times prewar in the case of timber, a tenfold increase in the 
physical volume of imports of cotton and woolen cloth—could be achieved 
in the foreseeable future even if no obstacles to importation existed. 


In chapter five, Slichter weighs the prospects of the American economy and 
reaches optimistic conclusions: “With considerable assurance one may assert 
that the development of technology during the next generation or two will be 
a more powerful influence for economic progress than ever before” (p. 179). 
The economy was never more highly dynamic; increasing productivity and 
rising living standards are anticipated; the bogey of the mature economy 


is rejected. 

As for price, Slichter believes that the secular decline which took place after 
all the great wars of the past will not be repeated. He holds that the huge 
inicrease in government expenditures which has taken place since World War 
I, and the pressure of a powerful trade union movement on cost and prices, 
will offset deflationary influences. He looks for—and recommends—a gradu- 
ally rising price level. 

In weighing the merits and shortcomings of the American system in meeting 
both the economic and noneconomic objectives of society, Slichter reaches the 


following conclusions: 


The American economy is a far better economy than most people realize. It is far 
more productive than most economies; it is dynamic and progressive; it possesses 
great capacity to adapt itself to new conditions and to improve its methods and 
products; it has a multitude of points of contact with consumers, and does more 
than any other economy has ever done to discover the desires and whims of consumers; 
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it is an economy in which there is broad participation in control, partly through 
democratic political processes, partly through millions of people who are in business 
for themselves and run their own enterprises, and partly through the membership 
of millions of employees in trade unions (p. 210 ff.). 


In closing, Slichter states that the new laboristic society which is emerging 
has a tremendous opportunity. It can build new economic institutions which 
will preserve the best features of capitalism which have made _ possible 
its tremendous drive and progress and its preservation of freedom. At the 
same time the old institutions can be improved by “broadening the objectives 
of business policies, by introducing civil rights into industry” . . . “by widening 
the participation of the community in making public policies” . . . by developing 
“ways and means of helping industry operate steadily without large ups and 
downs” ... and by “opening the markets of the United States to the rest 
of the world.” 

To accomplish this, however, the emerging laboristic society must learn to 
appreciate its stake in a vigorous spirit of enterprise, in the rapid accumulation 
of capital, and in rapid technological progress. This is the great challenge 
facing the new laboristic society. If it is successfully met, the rate of industrial 
progress attained under capitalism will be maintained and the standard of 
living should continue to double every forty years or less. 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. WALSH. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SoviET Economic SysTEM. An Essay on the 
Experience of Planning in the USSR. By Alexander Baykov. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
Pp. 514. 

This work is the most carefully documented economic history of the USSR 
from 1917 to 1940 which has so far appeared in English. 

The book is divided into four sections according to four stages of economic 
development in the USSR: (1) War Communism, (2) National Economic 
Policy (N.E.P.), (3) Five Year Plans and Collectivization, (4) Abolition of 
Rationing and Reconstruction. Under each period the main branches of the 
planned economic system are treated in their relation to each other—in con- 
trast to most works which outline each branch separately throughout the 
entire period. It is Dr. Baykov’s contention that in each of these periods the 
stress was placed on one branch of economic life which influenced legislation 
in all the other branches. The introduction of the fourth stage, “Social and 
Economic Improvement from 1934 to the Outbreak of War,” is of current 
interest to the serious student, both for its panegyrics and basic omissions. 
About half of the book is devoted to this period. 

In his efforts to be “objective” and “authoritative,” Baykov explains the 
development of the Soviet System in definitive terms and in categorical ob- 
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servations that are neither justified by the author’s own select data nor by 
the generally recognized paucity of available official information. The author 
seems to gloss over the fact that from the very beginning of its existence to 
date the Soviet System has been geared to a war economy. 

Moreover, by the Kremlin’s own admission the forthcoming Five-Year 
Plans are postulated on the premise that the Russian national economy will 
continue to be geared to a war economy. The totalitarian planned economy 
as it has developed in the USSR and as it is currently being effectuated in 
the ‘‘new peoples’ democracies’”—the nine Russian satellite countries com- 
prising the Soviet orbit in Europe—is by its very nature a wartime economy. 
This constitutes the core and kernel of the “intrinsic strengths” of the Soviet 
System and that is one of the basic reasons why there is no unemployment 
in any Planned System. The Labor Laws (Decrees) promulgated in October, 
1940, and forced labor camps are still integral parts of the Soviet Russian na- 
tional economy in 1948. 

Baykov’s book is of interest to lawyers because the legal system in the 
USSR is still largely a structure of Government by Decree. Lawyers and 
political scientists are called upon to draft legislation, to interpret the regula- 
tions in pursuance thereof and to devise techniques to administer the Decrees 
and Directives. There has accumulated already a- body of Soviet administrative 
law which is still in the process of growth. In translating many of these 
Decrees (laws), or substantial parts thereof, Baykov has rendered a valuable 
service to American and British students of the Soviet Politico-Economic Sys- 
tem. But, like other chapters in the book, there is a conspicuous absence of 
analysis and appraisal of the effectiveness of Government by and of Decrees. 

Likewise, the author chose not to analyze the philosophy and methodology 
of the complex cost-accounting system bearing on profits and administrative 
efficiency of government trusts and corporations. Obviously, Soviet Russian 
newspapers, especially the provincial press, are replete with daily reports cov- 
ering disputes within, between and among trusts and government corpora- 
tions and local enterprises and charges of gross mismanagement. Yet, Pro- 
fessor Baykov gives practically no account of the part played by the Govern- 
ment (State) arbitration system; nor does he explain the variegated treatment 
given to these legal entities. 

Professor Baykov makes extensive use of Soviet economic data and statistics, 
but fails to present a careful evaluation of his own irreconcilable contradic- 
tions and does not always account for the official withholding of basic in- 
formation. Occasionally the author warns the reader that the experience of 
planning in the USSR must needs be viewed with misgivings. Dr. Baykov 
contends that his book is not a history of the development of the economic 
system of the USSR but only “an historical introduction to the description 
of the present-day system in its principal aspects and problems.” Yet, the 
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historical approach is the dominant theme throughout the book. Moreover, 
the non-seasoned reader might be misled by the over-all impression of this 
study because the 1948 American edition is reprinted from the first British 
edition of 1946. Actually the data cover the period 1917-1940 and the paucity 
of analysis stops even earlier. Accordingly, the basic social and economic 
forces that were at play and which led to the profound monetary reform of 
December 14, 1947, are not discernible nor foreseen even by implication. 

The relative strengths, weaknesses and the mistakes of the free-enterprise 
system, where the economic motives are the strongest, have been transformed 
into a planned economy where the political and military factors dominate 
the scene. But, curiously enough, fundamental human, social and psychological 
incentives have remained paramount in the Soviet planned economic system, 
parallel to those in the American capitalist society. Soviet economists recognize 
these basic social forces at play and are prone to give due consideration to 
this phenomenon; whereas Professor Baykov seems to gloss over these factors 
entirely. Nevertheless, the book under review will in all probability remain 
a standard treatise on the Soviet economic system, its basic omissions not- 


withstanding. 
New York, N. Y. CHARLES PRINCE. 


Correspondence 


New SCHOLARLY PERIODICALS 


EDITOR: May I call the attention of your readers to a new periodical 
that is going to be published in Vienna under the title Die Sprache. It will be 
edited by W. Czermak, W. Havers, and P. Kretschmer (Publisher: Sexl 
and Co., Vienna). The periodical will serve all branches of linguistic studies. 
The first volume will be issued in March, and will be entitled Language 
and Religion, dedicated to W. Havers. It will contain several contributions 
by American linguists. 


Fordham University. Atrons A. NEHRING. 
# * * 


EDITOR: The Catholic Renascence Society announces the publication 
of Renascence, a new semi-annual magazine devoted to a critical evaluation of 
the Catholic revival of letters under the editorship of John Pick, of Marquette 
University. Contributors include such writers as Charles Brady (Canisius), 


Sister M. Camille, O.S.F. (Saint Teresa), Francis X. Connolly (Fordham), 
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Isabel Currier, Wallace Fowlie (Chicago), Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. (Lit- 
erary Editor, America), Jane Goodloe (Goucher), Mother Grace, O.S.U. 
(New Rochelle), Helmut Hatzfeld (Catholic University of America), Ross 
Hoffman (Fordham), Riley Hughes (Georgetown), Maurice Lebel (Laval), 
Joseph J. Reilly (Hunter). The subject of the first issue was the Growth of 
the French Revival. The Spring number, 1949, features critiques of Graham 
Greene, of Evelyn Waugh and of three American prose writers: J. F. Powers, 
Richard Sullivan, Harry Sylvester. 

The Catholic Renascence Society was founded to stimulate and encourage 
interest in the Catholic revival of letters and to recognize and advance 
scholarship in that field. This year the Society will celebrate its tenth an- 
niversary with a symposium at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 


New York, April 19 and 20. 
College of New Rochelle. MorHer Grace, O.S.U. 
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